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THERE is an appearance, at least, of self-complacency in an author's 
saying, “the reader remembers,’ which may provoke a smile, that is 
more or less deserved, in proportion to the importance of the matter 
referred to, and its distance as to time and place. If it is a startling 
fact, or a necessary argument, on the preceding page, it is well 
enough; but if it is some slight matter of passing remark, five or ten 
volumes off, and which the reader cannot be supposed to have seen 
for a twelvemonth, it argues that the writer has a more accurate know- 
ledge of his own works than of human nature, My readers would 
smile if I were to assume their recollection of what I said about a 
year and a half ago, on a matter which they may think of very little 
importance, but of which (it being myself) | may be allowed to form 
a different estimate. 1 did, however, in the very first number of these 
papers, avow myself to be of rather a discursive turn ; and fairly 
stated that I should be sure to digress, if such a thing were rendered 
possible by marking out a plan, I have no fear that any one will 
dispute that I so far spoke the truth. But I also said, that although I 
had no plan, I had a purpose, which I fully stated; and that I have 
really been following this by something like a train of argument, may 
not perhaps be equally obvious. Yet it is really true; and as I 
freely forgive the reader who may not perceive it, so I trust that if] 
am honoured with any reader so attentive as to have kept it in view, 
he will forgive me if I here very briefly advert to the progress which 
| consider myself as having made in it, and the course which 1 hope 
to pursue. 

As to the knowledge of the Bible in the dark ages, I stated in 
No, XII, an opinion that it was, in fact, much greater and more 
general than some modern writers would lead us to suppose, In 
order to support this, I began with what I did not consider as the 
most powerful argument, but yet as having some weight for proof, 
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and some interest in itself,—namely, the incidental notices of existing 
copies of the Scriptures, which are scattered up and down in the his- 
tories of that period. In the two following papers I gave many 
instances; but though, with regard to the notices of parts of the Scrip- 
tures, they were so numerous that I restricted myself to those which 
challenged particular attention by their intrinsic value, or some other 
peculiar circumstance, yet I was afraid that even with this limitation 
the reader would feel the inuuction of cases tedious. Beside this, I 
thought it possible that when I had even unduly trespassed on his 
patience, he might say,—‘ Well, but now I have counted up all the 
Bibles, and Testaments, and Gospels, and Psalters which you have 
mentioned, and | know that in my little parish there are, at this 
moment, twice as many; and if they were as plentiful then as they 
are now, surely we should have more proofs of it in existence.” I 
might reply by inquiring, how many of those Bibles are an hundred, 
or an hundred and fifty, or two hundred years old ?—or, more strictly, 
by asking, how many of the Bibles which were in the parish two 
hundred, or one hundred, or fifty years ago, are there now to prove 
that they ever existed? But the proper answer is, to call attention to 
the various causes of destruction which have perpetually been at 
work. 1 wish, if possible, to make the reader partake of the surprise 
which I unfeignedly feel, that so many manuscripts have survived 
such fierce and unrelenting persecution. After this | hope to proceed 
to more direct evidence that the Scriptures were known and read in 
the dark ages than even that which is afforded by the incidental 
mention of them. In the meantime, in this digression (not from our 
subject, but from that particular argument) on the scarcity of manu- 
scripts, | have mentioned, in the first place, the ravages of war and 
fire; and I hope that I shall not be thought to have wasted time in 
giving one or two cases somewhat in detail. There are two reasons 
for it—first, that a very principal object which I have in view is, to 
bring to the reader's notice, not merely the facts, but the writers, of 
the dark ages; secondly, that it is impossible, without some such con- 
sideration of details, to understand and appreciate the few words in 
which some of our literary travellers occasionally speak. Without 
some little reflection, and, perhaps, without having our minds particu- 
larly called to some such cases, we should hardly form an idea of 
what they mean to convey by the few words in which they allude to 
a whole string of desolations, For instance— Quoyque le biblio- 
theque ait été pilli¢e en plusieurs occasions, il y reste encore un grand 
nombre de manuscrits, presque tous anciens et fort beau.’’* At the 
collegiate church of Romans in Dauphiny—« Elle a eu le malheur 
d'étre ruinée six fois:—1. Par les Maures; 2. Par V Archévéque 
Sebon; 3 et 4. Par le feu; 5. Par Guigne Dauphin dans le douziéme 
si¢cle; et 6. Par les Calvinistes.."+ The monastery of La Charité 
sur Loire, Martene tells us, “ was originally built half a league from 
the place where it now stands, near the ancient town of Seir, which 
no longer exists. Having been destroyed by the Vandals, it was 


° I. Voy. Lit. P. II. p. 214. 


+ Ibid. p. 263. 
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re-established by King Pepin, who placed Benedictine monks there. 
They did not continue long, because the place was soon after destroyed 
by the barbarians. Geoffry of Nevers, Bishop of Auxerre, having 
rebuilt the church in honour of the Holy Virgin, gave it to Hugnes, 
Abbot of Clugni, who made it a famous monastery, and the first in 
consequence among those affiliated to his own, and gave the govern- 
ment of it to Girard, his prior, who is considered a saint at Clugni, 
It is said, that under that illustrious prior there were two hundred 
monks at La Charité, who were afterwards reduced to a hundred 
priests and twenty novices; and successively to ninety, eighty, and 
at length to sixty. This number remained until the time of Robert 
de Lenoncour, the first prior who held it ir commendam, who reduced 
them to thirty; and these, after the conflagration of the monastery, 
which speedily followed, were, if | remember right, still further reduced 
to seventeen.’ Can we wonder that, when Martene goes on to tell us 
that, through modern restoration, “Le monastére de la Charité se 
ressent encore aujourd'hui de son ancienne splendeur,”’ * he should, 
nevertheless, say nothing of the library, and mention only one manu- 
script? At Sens, too, “ L’abbaye de Saint Pierre le Vif ayant été 
détruite neuf ou dix fois, tant par les barbares et les ennemis de |’etat 
que par diverses incendies, on est surpris qu'elle subsiste encore 
aujourd’ hui.’’+ This is very true; but one is noé surprised to hear 
nothing whatever of manuscripts there. Other instances will, how- 
ever, come under notice incidentally ; and having said, perhaps, more 
than enough of fire and sword, let me mention another cause, perhaps 
as mighty, and more constant, which has led to the destruction of 
manuscripts. 

Il. A most effective cause may be found in the negligence of those 
who have had the care of them. As this infidelity to the trust 
reposed in him by the Author of every good gift is a sin of which 
man has been guilty in all times and places, we may very well sup- 
pose that a good many manuscripts perished in this way during the 
dark ages, as they certainly have done since. Yet 1 think | shall not 
be considered unfair if 1 suggest the probability that this cause was 
less operative then than it was when books became less scarce and 
valuable. I do not want to take advantage of those exaggerations as 
to cost and rarity which | have been endeavouring to expose; nor 
even of the equally fallacious statements which have been made 
respecting the care taken, and the precautions used, about single 
volumes, as if they were the only books on earth. Warton, in 
that “ Second Dissertation’? to which I have had occasion more than 
once to refer, tells us of a bishop who, “in the year 1299, borrows of 
his cathedral convent of St. Swithen, at Winchester, Bibliam bene 
glossatam,—that is, the Bible with marginal annotations,—in two large 
folio volumes, but gives a bond for due return of the loan, drawn up 
with great solemnity.’ $ All this is, I dare say, very true; and, in 
the present day, it may sound rather strange ; but does he not tell us 
that the Bible was a bequest from the bishop’s predecessor to the con- 
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vent? Ought they to have treated it just as if it had been a novel in 
a circulating-library ?—and could the prelate who borrowed it be 
offended by the care which they took of it? But when Warton goes 
on to say,—“ When a single book was bequeathed to a friend or rela- 
tion, it was seldom without many restrictions and stipulations,’’—it is 
obviously more than he can prove, and more than most people will 
believe. It is a singular circumstance that we find another Bible just 
at the same time bequeathed by the Bishop of Cambray to the Carthu- 
sians of Macour, near Valenciennes; the bishop had died in the year 
1296, on his way to the Holy Land, and the monks, who received the 
twelve volumes by the hands of the Count of Hainault, entered into 
an engagement with him not to lend it without good security; and, 
in case of their quitting that part of the country, to return it to him.* 
Such cases it is worth while to notice, for the legitimate purpose of 
shewing that books existed, were valued, and taken care of; and I 
mention them the more readily because they relate to Bibles. I 
hope to have occasion to refer to them hereafter, when we shall, per- 
haps, be led to think that special care was taken of such books, In 
the meantime, | am only contending that, generally speaking, books 
were taken care of; and if these instances are more recent than the 
period with which we are engaged, let us get back into it by noticing 
the case of a Gratian, presented to the monastery of Clairvaux, by 
Alamus, Bishop of Auxerre (the disciple of St. Bernard), on condition 
that it should on no account whatsoever (nulla necessitate) be removed 
from the monastery.t Martene, who relates the circumstance, and 
who would not lose the opportunity of saying a word or two on the 
Benedictine side of the question respecting monastic studies, observes, 
that the monks of Clairvaux, even in those days, were evidently no 
enemies to the study of canon law. But to this I must add a suspi- 
cion, that books of canon law were peculiarly apt to get out of their 
places, and not to find their way back. A curious hint of this is fur- 
nished by a statute of Mainerius, Abbot of St. Victor’s at Marseilles, 
in the year 1198. After premising the excellence and benefit of peace 
and unity, especially among those who are knit together by the love of 
Christ, and the care which should be taken to prevent or to stop divi- 
sion, he proceeds,—‘ Whereas all the brethren of our monastery have 
complained that certain of our predecessors took and carried away at 
their pleasure, from the library of this church, which hath been fur- 
nished by the provident and diligent care of the ancient fathers and 
abbots, and adorned with books of divers arts, the books of law, 
which, like the other books, belong to the library, (having, perhaps, 
been bequeathed by the devotion of individuals, or having come, in 
some way or other, to the monastery,) 1, Mainerius, by the grace of 
God, abbot of the said monastery of Marseilles, having consulted with 
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romittimus bona fide, nos Bibliam in duodecim voluminibus, quam de legato 
prefati pontificis per manus potentissimi principis domini Johannis de Avesnis, Co- 
mitis Hannonia, ac sux consortis domina Philippe Comitisse nobilissima habemus, 
hujusmodi non vendere, dare, vel impignorare, seu accomodare, nisi bonum corre- 
spondens haberemus, quecumque necessitas nos impellat,” &c.—Mart. i. 1314. 


+ I. Voy. Lit. p. 108. 
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our elders, have determined to pacificate and end those complaints by 
perpetual peace and concord :” and he then goes on to order, that 
whatever books shall be bequeathed, or given, or in any way accrue 
to the monastery, shall be considered as an inalienable ‘and irremov- 
able part of the library; except only the breviaries, which properly 
belong to the abbot, and the missals for the service of the church.* 
These cases, however, as well as those cited by Warton, and many 
others which might be collected, are rather specimens of individual 
character than anything else. As to general rules, 1 have in a former 
number given a letter from the prior of a monastery to an intimate 
friend, who wanted to borrow a book, and whose request led him to 
state the inflexible rule of the monastery not to lend books, without 
receiving some equivalent volumes as a pledge; and there can be 
little doubt that such regulations were very general, “Our books,” 
says Ingulph, who has been sufficiently introduced to the reader in 
the preceding number, “ as well the sm: aller unbound volumes, as the 
larger ones which are bound, we altogether forbid, and under an 
anathema prohibit, to be lent to any far-distant schools, without the 
leave of the abbot, and his distinct understanding as to the time when 
they shall be returned. As to lending lesser books, however, such as 
Psalters, copies of Donatus, Cato, and the like poetical works, and the 
singing lesson-books, to children and the relations of the monks, we 
strictly forbid the cantor, or any one who shall act as librarian, under 
pain of disobedience, to allow them to be lent for a longer space of 
time than one day, w Fithout leave of the prior. Should any one here- 
after presume so to do, let him remain in disgrace and incapable of 
office in the monastery for two years.”’+ It was also perhaps natural 
that those who had been at the trouble of writing a volume should 
over-rate the value of their own labours, and use such means as they 
could to prevent their work from being lost, defaced, or even removed 
from the scenes in which it had been for many years in the process 
of elaboration, the only companion of the silent and solitary artist— 
solitary, though, like Rodulf, who was a monk of St. Wast, or Vedas- 
tus, about a thousand years ago, he might fancy that his well-pleased 
patron-saint was looking gn, and balancing the account of sins and 
letters. A copy of Augustine on the Psalms, which he wrote, is still 
extant, and contains a portrait of himself, and some lines, part of 
which I cite, not for their poetical beauty, nor their orthodoxy, but 
because the y express feelings which were, probably, not pec uliar to 
himself; and which, so far as they extended, would form a suffi- 
cient guarantee for the multiplication and preservation of books. 


“Cum librum seribo, Vedastus ab ethere summo, 

Respicit e ccelis quot aretur pagina sulcis, 

Quot folium punctis hine hine laceretur acutis, 
Tuncque favens operi nostro, nostroque labori 
Grammata quot sulci, quot sunt quot denique puncti 
Inquit, in hoe libro, tot crimina jam tibi dono, 
Hancque potestatem dat Christus habere perennem ; 
Nec labor iste tibi, frater,jam proderit uni 
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* D. & M. i. 1020. + Ing. ap. Gale, p. 104. 
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Sed queiscumque velis detur pars magna laboris, 

Hwe merces operis, quam dat scriptoribus ipsis 

Sanctus Vedastus, pater optimus atque benignus, 

Hac mercede librum perscripsi sedulus istum 

Quem si quis tollat, tellus huic ima dehiseat, 

Vivus et infernum petat amplis ignibus atrum, Fiat, fiat.” 

Il. Voy. Lit. 64. 
One would almost imagine that this monk, instead of belonging to 

the Flemish monastery of St. Wast, had been a disciple of Theodoric, 
Abbot of St. Evroul in Normandy, two hundred years later,—that is, 
in the middle of the eleventh century. Of this abbot we are told— 


“ Tpse manu propria scribendo volumina plura 
Ecclesiw natis, dedit exemplum bonitatis ;”"— 


and therein he, no doubt, did well; but when to example he added 
exhortation, he seems to have gone too far. I am not praising, or 
even palliating his conduct, and I only notice it because it is evident 
that “the love he bore to learning was in fault ;” and it is a principal 
part of our business to trace that spirit, even though it be manifested 
in error. He used, we are told, to lecture his monks against idleness, 
and “ also he was wont to tell them this story :— 


** There was a monk in a certain monastery who was guilty of many transgressions 
against its rules; but he was a writer, and being devoted to writing, he of his own 
accord wrote out an enormous volume of the divine law. After his death, his soul 
was brought before the tribunal of the just judge for judgment; and when the evil 
spirits sharply accused him, and brought foward his innumerable crimes, the holy 
angels, on the other hand, shewed the book which that monk had written in the 


house of God, and counted up the letters of that enormous volume, as a set-off 


against the like number of sins. At length the letters had a majority of only one, 
against which, however, the dewmons in vain attempted (to object any sin. ‘The 
clemency of the Judge, therefore, spared the monk, and commanded his soul to 
return to his body, and mercifully granted him space for the reformation of his life. 
Frequently think of this, most dear brethren; cleanse your hearts from vain and 
noxious desires; constantly offer the sacrifice of the works of your hands to the Lord 
God. Shun idleness, with all your power, as a deadly poison ; for, as our holy father 
Benedict says,—* Idleness is the enemy of the soul.’ And frequently consider, also, 
what is said by a certain approved doctor, in the Lives of the Fathers,—that only one 
devil tempts a monk who is employed in any good occupation, while a thousand 
devils attack him who is idle, and drive him, when stung with innumerable darts of 
temptation, to grow weary of his monastery, to desire the injurious pomps of the 
world, and to make trial of noxious pleasures. And since you cannot support the 
poor with large alms (for you have no earthly riches) and cannot build large churches, 
as kings and other great secular persons do, you,who are shut up within the rules of 
the cloister, and are deprived of all power, should, at least, as Solomon exhorts, 
* Keep your hearts with all diligence,’ and continually use every endeavour to please 
God, Pray, read, chant, write, and employ yourselves in other things of the same 
kind, and with them wisely arm yourselves against the temptations of evil spirits.”* 





* Odericus Vitalis, quoted by Mab. A.S. ix. 137. I cannot mention this old 
abbot without adding, from the same authority, on the page preceding that just 
quoted, a few more words respecting his writing himself, and being the cause of 
writing in others .—* Ipse scriptor erat egregius, et inclita sibi insite artis moni- 
menta reliquit Uticanis juvenibus, Collectaneum enim et Gradale, ac Antiphona- 
rium propria manu in ipso canobio conscripsit. A sociis etiam suis, qui seeum de 
Gemetico venerant, pretiosos divine legis codices dulcibus monitis exegit. Nam 
Rodulfus nepos ejus Eptaticum {Heptateuchum] conseripsit, et Missale ubi Missa 
in conventu quotidie canitur. Hugo autem socius ejus expositionem (Gregorii 
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Those who wrote under the influence of such feelings as an address 
like this was calculated to produce, might very naturally add to their 
manuscript something like an anathema against any person who 
should destroy or deface their labours. Thus the writer of a manu- 
script in the library of St. Gale— 
* Auferat hune librum nullus hine omne per evum 
Cum Gallo partem quisquis habere cupit.’”* 

The same terrible imprecations were occasionally annexed by the 
donors or the possessors of books. As in a Sacramentary which Mar- 
tene found at St. Benoil-sur-Loire, and which he supposed to belong 
to the ninth century. The donor (whose name appears to have been 
erased) having sent the volume as a present from beyond seas, fiercely 
anathematizes all persons who should on any pretence remove it from 
the monastery without the intention of returning it, devoting them to 
the like destruction with Judas, Annas, and Caiaphas.t One may 
suppose that books containing such awful imprecations were the less 
likely to be stolen, and the more likely to be returned if they did get 
astray. Indeed, it was enough to frighten the possessor of a book, how- 
ever honestly he might have come by it. There is a curious instance of 
this in a manuscript of some of the works of Augustine and Ambrose 
in the Bodleian library :—*“ This book belongs to St. Mary of Robert's 
Bridge: whosoever shall steal it, or sell it, or in any way alienate it 
from this house, or mutilate it, let him be anathema -maranatha, 
Amen.” And underneath there follows, in another hand—* 1, John, 
Bishop of Exeter, know not where the aforesaid hguse is, nor did I 
steal this book, but acquired it in a lawful way.” 

As to our present point, however, it will, 1 apprehend, be readily 
conceded, that more care was taken of manuscripts during the period 
with which we are engaged than afterwards,—that is to say, more 


——— ——_—__—_—__ ———— ————————— — 


Magni) super Ezechielem et Decalogum, primamque partem Moralium; Rogerius 
vero presbyter Paralipomenon, librosque Salomonis, tertiamque partem Moralium. 
Prefatus itaque Pater per supradictos, et per alios, quos ad hoe opus flectere poterat, 
antiquarios, octo annis quibus Uticensibus prafuit, omnes libros veteris et novi Testa- 
menti, omnesque libros facundissimi Pape Gregorii Uticensium bibliotheew procu- 
ravit. Ex ejus etiam schola excellentes librarii; id est Berengarius, qui postea ad 
episcopatum Venusia provectus est, Goscelinus et Rodulfus, Bernardus, ‘Turchetillus, 
et Richardus, aliique plures processerunt, qui tractatibus Hieronymi et Augustini, 
Ambrosii et Isidori, Eusebii et Orosii, aliorumque doctorum, bibliothecam sancti 
Ebrulfi repleverunt, et exemplis suis ad simile studium secuturam juventutem salu- 
briter exhortati sunt.” 

* Canis. Ant. Lect. tom. ii. P. iii. p. 230. 

+ I. Voy. Lit. p. 67.“ Ut si quis eum de monasterio aliquo ingenio non redditu- 
rus abstraxerit, cum Juda proditore, Anna, et Caipha, portionem «tern damnationis 
accipiat. Amen,amen. Fiat, fiat.” 

~ “Liber S. Marie de Ponte Roberti, qui eum abstulerit, aut vendiderit, vel 
quolibet anodo alienaverit, vel quamlibet ejus partem absciderit, sit anathema maran.- 
atha. Amen. Aliena manu. Ego, Joannes, Exén Epiis, nescio ubi est domus pre- 
dicta, nee hune librum abstuli, sed modo legitimo adquisivi.” Wanley (who gives 
it in his Cat. Lib. Sept. p. 152,) adds, “ Hie fuit Joannes Grandisonus, E.xoniensis 
Epiis qui floruit circa a.pv. 1327.’ Robert's Bridge was a Cistercian monastery, 
founded by Robertus de Sancto Martino in 1176, a few miles north of Battle, in 
Sussex, (1 Dug. 916,) and consisting at its surrender, an. 29 Hen. VIII., of an 
abbot and eight monks. Burnet, Rec. to Book iii, No. i. vol. i. p. 135. 
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care was taken during what is generally considered as the darkest 
period than during that which followed; and though the time when 
manuscripts came be undervalued and destroyed by wholesale was 
that which followed on the invention of printing, yet that time had 
been prepared for by a long period of gradually increasing laxity of 
discipline and morals in monastic institutions. There had, I appre- 
hend, long been less multiplication, less care, less use of books; and 
many a fine collection had mouldered away. There is a passage, 
which it may be worth while to transcribe from one of John of Trit- 
tenheim’s (or Trithemius) exhortations, delivered to his monks when 
he was abbot of Spanheim, in the year 1486 :— 


“ Do you not know,” he says, ‘‘ that our holy lawgiver Benedict says, in the rule, 
—‘ If any one shall do the business of the convent in a slovenly or negligent manner, 
let him be punished; and if he does not amend, let him be subjected to regular disci- 
pline’? And in his chapter on the cellarer of the monastery, he says,—‘ Let him 
look on the vessels of the monastery, and all its property, as if they were the conse- 
crated vessels of the altar.’ In short, I cannot, and, undoubtedly, I should not, 
refrain from saying in how slovenly and negligent a way most of you do everything ; 
as if they either were not observed by God, or as if their sloth did no injury to the 
affairs of the monastery. Know, my brethren, what I give you notice of beforehand, 
that for all these things, as well as for your other sins, you must give an account to 
the Lord God. For this reason I have diminished your labours out of the monastery, 
lest by working badly you should only add to your sins; and have enjoined on you 
the manual labour of writing and binding books. These, and similar occupations, 
you may carry on with tranquillity of mind and body, within the inclosure of the 
monastery. I wish that you may diligently perform even these works of your hands 
for the love of God, lest you eat the bread of idleness. There is, in my opinion, no 
manual labour more becoming a monk than the writing of ecclesiastical books, and 
preparing what is needful for others who write them ; for this holy labour will gene- 
rally admit of being interrupted by prayer, and of watching for the food of the soul 
no less than of the body. Need, also, urges us to labour diligently in writing books, 
if we desire to have at hand the means of usefully employing ourselves in spiritual 
studies. For you see, that all the library of this monastery, which formerly was fine 
and large, has been so dissipated, sold, and made away with, by the disorderly monks 
before us, that when I came I found but fourteen volumes. It is true that the 
industry of the printing art, lately, in our own day, discovered at Mentz, produces many 
volumes every day; but it is impossible for us, depressed as we are by poverty, to 
buy them all,”"—f. xvi. 


I fear that this was no solitary instance, and that of many places 
it might be said, as Martene says of the cathedral at Auxerre, that, 
beside other causes, “ La negligence des anciens moines ont dissipé un 
si grand nombre de manuscrits qu'il n’en reste aujourd’hui que fort 
peu, ’*—though | apprehend that those whom he here called ancient, 
should, in our inquiry, be termed modern, monks. But passing over 
all the revival period, and all the shocking stories of the state in which 
the manuscripts were found,+ what did Martene himself find in the 


* Voy. Lit. 56. 

tT Only, as we have noticed Montfaucon’s journey into Italy, in the year 1698, I 
must just give his description of the state in which he found the celebrated (said to 
be autograph) manuscript of St. Mark's gospel; which, without admitting all its 
claim, he declares to have as great appearance of antiquity as he recollected to have 
seen in any manuscript :—“ Folia agglutinata simul sunt et putrida, ut non facile 


possint diduci sine fractione ; nam locus perquam humidus, et brevi periturus fun- 
ditus est codex si istic maneat.”— _Diar. It. p. 55. 
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eighteenth century? Several hints in his literary travels shew us, that 
many of the manuscripts which he found were in the hands of per- 
sons by no means sensible of their value. At the archives of the 
cathedral of Narbonne he and his companions found “ Un fort beau 
manuscrit .... . . dont on ne faisoit pas grand cas: mais |’estime 
que nous en fismes, reveilla le soin des chanoines pour le conserver.’’* 
At Albii—“ Beaucoup d’anciens manuscrits que nous trouvames la 
plipart en trés mauvais état. L’estime que nous en fimes fit ouvrir 
les yeux aux chanoines, qui les méprisoient; et ils nous promirent 
den avoir plus de soin al’avenir, La plipart sont de 900, 800, ou 
700 ans.”’+ At the abbey of St. Martial at Limoges,—“On y con- 
serve encore prés de deux cens manuscrits, la plipart des saints péres, 
sur-tout de S. Ambroise, S. Jeréme, 8S. Augustine, S, Gregoire, monu- 
mens du travail des saints moines Benedictins qui ont autrefois sanctifié 
cette abbaye, et edifié le pais, mais aujourd’hui fort negligée par les 
chanoines.’’t 1 beg the reader to understand that I am responsible for 
the italics, which Martene did not think of putting; but I do it as the 
shortest way of conveying a hint which I do not feel it fair to suppress. 
All these stories are of canons, and the author is a monk; and from 
that fact I would draw two inferences,—first, that there might be 
some little prejudice, if not malice, (shall I say colouring ?—hardly, I 
hope, in stories told at the time, to say nothing about character,) in 
the relation of these facts, and that therefore we must not overstrain 
the statements; secondly, that, although we do not find them re- 
corded, there may, perhaps, have been a similar set of stories respect- 
ing monks, if we really knew all, and so our present argument would 
be strengthened. Be this as it may, however, I make the former of 
these remarks not so much with reference to the cases already men- 
tioned, as to a case which I must give in Martene’s own words. Ido 
not know that we can suspect it of being much coloured, but, making 
every deduction, it is quite awful. The holy chapel at Bourges was 
originally founded by John, duke of that city, in the year 1405, for 
thirteen canons, thirteen chaplains, thirteen vicars, and six clerks of 
the choir, and enjoyed a quasi-episcopal jurisdiction. ‘Next to the 
cathedral,” says Martene, “ the holy chapel holds the first rank in the 
city of Bourges ;”’ and, after telling us that “ Le trésor est trés riche,”’ 
and recounting matters of gold and silver, pearls and precious stones, 
vases of agate and rock crystal, he goes on to say— 


“There was once a rich library at the holy chapel; and in order that the books 
might not be dispersed, the holy pontiffs had excommunicated all who should remove 
them. On this account the cardinal Amboise, legate of the holy see, when he wanted 
St. Hilary’s Commentaries on the Psalms, employed all his authority to obtain them, 
and was moreover obliged to give the canons absolution from those censures which 
they would have incurred by lending them. This we learn from the following letter 
of the cardinal, which I copy from the original.” 


In this letter, which Martene gives at length, the cardinal, after 
referring to his wish to borrow the book, and the difficulty which lay 
in the way, says— 
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“ We therefore absolve you from all censures and pains to which you may be 
exposed by the removal of this book; and, by the authority with which we are 
invested and empowered, we declare you to be absolved the said bull, or anything 
else te the contrary, notwithstanding. Given at Bourges, the 3rd of March, 1507.” 

What Martene professes to have found, however, at the holy chapel, 
after the march of intellect had gone on just two hundred and one 
years from that time, | must really give in his own words :— 


‘Ces bulles n’ont point empéché ces manuscrits d’étre dispersez dans la suite. I! 
en reste pourtant encore environ cinquante ou soixante, que j’eus la curiosité de voir. 
Monsieur le procureur du chapitre me fit ouvrir le lieu od ils etoient conservez. Je 
les trouvai dans un état pitoyable, parce que le receveur du chapitre, a qui on avoit 
confié la clef de ce lieu, en avoit fait un poullalier; et que comme ils étoient ouverts 
sur des pupitres, les poules les avoient couverts d’ordures, Lorsque je commencois 
a les munier, Monsieur l'abbé Desosiers, a qui il appartient d’en avoir soin, me vint 
trouver; il ne fut pas moins chagrin que moy de les trouver en cet état, et fit a l"heure 
méme retoyer la lieu et les livres, et me promet de faire relier ceux qui en auroient be- 
soin. L’un des plus curieux manuscrits de la sainte chapelle, est celui qu’on appelle Les 
Heures du Duc Jean. C'est un pseautier Latin avec une version Angloise de six ou 
sept cens ans. Ceux qui me la montrerent, croyoient que c’étoit d’ Allemand ou de 
l'Hebreu. Mais si-tot que je l’eus va, je connus le caractére Anglo-Saxon.”* 

Oh, the ignorance, the carelessness, the barbarian stupidity of the 
monks in the dark ages !—how hateful does it look beside the reverent 
and enlightened watchfulness of the eighteenth century ! 


ON THE REMISSION OF GUILT, ITS PENALTY IS REMITTED. 
(Bishop Davenant’s Thirty-third Determination.) 
TRACTS AGAINST POPERY, NO. VII. 


THe papists deny this most certain verity, and not without a cause. 
For if we determine, that, with the remission of guilt, the penalty of 
guilt is also always immediately remitted, we extinguish the fire of 
purgatory, we nullify the papal indulgences, we shew that prayers for 
the dead are vain and idle, and lastly, we utterly destroy that perpetual 
and profitable trade—the sale of masses, These things the papists 
cannot endure in patience; but those who measure the truth of doc- 
trines by the word of God, and not by the rule of their own lucre, 
will easily perceive that the remission of punishment is necessarily 
and inseparably connected with the remission of guilt. This is evident 
from a variety of arguments :— 


1. From the justice of God, which never inflicts a penalty, except 
in reference to the guilt of sin. For he who exacts the satisfaction of 
a penalty from one who is not guilty, but is already freed and purified 
from all guilt, performs an act, not of justice, but of cruelty; or, at 
least, of absolute power. 

2. We gather it from the very reason of the thing itself. For 
what else does the remission of sin or guilt mean, than not imputing 
it any more as liable to punishment? He, therefore, who says that 
God remits the guilt of the sinner, but does not relax his punishment, 
might, in the same manner, defend the assertion that a king can par- 
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don the crime of a traitor, and yet, for that very crime, send him to 
the galleys or the mines. 

3. This is also shewn by the mode in which Christ took our sins 
upon himself; which he did in no other way than by taking their 
punishment upon himself, and bearing it. If, therefore, he bore our 
punishment instead of us, beyond a doubt he removed it also. ‘Thus 
the prophet Isaiah says, “ He was wounded for our trangressions, and 
with his stripes we are healed.’ How then are we healed, if, not- 
withstanding the passion and the satisfaction of Christ, we are to be 
tortured by very heavy penalties for our sins ? 

4. Our determination is proved by the ‘effect of the satisfaction of 
Christ ; for the proper effect of this is, to render God reconciled and 
at peace with every truly penitent believer. “ We are reconciled to 
God by the death of his Son.”’—Rom. v. 10. “ Being justified by faith, 
we have peace with God.’—Rom. v. 1. But if the penalties of guilt 
are not remitted to the penitent, but they are still to be tortured, that 
God may be satisfied, then it is clear that God is not reconciled to 
them through Christ, and at peace with them. 

Lastly. One proposition follows also from this argument—viz., that 
God does not forgive us our debts less freely and fully than he hath 
taught us to forgive our debtors their debts. But God hath willed that 
we should so completely forgive the faults of those who sin against 
us, that we should, at the same time, lay aside every wish to inflict a 
punishment upon them. He does not therefore concede to penitents 
an imperfect and a nominal remission, but a full and real one, which 
frees us as well from the guilt as from the penalties of guilt. 

But our adversaries attack this position by a multitude of examples, 
and shew that Moses, David, and others, were punished by God after 
the remission of their guilt. 

But that we may not be deceived by equivocation, it must be 
stated that the nature of punishment, properly so called, (which the 
present discussion concerns,) must always be taken from its final 
cause. For that punishment which is inflicted by God, as an aveng- 
ing judge, to the intent that his justice may be satisfied, has the true 
and proper nature of punishment; but we deny that any such punish- 
ment was ever inflicted on Moses, David, or any of the faithful, after 
the remission of his guilt. But that which is inflicted by God as a 
lather, in the course of his providence, to the intent that he may 
consult the advantage of his children, has the nature of medicine, and 
not of punishment. And we grant that chastisement of this kind is 
very often inflicted upon penitents after the remission of their guilt. 

W herefore, just as when a judge orders that the hand of a forger shall 
be cut off, to punish his crime, he inflicts upon him what is truly and 
properly called a punishment ; but when a physician orders the same 
thing to be done, but with a different intention, it bears the name of 
medical treatment, and not of punishment. So also when, in the same 
way, offenders and impenitent men are scourged, they are suffering 
the punishment inflicted by God’s justice; but when pious and peni- 
tent men, after the remission of their sins, suffer from the same lash, 
they are feeling the effects, not of the wrath of God, but of his care ; 
not of God's vengeance, but of his healing hand. 
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MANUSCRIPT LETTER OF BISHOP BEDELL TO WARDE. 
( From the Bodleian Library.) 

Bury St. Edmunds, 15th or 16th of Oct., 1604, 
SaLutem in Christo.—Mr. Warde, I received the last week your 
letters, though I deferred mine answer till I should receive those 
sheets of mine answer which you promised to return by Sir Edward 
Lewknor’s man; but as it seems you altered your purpose, he de- 
livered me the money, 3/.10s. As for having the copy, I cannot 
satisfy your desire; for it must be his that wrote it out of my first 
draught, which is Mr. Bulwer, one of our ministers. For your cen- 
sure, I desire to have it, though, by reason of your delay, it will come 
too late to correct ought in my copy to be given them, except there be 
very great cause. I could none otherwise choose but write so dis- 
coursingly, if I would not have the matters raw and undigested ; and 
yet if 1 had been sure of answer, | would have rather dealt in pro- 
positions, But I purpose to make this offer, that if they will contract 
their reply, 1 will contract my answer. Indeed I am much more 
large in the other demands than this; and therefore, if you blame 
this for too long, I am afraid you will say that these are, too, too 
long. For the points necessary to salvation, 1 think they be all in the 
creed, though perhaps there be more than are necessary, if every 
worde that hath a distinct notion must constitute a distinct propo- 
sition. For example: Pontius Pilate, if it must make this.sense, he 
suffered to be particularized again unto the very president under whom, 
which is no way of necessity to salvation, but of fulness of the nar- 
ration, I think with you the fundamental points since Christ’s coming 
are the same, and cannot be changed. Of this point I do, in few 
words, speak in the second demand. For your objection of the apostles’ 
ignorance of the death and resurrection of Christ, it was betore the per- 
fect instruction which they received concerning the faith to be pub- 
lished in the world; till which time, I think, the same were not of 
absolute necessity to salvation. And even then I doubt also, whether 
such as Cornelius, or those that were baptized by John’s baptism, as 
they Acts, xix., were, if they had died in state of damnation, if they 
had not so believed, &c. Touching Mr. Baynes his place I do not 
desire it in many respects; besides the uncertainty of stipend, a new 
subscription would be urged, and I should have, I fear, as little time 
as now to go tomy book. I confess only the desire of the society 
which you and I were wont to have; and the University doth some- 
what move me. Concerning the ceremonies, I viewed Ursinus, 
(p. 150 and 151,) of Parcus’ edition, and I perceive how he makes 
human and civil laws to bind the conscience extra casum scandali, but 
not ecclesiastical. 1 confess | doubt of the difference, and of both 
the parts; for example, whether if a magistrate do forbid wearing 
arms, he sins that does it without scandal; and, again, why more 
then he that wears not a surplice, being so commanded? But, in our 
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case, it matters not at all, sith the same things is commanded by the 
bishops and the magistrates; so now the ceremonies have force from 
them both. Im which case, methinks, if this commandment be not 
contrary to the law of God, then is obedience to be yielded, not only 
for fear, but for conscience’ sake, as the apostle speaks, Where you 
say, that, if good order be kept, it is lawful for a man to use his liberty, 
| demand who shall judge whether good order be kept or no? And 
if the magistrate’s authority restrain not the use of liberty, what doth 
it work upon things indifferent at all? I confess, if there were forget- 


fulness, or any just and sufficient moral reason which should draw me 


to break that law, I have not sinned against God, (wherein I take 
their not binding of the conscience to consist, be they ecclesiastical 
or civil,) in things indifferent, | mean ; but that some will take excep- 
tion to such obedience, cannot be such a reason, since they know the 
pleasure of the magistrate is such; and the curing of their opinion is 
that which the magistrate intends. As for relinquishing the ministry, 
if nothing impious be required at our hands, I dare not approve it, for 
all the inconveniences in the world, Sith both to minister and people 
that which is so necessary should, methinks, swallow all inexpe- 
diences. As for scandal, that shall be taken, not given, if 1 do by 
virtue of the authority of another, and under the obedience of the 
filth commandment, (the which he is grieved at, and the which he 
knoweth right well,) with no mind so to do, nor proud conceit of my 
knowledge and liberty. And thus I write to you in private. But as 
for my public preaching, it hath been never of these matters; save 
in one sentence, as 1 will shew by-and-by. I have not willingly 
entered into these points, but have been enforced by the scriptures 
which | handled, (2 Col.) Why are ye burthened with traditions? 
When the apostle, seeming to make it lawful for the Colossians to re- 
ject such burthens, | moved that doubt if they might, and answered, 
that this might be intended to the rulers of that chureh who were too 
remiss and too ready to receive such ceremonies. But [if] it be 
meant of every inferior, then it is to be remembered he speaks of such 
traditions as were will worships, wherein holiness, at least, if not part 
of justification, was put. Otherwise if they were not tainted [with] 
superstition as opinion of worship, merit, satisfaction, necessity, (whe- 
ther to the kingdom of heaven, or the being of such parts of God's 
worship wherein they were used,) they might be, yea, ought to be 
yielded unto, if the magistrate and church governors commanded 
them. By those rules, obey them that have the oversight of you. Let 
every soul be subject to the higher powers. Yet might the inferior, by 
all lawful means, seek to enjoy his liberty. And amongst other pro- 
testing for tt, that he doth desire to do otherwise rather than so, but 
for obedience’ sake, &c. And this course especially seems necessary, 
if the magistrate should require a minister to do something without 
which he could not be suffered to exercise his ministry. In which 
case the preaching of the gospel should sway more than all our desire 
of even our own liberty. Salus populi suprema lex. This was the 
sum of my speech, and, as | think, not in many words more, wherein, 
though I confess I gave some light how to do in case these ceremonies 
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be found untainted with superstition; yet do I, in the meantime, not 
excuse them of it, nor say anything what is to be done in our par- 
ticular present case. Once only (as before I said) I spake of them 
thus: in my sermon before our bishop, my text being out of Gen. xiii. 
— Let there be, I pray thee, no contention between thee and me,” &c. 
When having largely entreated and complained of contentions in the 
church, and that since the beginning of it, presently after Christ's 
apostles’ departure out of the world, handled also Abram’s reason (is- 
suasive, (we are brethren,) 1 touched our contentions. When I said 
I would not go so far off as to wish with the poet—“ Utinam ne in 
Delio nemore,” would God they had never been left to be an apple 
of dissension among us, &c; nor (that whereof though | did see little 
hope for the present, yet for future time it was not impossible) that 
God would put into the heart of the king’s majesty, and of the reve- 
rend fathers, the governors of our church, to remove them. ‘That | 
would desire that my brethren, the ministers, who had stood out 
against them, would even take some burden upon them, e bono pacis, 
rather than deprive the church of the fruite, themselves of the comfort 
of their ministry, do that willingly which they must do necessarily, 
&c. These were the very words, or, sure I am, the very sense, of that 
speech ; and, save in these sermons, I have said nothing in public. 
For private I have desired to hear all the arguments that I can; but 
never undertook to resolve any of all whatsoever. For, in truth, my 
speech hath been still that, if I may see reason, I will stand out with 
them ; otherwise 1 would we might all yield and go together. It is 
true, that, in some meetings, where, by the chief of our company | 
have been enforced to take the place of the respondent, I have as- 
sayed to answer the contrary arguments. And, be it spoken between 
us, I do not find any great difficulty so to do; but if these men do 
hereupon voice me for a patron and persuader to the ceremonies, they 
do me wrong. This I say, and this only; be they as absurd as they 
will by supposition, if they be not wicked, the solitude of the churches 
is a greater absurdity and misery. Read the Epistles of Melancthon 
in Jezolin’s ninth tome, the title “ De Scandalo;” for Beza’s ye know 
it. Yea, but subscription, For my part | never spake so much to 
any man as 1 do to you now; but that which I will do, I will sub- 
scribe to, Truth it is, there be other things, even in the reformed 
book, subject to doubt; but when they will give them all, as they 
will, a commodious interpretation, what reason have I to be witty in 
another's meaning against myself, and not to give it to their writings, 
which I would to be given to mine own? For my part also, I take 
the term—not repugnant to the word of God—to mean, in the form of 
subscription, in matters of substance, and directly ; otherwise I would 
be loath to subseribe that any writing of man is such. As for the re- 
ports spread of me, let the spreaders of them see to it. I have the 
testimony of my conscience that I spoke no worldly, things, but the 
glory of Christ, and the good of the church, and according to my best 
understanding I have used (or, at least, endeavoured to use) no course 
unseasonable for these times. But if concerning these matters I have 
used to speak according to the conceit of some men, all had been well 
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and seasonable. I cannot so do, If I speak at all, I must speak ac- 
cording to my persuasion. If I still profess, not as modestly as I may, 
in such cases to prescribe to no man, nor to be moved if other dissent 
from me, | appeal to my hearers. And yet save in the one wish be- 

fore the bishop, I have spoke nothing which is not the constant doc- 
trine of Melancthon, Beza, Martyr, yea, Calvin himself. Yea, dué 
they were strangers, and saw not our estate. Asif they composed their 
doctrine touching ceremonies or indifferent things, as prognosticators 
do their almanacs, for their own meridian only. Ah! Mr. Warde, 
God grant these men’s vigour avail not more to popery than the others’ 
remissness. But we shall avail more with standing out. A likely 
matter. We shall, without doubt, in the twinkling of an eye, make 
him revoke so many proclamations, speeches, and other public and 
private testifications of his purpose in that behalf whoin we see to be 
more vehement for these ceremonies than the B.B. themselves. But 
what if we were sure how the event would fall out, and we could, by 
standing out, further the cause? If that course be against duty, we 
may not take it to a good end. Let us do our duties according to the 
will of God, and hap what can. Fiat justitia et ruat coelum, as the 
proverb says. See whither I am carried in this argument; but this 
is to the end you might fully and truely know how 1 have proces eded 
in this cause; and, if need be, have i it ut voculum defensionis mea, as 
Gerson speaks, if any say of me otherwise. See how hard it is to 
keep an even course; on the one side, some blame me as a favourer 
of disorderly persons, and, as I am told, some of our bishop's atten- 
dants have said my sermon was a seditious sermon, and many like 
speec hes, (I believe because I glancingly touched the disorders of under- 
officers in [a word illegible] and polling, &c., and wished the names 
of puritans and precisians cast to hell, that we might be known only 
by the name of Christians; ) while some other say, I persuade to the 
ceremonies ; and not that only, but report my general speeches as 
special, nay, not mine, as they make them, but their own. Thus it is, 
moderate courses are subject to the calumniations of both extremes. 

But of these matters enough. 


SACRED POETRY. 


THE COUNTRY PASTOR’S REGRETS. 
THE ANCIENT VILLAGE. 


Let me still love thee in thy quietude, 

Sweet sylvan village! and thou, aged rook, 
Who sitt’st sole sentinel in ivied nook, 
Survivor of thy noisy brotherhood ! 

And I with thee, in thine own pensive mood, 
Could linger, till the lights of ages fall 

Around us, like moonbeams on tapestried hall, 
And saintly forms come forth, and virgins good 






















































ms In achurch, says Origen, there are two assemblies—one of men, and the other 





THE MODERN CATHEDRAL. 


Wirnovt, the world’s ing noises rise,— 
Turmoil, disquietude, dak tany foors. 
Within, there are the sounds of other years— 
ts fall of prayer and solemn harmonies, 
Which imitate on earth the peaceful skies ; 
And canonized regret, which backward bears 
Her longing aspect, movi tful tears. 
Such blest abodes to Heay’n’s all-pitying eyes 
Might yet be eloquent for a nation’s good. 
But where is now the kneeling multitude ? 
The connoisseur, with proud and curious eye, 
The world’s gay loiterer, in his sauntering mood, 
And silver-tongued spruce verger passes by. 
Sad picture of lost faith, and evil nigh ! 





THE DAILY SERVICE NEGLECTED. 


Anp are we then alone, on holy ground, 

Most gracious Father? Are we then alone, 
Because the world regards not, and is gone ? 
Where are the solemn dead which lie around? 
Are they not with us? Are thy courts not crown’d 
With spiritual hosts about, and the sweet tone 
Still lingers round thine altars? Are they flown, 
Bearing no more to see their God disown’d? 
Has the great Michael left us?—mighty arm! 
Gabriel, our fortitude, and the blest charm 

Of Raphael’s healing name? In my heart’s fear 
I heard a voice, “ Be still, and lowly bend ; 
While two or three remain, Lord is here; 
And where His Presence is, His hosts attend.” * 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


Litre child, upon thy bier 
There is a solitary tear ; 

But that tear is not thy mother’s. 
And by thine open is seen 
Another little cell of green ; 

A lowly grave—but not a brother’s. 
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SACRED POETRY. 


Little child, thy days are past, 

And none was painless -but the last ; 

¥ mer beaconr ph y a stranger's ach 
et through thy little days of 

Thou hast not lived and ake we in vain, 
Though seeming only born to die. 


Little child, when thou shalt stand 

Upon thy Saviour’s blest right hand, 
And all is mute but charity ; 

Oh then, the Angel bands among, 

That tear shall find a trumpet’s tongue, 
And plead for one that loved thee. 


Lyra Apostolica. 


Dvoiey 3’; we 1) dnpdy ty@ wodipowo wiravpat. 


NO. XXXIX. 
1,—SAMARIA. 


O Ratt not at our brethren of the North, 
Albeit Samaria finds her likeness there ;— 
A self-formed priesthood, and the Church cast forth 


o the chill mountain air. 


What though their fathers sinned, and lost the grace 
Which seals the Holy Apostolic line? 
Christ’s love o’erflows the bounds His Prophets trace 


In His unveiled design. 


Israel had Seers :—to them the Word is nigh ; 
Shall not that Word run forth, and gladness give 
To many a Shunammite, till in His eye 


The full seven-thousand live ? 





2.—DEEDS NOT WORDS. 


PRUNE thou thy words, the thoughts controul 
That o’er thee swell and throng ; 

They will condense within thy soul, 
And change to purpose strong. 


But he, who lets his feelings run 
n soft luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard service must be done, 
And faints at every woe. 


see meanest deed more favour bears, 
Where hearts and wills are weighed, 


transports, choicest prayers, 
gh thas tna their hour, and fade. 
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3. 


Wuene’er I seek the Holy Altar’s rail, 
And kneel to take the grace there offered me, 
It is no time to task my reason frail, 
To try Curist’s words, and search how they may be ;— 
Enough, I eat His Flesh and drink His Blood, 
More is not told,—to ask it, is not good. 


I will not say with these, the Bread and Wine 
Have vanished at the consecration-prayer ; 
Far less with those deny, that ought divine 
And of immortal seed is hidden there. 
Hence, disputants! the din, which ye admire, 
Keeps but ill measure with the Church’s choir. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
‘ of his Correspondents, 


DR. WISEMAN’S LECTURES. 


Mr, Eviror,—My attention having been accidentally drawn to the 
Lectures lately delivered by Dr. Wiseman on what he terms the 
essential ground of separation between the churches of England and 
Rome, I send you the following remarks, which occurred to me in 
perusing the first three Lectures, in order that, if you deem them 
likely to promote the cause of religious truth, you may insert them in 
your Magazine. | 

In the first Lecture, which is intended to be an introduction to the 
rest, Dr. W. says, (p. 2,) that “ he will examine whether Romanists are 
justified in admitting, as the ground-work of all that they believe, an 
authority—a living authority—established by Christ in his church, with his 
security against error, in contradistinction to that principle which admits 
of no supreme, infallible authority in doctrine, save the written word of 
God.’ He afterwards adds, (p. 5,) that “the whole kernel of the con- 
troversy between the two religions lies in the question, whether God 
intended the Scriptures to be the only rule of faith.”’ On this statement, 
I would observe that, whatever other protestant churches may do, the 
church of England does not call the Scriptures the rule of faith. What 
it says in its sixth article is, that “ Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation.’’ Its rule of faith is a series of articles or pro- 

itions, to which it requires the assent of its members ; and, follow- 
ing in this case, as in all others, the example of the primitive church, 
it admits into those articles nothing which is not either read in scrip- 
ture, or may not be proved thereby. 
This may, at first sight, appear a merely verbal distinction ; but 
Romanists take advantage of our neglect of it. They tell us, and tell 
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us truly, that the early fathers appealed to a rule of faith, or apostolic: 
tradition, distinct from scripture; since the heretics, in answer to 
whom the appeal was made, did not receive the Scriptures generally 
received in the church. How, they triumphantly ask, is this fact to 
be reconciled to the protestant doctrine, that scripture is the only rule 
of faith? On closer examination, however, the apparent discrepancy 
vanishes. The rule of faith, to which the early fathers appealed, was 
the creed handed down in the apostolic churches ; and every article of 
that creed, as we learn from the references to it in the writings of 
Ireneeus and Tertullian, was either expressed in the Scriptures, or 
might be proved by them. It was, in substance, the same as that 
which our church now receives under the title of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The church of England, therefore, is in perfect rend. cam with the 
primitive church. The deviation is on the part of the church of 
Rome, which has added to the primitive creed articles neither read in, 
nor capable of proof from, scripture. 

Dr. W. (p. 6) insists much on the negative character of protestantism, 
and the few systematic attempts which have been made to establish pro- 
testant principles on positive demonstration. Protestantism is undoubt- 
edly a negative term, meaning a negation or rejection of the errors of 
the church of Rome: it has reference, not to what we believe, but to 
what we do not believe. But have protestants no positive articles 
of belief ? — and do they not endeavour to establish them by positive 
demonstration? What is Bishop Pearson’s work on the Apostles’ 
Creed but an-exposition of the grounds on which we give our assent 
to the articles contained in it? It was unworthy of Dr. W. to resort 
to this miserable quibble about a word. After dwelling at some 
length, though for what purpose I must confess myself unable to 
discover, on “ the distinction between the grounds of adhesion to, or com- 
munion with, any church, and the grounds of conviction of its truth,” 
Dr. W. proceeds to contend (p. 8,) that, as the fundamental principle 
of protestantism is, that “ the word of God alone is the true standard and 
rule of faith,” a protestant has not complied with the conditions which 
his religion imposes upon him, unless he has satisfied himself, step by 
step, of the authenticity, integrity, and inspiration of the books of 
scripture, and of his own competency to understand and interpret 
them. His inference is, that, as few go through this preparatory 
course, few can be said to be protestants on principle. Be it so. 
How does this affect the question between the two churches? A 
Roinan catholic may, indeed, say, “1 can, without any abandonment 
of principle, spare myself the trouble of this long and complicated 
inquiry, because I rest my belief on the determinations of an infallible 
church.” Still, if he should be asked why he believes his church to 
be infallible, he must go through a process of proof not less long and 
complicated than that by which the protestant establishes the authen- 
ticity of the Bible. How many Roman catholics, we ask in turn, go 
through this process ? 

Dr. W., is at some pains to prove (p. 11) that which will be readily 
conceded to him — that the first teachers of Christianity adapted their 
preaching to the circumstances, habits, opinions of the persons whom 
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they addressed; employing different arguments according as they 
reasoned with a Jew or a Gentile, an unlettered man or a philosopher, 
He then endeavours to connect this fact with the cases of certain 
German professors, who a to have been recently converted to 
Romanism. One was led by the study of history, another of political 
economy, another of moral philosophy, to the adoption of the catholic 
(i.e., Roman-catholic) principle of church authority. The connexion 
between their cases and those of the Jewish and Gentile converts 
to Christianity is not very satisfactorily made out. We know the 
kind of protestantism professed in many of the German universities ; 
and cannot, therefore, be surprised that men, shocked at the extra- 
vagant opinions which were continually springing up around them, 
should occasionally be brought to think that an infalli le authority in 
the church afforded the only security against the evils arising from the 
abuse of the right of private judgment. 

Dr. W. proceeds (p. 18,) to contrast “ the rich variety of motives " 
by which these learned men were induced to embrace Romanism, 
with “the sad meagreness of reasoning’’ discoverable in the accounts 
published of conversions from Romanism. The history of all such 
conversions, according to him, is briefly this—that the individual, hav- 
ing met with a Bible, and looked in vain for any mention of tran- 
substantiation, auricular confession, purgatory, had gone to consult 
the priest; that his priest had argued with him, and advised him 
to shut a the book, which was leading him astray; that he had 
saggy in reading, and had become a protestant. Now, says 

. W., this man was a protestant from the eg 5 he had started 
with the principle, that whatever is not in the Bible cannot be an 
article of faith, Dr. W. professes a strong antipathy to the word 
controversy ; but he does not seem to object to an occasional use of the 
arts of controversy, Surely the priest did not content himself with 
telling the inquirer to shut up the Bible ; but also used some arguments 
to convince him that, besides the written word, an infallible authority 
existed in the church, by which the doctrines in question were 
sanctioned ; and if he remained unconvinced by those arguments, he 
must, in turn, have assigned some reason for withholding his assent. 
Dr. W. cannot have stated the whole case; the reasoning on either 
side cannot have been so meagre as he represents it; unless, indeed, 
the priest assumed the existence of the infallible authority, and re- 
quired an immediate acquiescence in his ipse dixit, If he pursued 
this course, the reasoning could not well be otherwise than meagre. 

Dr. W. concludes his introductory Lecture with announcing his 
determination to write in the spirit of meekness and gentleness, not- 
withstanding the bitterness and acrimony with which the tenets of his 
own religion are assailed, I entirely concur with him in the wish 
that all bitterness and acrimony were banished from religious contro- 
versy ; but he must forgive me for observing, that there is no one cir- 
cumstance which excites greater alarm in the minds of protestants than 
the striking contrast between the bland and courteous language held by 
the advocates of Romanism in this country, and the tone of fierce 
denunciation and menace which pervades the publications of their 
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Irish brethren. It raises a suspicion of the sincerity, not of Dr. W., 
but of his employers. At present their policy is to lull to sloep the 
igilance of English protestants by conciliatory expressions an 
icrlans of peace and goodwill; and they do well in selecting Dr. W. 
as the person to convey those sentiments, But when that object 
has been once attained, and they feel themselves in a situation to 
throw aside the mask, then Dr. W. will give place to other teachers 
better fitted to pave the holy and Rochen pAOIINE severity of the 
church against heretics — against all who will not yield unconditional 
submission to its decrees. 

The subject of Dr. W.’s second Lecture is the protestant, of his 
third, the catholic, (i.e., Rcman-catholic,) rule of faith. He begins the 
second with some remarks on the complexity and confusion of the rule of 
faith, as laid down by the church of England. He compares the sixth 
with the twentieth article of our church. In the former it is said that 
“ Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; so. that 
whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article of faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation ;’’—in the latter, that “the church 
hath power to ordain rites and ceremonies, and authority in controversies 
of faith ; and yet it is not lawful for the church to ordain anything contrary 
to God's word written ; neither may it so expound any passage of Scrip- 
ture as to be repugnant to another.’’ Here Dr, W, discovers great con- 
fusion and complexity. (p. 29.) It is declared,” first, that the church 
has authority in matters of faith ; and then, that the church cannot 
prescribe anything contrary to Scripture. In the second proposition 
a limitation is set to the first ; and an appeal is made from the authority 
of the church to a higher tribunal, which is to determine whether that 
which is ordained by the church is contrary to God’s word written or 
not. What, asks Dr. W., is this tribunal? Is each man to judge for 
himself? We answer, without hesitation, that he is. What, then, he 
rejoins, is each individual to be a judge over the decisions of his 
church ? Can anything more anomalous be imagined than that each 
individual in a society should have greater authority than the whole 
society collectively? Let us see, however, whether the Romish 
church is not involved in precisely the same anomaly. 

Dr. W. does not claim for his church the power of ordaining any 
thing contrary to God’s word written; on the contrary, he declares 
it (p. 30) to be impossible for the church so todo. Why ?— because 
the church is infallible. But an inquirer may, perhaps, ask him to 
prove the infallibility of his church. He will allege in answer words 
of our blessed Lord, recorded in the New Testament, which, in his 
opinion, express that doctrine. But the inquirer may, perhaps, con- 
tend that he has given a wrong interpretation of our Saviour’s words. 
How, then, is he to justify his interpretation? Not, certainly, by 


— 








* I infer from the note subjoined to p. 29, that Dr. W. inclines to the opinion of 
those who deem the first clause in the twentieth article spurious. If it is, there is no 
ground whatever for the charge of complexity and confusion. in 
the sixth and in the twentieth article, is made solely to Scripture. 
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an appeal to the infallible authority of the church, for its infallibility 
is the very point in question. He must endeavour, by reasoning and 
urgument, to satisfy us of the correctness of his interpretation ; that i is, 
he must appeal to the judgment of each individual. The difficulty is 
only shifted; unless Dr. W. is prepared to affirm that the church 
is infallible because it declares itself to be so. 
Dr. W. (p. 31) now recurs to a point on which he had insisted in 
his first lecture—the duty of every protestant to satisfy himself that 
the Bible is the Word of God ; that is, to satisfy himself of the genuine- 
ness and inspiration of the books of Scripture. But before I proceed 
to the examination of Dr. W.’s arguinents, I must say a few words 
respecting the point of view in which the church of England regards 
human authority. Because we deny the existence of an infallible 
authority in the church, Dr. W. wishes it to be inferred that we pay ‘ 
no respect whatever to authority; but this is a misrepresentation of is 
our sentiments. On this very subject, of the canon of Scripture, we . 
appeal to authority—the authority of the Jewish, and of the primitive 
Christian, churches. Why do we exclude the apocryphal books from 
the Old Testament? because the Jewish church did not receive them 
into its canon. Why do we reject the eighteen books enumerated 
by ‘Tyndal, in his “ Amyntor?’ because the primitive church re- 
jected them. Weare as much alive as Dr. W. can be to the diffi- 
culties in which the question of the formation of the canon of the New 
Testament (for to that I shall now confine myself) is involved. 
Neither the mode of its formation, nor the date of its completion, can 
be accurately traced. We learn from the short preface to St. Luke's 
gospel that many accounts of the ministry of Christ were in circu- 
lation among the converts; and that he undertook the office of 
writing his own gospel for the purpose of supplying the disciple to 
whom it is addressed with a fuller and more accurate narrative. The 
very existence of a variety of accounts would, in process of time, 
impose on the church the necessity of making a selection ; of discard- s 
ing those of which the origin was doubtful, or which were disfigured 4 
by idle tales and fictions; and of setting the seal of its authority on 
those which could be traced to the apostle s, and the immediate fol- 
lowers of Christ. We might expect, therefore, to find, and we do find, 
that one part of the business of the ecclesiastical synods—which met 
at stated periods—was to pronounce upon the genuineness of writings 
purporting to be the works of apostles, or apostolic men. ‘The form- 
ation of the canon of the New ‘Testament must consequently have 
been a gradual process.* No one church, at first, possessed either all 
the gospels or all the epistles now contained in the canon; but as a 
constant intercourse was kept up between the several chure hes, the Ke 
books which they respectively deemed genuine were mutually com- 
municated to each other, till at length the same canon, with some differ- 
ences of minor importance, was adopted by all. The exact time of its 
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* As Rome was the metropolis of the civilized world,—the centre, as it were, to 
which whatever was rare and valuable was naturally attracted,—it is probable that 
the church of Rome possessed the first complete collection of the books of the New 
Testament. 
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completion cannot be accurately fixed; but we learn from Ireneeus, who 
wrote in the latter half of the second century, that the four gospels, 
and most ofthe other books contained in our canon, were then re- 
ceived in the church, 

We admit, then, that the settling of the canon ofthe New Testament 
is attended with many difficulties; and that few protestants are 
willing to encounter the labour necessary to the thorough investigation 
of the subject. They take the correctness of the canon upon trust ; 
and thus, according to Dr. W., abandon the principle of protestantism. 
The Roman c: atholic, on the contrary, who is bound by his principles 
to pay entire submission to the authority of the church, is under no 
obligation to go through this laborious and complicated process of 
inquiry. The church has set the seal of its authority on the present 
canons ; he therefore receives it. But here, again, if he should be asked 
to prove that the church possesses the authority which he ascribes to 
it, what will be his answer? Will he stop the inquirer's mouth by 
replying, that the very question savours of the spirit of protestantism ? 
This would, perhaps, be his safest course. Dr. W., however, is more 
adventurous; he undertakes, in his third lecture, (p. 62,) to shew by 
what train of reasoning Roman catholics arrive at the individual pos- 
session of the principle of church authority. He supposes, then, that, 
net content with the more eompendious method whereby God 
brought us, through baptism and early instruction, into the pos- 
session of the faith, we are desirous of investigating the authority 
of its principles. We begin naturally with the Scriptures: we 
take them up, and submit them to examination. Dr. W. then 
gives a concise statement of the usual arguments by which, first, the 
genuineness of the books of the New Testament, and then the 
credibility of the narratives contained in the gospels, is established. 
Having thus proved, by simple historical or human evidence, 
the divine authority of Christ, he says that we next proceed to 
inquire, What is it that Christ taught? Among the communications 
made by him to his disciples, one was, that he should secure the per- 
manence of his religion by providing for a perpetual succession of men 
who should be invested with authority to teach, through all ages, the 
doctrines which he had himself delivered. The body thus consti- 
tuted — which Dr. W. calls the church, (confounding the church 
with its ministers)—stands forth with the authority vested in it by 
Christ, and proclaims, “ Under that guarantee of divine assistance 
which the words of Christ, in whom you believe, have given me, I pro- 
nounce, that this book contuins the revealed word of God, and is tnspired by 
the Holy Spirit ; and that it contains all that has a right to enter into the 
sacred collection. Thus, adds Dr. W., the catholic (i.e. Roman catholic) 
at length arrives, on the authority of the church, at those two important 
doctrines, of the canon and the inspiration of the Scripture, which it ts 
almost, if not quite, impossible to reach by any course of ordinary human 
investigation.” (p.65.) Yet Dr. W., inthe very preceding page, had said, 
that, “by merely historical reasoning, we come, from the Word of God, 
sehen these historical motives oblige us to be lieve, to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of a body depository of those doctrines which he came. to establish 
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among men.” How will Dr. W. reconcile these contradictory state- 
ments? We are to establish the genuineness of the books of the New 
Testament by historical testimony. From those books, which constitute 
the canon of Se ripture, we are to collect the principle of the authority 
of the church; and then, on the authority of the church, receive 
the canon of Scripture, respecting which we cannot arrive at any safe 
conclusion by ordinary human investigation. 

Dr. W. appears to be aware that he is open to the charge of rea- 
soning ina circle. Some,” he goes on, “ will say, These are mutual, 
and consequently insufficient testimonies. You believe that the Scripture 
first teaches you the church, and then that the church teaches you the 
Scripture.’ But he contends that there is a fallacy in the very rea- 
soning. Instead, however, of directly pointing out the fallacy, he 
resorts to an illustration. “ When an ambassador presents himself before 
a sovereign, he is asked, ‘WW here are his credentials ?” He presents them ; 
and on the strength of them he is acknowledged as an ambassador ; so that 
he himself first presents that document whereby alone his mission and 
authority are subsequently established.” ‘The church, according to this 
illustration, presents the Bible, and says, ‘These are the credentials on 
which I require you to payne my authority. But the illus- 
tration, in order to serve Dr. W.’s purpose, ought to go wa little 
further. Suppose that the genuineness of the credentials themselves 
should be questioned, would the ambassador venture to reply, You 
must receive them as genuine, on my authority? This, however, is 
what the church of Rome ventures to do, 

Dr. W. is manifestly not quite satisfied with his own illustration. 
He goes on to say: “ We do not believe the church on the authority of 
Scripture, properly so called: we believe it on the authority of Christ ; 
and if his commands, in her regard, were recorded in any other book 
which we felt ourselves bound to believe, although uninspired, we should 
receive them, and, consequently, the authority of the church, equally as true. 
We consider the Scriptures, therefore, in the first instance, as a book 
manifesting to us One furnished with divine authority to lay down the 
law : we take it in this view, and examine what he tells us; and we dis- 
cover that, supported by all the evidence of his divine mission, he has ap- 
pointed this authority to teach ; and then, that authority not merely ad- 
vises, but obliges us, by that power which Christ has invested in it, to re- 
ceive this same book as his inspired word.” But here again, Dr. W 
sees that his statement is open to objection. “ Some,” he says, “ may 
perhaps think, that a similar line of reasoning would, with a slight devi- 
ation, be applicable to the demonstration of the other (the protestant) 
rule of faith. To a certain point we may both go, step by step, through 
the same process. We both take up this sacred volume on human and 
historical testimony, and we receive all that Christ has in it taught us. 
So far we march together, and then diverge. We take for our guide those 
texts which appoint the church to teach ; the others take the proposition, 
that the Bible is to be the rule of faith.” \t might be inferred from this 
statement, that the church of England collects from texts in the Bible 
that the Bible is to be the rule of faith; but this would be an 
erroneous inference. I have already explained in what sense the 
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church of England receives the Bible as the rule of faith. It re- 
ceives the rule of faith, delivered down in the apostolic churches, 
and finds that every article of that rule is read in, or may be proved 
by Scripture. It rejects, therefore, as false—or, at Jeast, as unne- 
cessary to salvation—any article which does not rest on that foundation. 
Dr. W. has not correctly stated the directions in which the two 
churches, after travelling together for some time, diverge. Both 
establish, by the same species of testimony, the genuineness and the 
credibility of the Scriptures, and the divine mission of Christ; both 
equally admit, that whatever Christ has taught is to be received as 
binding upon the faith and practice of Christians. But the church of 
Rome takes for its guide those texts which appoint the church to 
teach; and then, on the authority of that church, receives the 
Scriptures as the works of men divinely inspired. The church of 
England deduces the inspiration of Scripture directly from texts of 
Scripture, without any intermediate reference to the authority of the 
church. It finds in the Scriptures declarations of Christ to his 
apostles, that “ When he should himself return to the Father, he would 
send another comforter, to abide with them for ever—even the spirit of 
truth, who would guide them into all truth, who would teach them 
all things, and bring all things to their remembrance, whatsoever 
he had said unto them.” rom these declarations the church of 
England infers, that the apostles were furnished with all the aids 
and assistances necessary to enable them faithfully and fully to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God, on all points pertaining to that 
which is the end of the Gospel—the eternal salvation of man, 
The church of England, then, believes the books of the New 
Testament to be the works of men divinely-inspired, on the same 
ground on which the church of Rome believes the authority of the 
church to teach—on the declarations of Christ himself, contained in 
Scripture; and believing those books to be the works of divinely- 
inspired men, of men, commissioned by Christ himself, to rear the 
fabric of the visible church, while it admits the authority of the 
church to teach, it sets a limit to that authority—viz., that the church 
cannot ordain anything but that which is contained in those books. 
Dr. W. has mixed up together two questions, which are essentially 
distinct—that of the canon of Scripture, and that of its inspiration. 
But it isevident that the process of reasoning by which his church 
establishes its own authority to teach is involved in difficulties pre- 
cisely similar to those by which our church establishes the inspiration 
of Scripture. Dr. W. therefore, has done unwisely in attempting to 
trace the process of reasoning by which Roman catholics arrive at the 
individual possession of the principle of church authority. He has 
abandoned the principle of Romanism. He should have contented 
himself with telling his hearers that they must believe the Scriptures 
to be the works of men divinely inspired, because the church declares 
them-to be so. 

Dr. W. dwells, with no small exultation, on an assertion of Jeremiah 
Jones, « That very little had been done, up to his time, towards establish- 
ing the New Testament on canonical authority.” “So,” says Dr. W. 
(p. 36,) “ the protestant church, for two hundred years, had done little 
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or nothing towards establishing the first elementary principles of its belief 
upon any logical foundation.” Will he allow me to ask him, when it 
was that his own church finally settled the canon of Scripture ?— 
when it inserted the apocryphal books, as we deem them, in the 
canon? Was it not at the Council of Trent? Up to that time, to 
most of the Latin bibles—to that, for instance, of Nicholas de Lyra 
—is prefixed a short treatise, entitled, “ De Libris Canonicis et Non 
Canonicis,” in which those very books which the Council of Trent 
admitted into the canon are pronounced uncanonical. If, then, 
protestants allowed two Lanitoal years to elapse before they settled 
the canon of Scripture, the church of Rome was guilty of a similar 
neglect during a space of 1500 years. “ Yes,” Dr. W. will reply; 
“but the Scripture a/one is not our rule of faith; it was not, there. 
fore, equally incumbent on us to settle the canon.” This evasion, 
however, will not serve his purpose. By his own admission, the 
church collects its own authority to teach out of Scripture ; the first 
step, therefore, to be taken, was to distinguish, among books professing 
to be Scripture, those which were from those which were not; that 
is, to settle the canon of Scripture. This, in fact, had been done; 
the Council of Trent unsettled the canon. 

Dr. W. affirms (p. 37) that he has hardly found a single argument 
advanced by protestant writers in favour of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures which is not logically incorrect. I am willing to admit, 
that the proofs brought forward by Mr. Tottenham, and Mr. Hartwell 
Horne, amount to nothing more than presumptive proofs. If one, 
professing to be commissioned to announce a revelation from Heaven, 
works miracles in attestation of his mission, it is surely no strained 
inference to conclude, that he has received such divine assistance as 
will enable him fully to communicate that revelation ; still it is only an 
inference. We rest our belief in the inspiration of the Scriptures, on 
the promises made by Christ to his apostles. “ Why, then,” asks 
Dr. W.,“ do you number among the inspired writings the gospels of St. 
Mark and St. Luke, who were not apostles ? Or, admitting these, why 
do you exclude the Epistle of Barnabas ?”” Dr. W. cannot require to be 
informed, that the primitive church received the gospels of St. Mark and 
St. Luke into the canon because they contained the preaching of St. 
Peter and St. Paul respectively, or that doubts were from the first 
entertained respecting the genuineness of the epistle ascribed to 
Barnabas. “ But,” rejoins Dr. W., “was all that an apostle wrote 
necessarily inspired, or only those books which we possess? If the 
former was the case, we have assuredly lost many inspired books, 
since no one can doubt that St. Paul wrote many more epistles than 
have been preserved. If the latter, what marks of inspiration can we 
discover in the third Epistle of St. John, or in the Epistle to Philemon?” 
It will be time enough to answer the former of these two objections 
when Dr. W. tells us what those lost epistles of St. Panl were, and 
proves to us that they contained any doctrine pertaining to salvation 
not contained in his writings now extant. We cannot argue about 
books which not only do not exist, but which cannot even be shewn to 
have ever existed. The latter objection bespeaks (Dr. W. must forgive 
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the term) a strange misapprehension of the purposes for which the 
gift of inspiration was conferred. We talk of the inspiration of the 
Scriptures,* meaning, of course, the inspiration of the writers; for 
what purpose, then, were the writers inspired? In order that, in 
their statements of the revelation, which they were commissioned to 
communicate, they might be enabled to declare the whole counsel of 
God, and be secured from the possibility of error. When they wrote 
on points not connected with the truths which formed the subject of 
that revelation, we are not to look for internal marks of inspiration. 
When St. Paul, for instance, wrote to Philemon in behalf of a fugitive 
slave, his object was not to declare or to explain any article of Christian 
faith, but to make a request, which he enforced by motives peculiarly 
Christian; such, however, as any pious Christian, standing in the 
relation in which he stood to Philemon, might have urged. The 
epistle was received into the canon, because the church was satisfied 
that it was the genuine work of St. Paul, not because it contained 
internal marks of inspiration. We affirm neither that all that he 
wrote, nor that the whole of his epistles, which we now possess, was 
necessarily inspired. When he desired Timothy to bring the cloak 
which he left at Troas, we do not ascribe the expression of that desire 
to the suggestion of the Holy Spirit. But when he prescribes what 
Christians are to believe and do, then we receive whatever he delivers, 
as of divine authority, as delivered by one commissioned and enabled 
to declare the will of God to man. 

Dr. W. says (p. 43) that “ the authority of history or of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, independently of the divine force allowed it by the 
(Roman) catholic, can prove no more than the genuineness or truth 
of the Scripture narrative; but to be available as a proof of inspira- 
tion, must carry us directly to the attestation of the only witnesses 
vapable of certifying the circumstances,—that is, of the apostles them- 
selves, who have given no such attestation.’’ Has St. Paul given no 
such attestation? But Dr. W. will perhaps reply, that he is now 
speaking only of the gospels. I have said more than once that our 
belief in the inspiration of the apostles rests on the same ground as 
that of the belief of the Roman catholic in the authority of his church, 
—on the declarations of Christ recorded in Scripture. Still the fact, 
that ecclesiastical writers, from the apostolic age to the present, have 
uniformly spoken of the authors of the sacred books as divinely in- 
spired, is, in our estimation, no slight confirmation of the correctness 
of our interpretation of our Saviour’s words; it shews that such has 
always been the belief of the church. My principal object, however, 
in noticing this part of Dr. W.’s argument is to call the reader's atten- 


A 





* It would be well if this inaccurate mode of speaking was laid aside ; and if, instead 
of talking of inspired books, we talked always of inspired writers. We should then 
see that the kind of inspiration necessarily varied with the circumstances of the case, 

-Inspiration in the case of a prophet is of the nature of direct suggestion ; such also was 
its nature in that of St. Paul. In the case of the apostles, who were the companions of 
( brist on earth, and heard his discourses, the object was not to suggest, but to bring 
preaching to their remembrance, and to enlighten their understandings as to its 
real import. In all cases the gift was conferred in order to enable the inspired person 

‘© accomplish the object of his calling. 
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to the concluding remark :—And thus, by rejecting tradition as an (infal- 
lible) authority, is the only basis for the inspiration of Scripture cut away. 
I thought that Dr. W. believed the inspiration. of Scripture on the 
authority of the church ;—why is ¢radition now substituted for the 
church?—the terms are not synonymous. Is it for the purpose of 
diverting our attention from the real state of the controversy between 
the two churches on the subject of tradition ? That controversy turns 
simply on a question of fact, to be separately determined in the case of 
each particular doctrine in support of which tradition is alleged. We 
concur with the Roman catholic in affirming that there is an unbroken 
chain of tradition in favour of the inspiration of Scripture ; but that 
unbroken chain, independently of the positive promises of Christ 
recorded in Scripture, would not have been deemed by us a suffi- 
cient voucher for that inspiration. Dr. W, proceeds (p. 44) to con- 
tend, that God could not design the Bible to be a rule of faith to all 
men, on account of the difficulties attending the translation of it from 
the languages in which it was originally composed, now become dead 
languages,—of those attending its dissemination throughout the world, 
—and of those which stand in the way of arriving at the right under- 
standing of its contents ; of these difficulties he gives a formidable and 
somewhat, exaggerated description. But are they in any respect 
diminished by adding, as Roman catholics add, the unwritten to the 
written word, and saying, that both together are the rule of faith,—or, 
to speak more accurately, the sources from which the rule of faith is 
derived? If Dr. W. undertook the conversion of a heathen nation, 
either he would withhold the Bible,—that is, a portion of the rule of 
faith,—or he would be, with regard to the first two difficulties, in the 
same position as a protestant. ‘The third he would, of course, over- 
come by an appeal to the authority of the church, as the infallible 
expositor of holy writ. l am, Mr.. Editor, yours, 

PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS, 


( To be concluded in the next number.) 


LETTERS ON THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS. 
NO. XVII, 


As | have been led, by the history of Apollinaris, to say something 
concerning the principles and views upon which the church opposed 
him, it will not be out of place to set down, almost without comment, 
two or three passages from the writings of Athanasius, as illustrative 
of the state of mind under which he and his brethren contended for 
the faith. His was a state of mind seldom experienced, and little 
understood in this day ; and, for that reason, it is at least interesting 
to the antiquary, even were it not a sound and Christian state also. 
The highest end of church union, to which the mass of educated men 
now look, is peace and unanimity ; 
built upon faith, and truth really the first object of the Christian's 
efforts—peace but the second. If there be at this time any difference 
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between members of the church, the first and last wish—the one 

mount object—of what are called judicious men, is to patch it up. 
No matter what the difference is about ; that is thought so little to 
the purpose that your well-judging men will not even take the 
trouble to inquire what it is. It may be, for what they know, about 
the being of Almighty God Himself; but they will not admit, what- 
ever it is, that it can be more than secondary to the preservation of a 
good understanding between members of the church. They think, 
whatever it is, it may safely be postponed for future consideration— 
that things will right themselves—the one pressing object being to 
present a bold and extended front to our external enemies, to pre- 
vent the outward fabric of the church being weakened by dissensions, 
aud insulted by those who witness them. ‘The church is a means to 
an end; it exists, in an especial way, for the sake of the faith com- 
mitted to its keeping. But our practical men forget there may be 
remedies worse than the disease; that latent heresy may be worse 
than a contest of “party; and, in their treatment of the church, 
fulfil the satirist’s well-known line :— 


*Propter vitam vivendi perdere causas,” 


No wonder they do so, when they have been so long accustomed to 
merge the church in the nation, and to talk of “ protestantism” as 
synonymous with true religion. Whatan exposure it was in St, Peter 
to exert his apostolical powers on Ananias; and in St. John, to 
threaten Diotrephes! What an exposure in St. Paul, to tell the 
Corinthians he had “a rod’? for them, were they disobedient! One 
should have thought, indeed, that weapons were committed to the 
church for use as well as for show ; yet the present age would have us 
believe, that the church is the most primitive, when it neither 
cares for the faith itself, nor uses the divinely ordained means by 
which it is to be guarded. Now, to people who acquiesce in this 
view, | know well that Athanasius is not more an authority than an 
English non-juror; still, to those who do not acquiesce in it, it may 
be some little comfort, some encouragement, some satisfaction, to see 
that they are not the first persons in the world who have felt and 
judged of religion in that particular way now in disrepute. The fol. 
lowing extracts, then, are for those who “ have ears to hear.”’ , 

On the subject of contending for the faith, Athanasius says, in a 
letter to the bishops of Egypt and Libya :— 

“ I exhort you, my brethren, having in your hands the faith set forth at Nicw, by 
the Fathers, and vindicating it with all earnestness and trust in the Lord, to set an 
example to Christians of every country, shewing them the contest which must now 
be fought against heresy, for the truth ; and warning them of the manifold devices 
of the enemy. Martyrdom is not merely the refusing to offer frankineense: to 
confess the faith is in heart a glorious martyrdom also. Not only idolaters are 
condemned as aliens, but traitors to the truth also. Judas surely forfeited his 

_ §postolical dignity, not by sacrificing, but by betraying his Lord. Hymenmus and 
Alexander fell away, not to idols, but by wrecking their faith. Abraham, on the 
other hand, was crowned, not because he was slain, but because he was faithful ; and 
the other saints mentioned by St. Paul, Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jepthah, David, 
and Samuel, and the rest, were justified by faith, not by bloodshedding ; and are 


Ad. Episc. A2g. 21. 
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The illustrations here used will teach us how the primitive church 
used those Old Testament narratives which we have almost con- 
signed to the department of antiquarian research, or philosophical 
history, and consider rather curiosities of an obsolete system than as 
“examples.” The Jewish saints evidenced the same faith, and, in sub- 
stance, the same inward habits of mind, in slaying, as the Christians 
in being slain. ‘They were confessors, if they were not martyrs. 

At the same time, Athanasius perfectly understood that the kingdom 
of Christ was “ not of this world,” and that the Gospel might not be 
propagated by the sword. It has sometimes been said, that he was 
the first persecutor in the church: here we might fairly demand facts 
in evidence ; though it is but according to ordinary custom for those 
who so extravagate to cast the burden of proof on the parties 
assailed, and only to concern themselves in what are called views. 
Views, without proof, are all in all in this day, as affording scope for 
originality and effect, without any labour. They are the genuine 
characteristic of what is called a “ talented’? man. Meanwhile, till 
evidence against Athanasius is adduced from facts, his disavowal of 
the principle—as contained in the following passages—may tell some- 
what in his favour; especially since they incidentally disclose some- 
thing about the fact also—viz., that he was not the first Christian 
who persecuted ; on the contrary, that he and his were the first who 
were persecuted by Christians. Speaking of the violences and cruelties 
by which Constantius succeeded in compelling the bishops to Arianize, 
he says :— 


“Tf it was altogether unseemly—as indeed it was—that certain bishops, under 
these circumstances, should take fright, and change sides, yet it was much more un- 
seemly, and unlike men who were sure they were right, to overpower and compel the 
unwilling. Thus the devil, seeing be has no part in the truth, rushes on, and ‘ breaks 
down with axes and hammers’ the gates of those who admit him. But the mild 
Saviour teaches, ‘ If any one is willing to come after me’—‘ He who is willing to 
be my disciple ;’ and when he comes to each, he does not overpower him, but rather 
knocks and says, ‘ Open unto me, my sister, my spouse.’ And if they open, he 
enters ; if they are reluctant, and refuse, he retires. For not by swords, or darts, or 
soldiers, is the truth heralded, but by persuasion and discussion. But where is per- 
suasion, where there is fear of a king? Or what discussion, where refusal is 
met by banishment and death ?”—Hist. ad Mon. 33. 


Again— 


** Other heresies are silent when confuted by the force of truth, as feeling abashed ; 
but the new and detestable heresy of these men, when overcome in argument—when 
put to shame and defeat by the truth itself—what does it, but try to force, imprison, 
and beat into conformity those whom it cannot convince ; thus, if in no other way, 
stamping itself as having no part in godliness ; for it is the characteristic of godliness 
not to compel, but to persuade, as I have said."— Ibid. 67. 


By these violent measures, as is well known, the catholic world 
was, for a season, overcome, and Athanasius left by himself; or, as 
Hooker expresses it, “Athanasius was against all the world, and all 
the world against Athanasius.” The following passage expresses his 
feelings under this oppressive solitariness :— 


“ After they have accomplished their purposes towards the Italian and other 
churches, banishing, or compelling, and spreading terror in every quarter, at last 
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their fury fell upon Alexandria, just as happens in the course fadisease. And this 
was craftily done of those warriors against Christ ; for with a view of having the sub- 
scription of many bishops to shew, and that Athanasius, when his turn came, might 
not even have bishops to sympathize with him, therefore they spread this general 
terror, and kept it in reserve (é~edpov) for their insidious purpose. Senseless men, 
they did not consider that all they had to shew was their own violence, not of the deli- 
berate assent of the bishops; and that, though brethren fail, and friends and ac- 
quaintance fall away, and none be found to sympathize with us, or to exhort, yet 
that God is a refuge for us enough, and far more than enough. For Elias was 
alone, in persecution, yet God was all in all to his saint. And our Saviour, giving 
us a figure of this, was left alone, and plotted against by his enemies ; lest we should 
faint when deserted in persecution, let go our hope in him, or betray the truth ; 
which may at the outset, indeed, seem to be in straits, but will be confessed, even by 
the persecutors, in the end.”—Tbid. 47. 


I have in my last paper said something about what is meant by 
“the truth,” which Athanasius speaks of, and by which he says the 
Arians were confuted in the controversy ; but, at this day particularly, 
one never can repeat too often, or enforce too earnestly, how it is 
ascertained. Its sources, then, in the judgment of the English church, 
which we maintain to be plainly coincident with the ancient church 
catholic, are two-fold—Scripture and universal tradition ; tradition 
first, then Scripture, in order of time. Scripture first, and then tra- 
dition, in point of authority. Scripture proving, tradition teaching. 
The earliest and most remarkable illustration of this Anglican rule, 
by which we are distinguished both from protestants and papists, is to 
be found in the history of St. Cyprian, which sets before us, in his 
doctrine, the supreme authority of the sacred volume; and, in his 
incidental error of conduct, the right province of tradition; but no 
slight evidence of it will be found in the following brief extracts, 
written just a century after St. Cyprian’s letters, which serve to 
exemplify it. We will first take the province of tradition, then of 
Scripture. 

Athanasius speaks of tradition in passages too many to quote; for 
instance, in his encyclical letter to his brother bishops, he speaks of 
the antiquity of the tradition :— 


“ Rouse yourselves, with us, my brethren, I beseech you, as if ye, as well as we, had 
received the injury; let each come up to the rescue, as if in his own quarrel, lest in 
no long time the ruler of the church—nay, the church’s faith—be depraved. Both 
are in jeopardy, unless God shall soon, by your means, set right what has gone 
wrong, and avenge the church. For our rules and forms are not now given to the- 
churches for the first time, but were handed over, well and surely, from our fathers ; 
nor does the faith date its beginning from this day, but has passed from the Lord, 
through his disciples unto us. In order, then, that what has been preserved in the 
churches, from the ancient believers up to ourselves, may not be dropped in our days, 
nor demand be made on us hereafter for what has been committed to our trust, 
rouse ye, my brethren, as stewards of God's mysteries, and witnesses of the attempt 
to consign them to plunder. Ye shall hear the full account of what has happened, 
from the bearer of this ; but I have been eager briefly to tell you somewhat myself, 
that ye may know, indeed, that never the like has yet been done against the church, 
since the day when our Saviour, ascending into heaven, gave this charge to his disei- 
ples, saying—*‘ Go, disciple all nations, baptizing them,’ ” &e. 


‘ 


In like manner, when speaking of the proceedings of the Nicene 
Council, he insists on the agreement of doctors in the tradition, as the 
great criterion of truth :— 
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‘* This, as the fathers have taught us, is really doctrine, and truly the token of 
teachers,—to speak, one and all, the same ; to be at variance, neither with each other, 
nor with their predecessors. For such as are otherwise cireumstanced, are but 
worthless teachers, not true ones. For instance, the Gentiles speak different things, 
and dispute with one another; their doctrine is aot true. But the saints and the 
genuine heralds of the truth agree together, instead of differing. Even though they 
lived in different times, yet they tend towards the same point, being prophets of God, 
who is one, and concordant preachers of the same gospel.”-——De Lect. 4. 


Again, he speaks of the catholicity of the tradition thus—his imme- 
diate subject being the doctrine of the Trinity :— 


“ Let us see, in addition, what was the aboriginal tradition, teaching, and faith of 
the church catholic, which the Lord gave, the apostles preached, our fathers guarded. 
In this the church is founded; and from it he who departs, neither is, nor can be 
longer called, a Christian. There is a holy anda perfect Trinity, &e...... That 
this is the church's faith is to be learned from our Lord’s words, when, on sending 
forth his apostles, he charged them to lay this foundation for his church—*‘ Go ye, 
disciple all nations, baptizing them,’ &c..... And they went forth accordingly, 


and so taught; and that preaching has extended to every part of the church under 
heaven.”—p. 1 ad Ser. 28. 


With this majestic constancy of the church catholic in preserving 


the apostolic teaching, which she had received, he contrasts the fickle- 
ness of the Arians :— 


“They disturb and unsettle everything, nor even thus are content with their 
doings ; for not a year passes but, as if it were a matter of civil contract, they 
meet together, and profess to draw up some decision about the faith; which brings 
on them ridicule and disgrace, more than anything else, since they themselves, and 
not any other parties, abrogate their acts. For if they were satisfied with what they 
had already drawn up, they would not attempt it a second time, and then make a 
third attempt, and be prepared to supersede it for a fourth when a short time is past 


and an opening occurs for their usual practices upon individuals." Ad, Epise. 
Fo. 6. 


Such is Athanasius’s plain witness to the existence of an apostolical 
tradition in his day, on the high doctrines of faith interpreting Scrip- 
ture; he will be found, however, not less decided in verifying and 
testing it by Scripture, and allowing individual Christians to do so. 
If it be asked, why—if catholic tradition be a sufficient guarantee for 
the truth of a doctrine—we have recourse to Scripture, I reply that, if 
God has given us and enjoined upon us two guides when one would 
be sufficient, this calls for gratitude, not for complaint; and that in 
matter of fact he has even bound upon us both scripture and tradition 
—-the one as the formal depositary, the other as the interpreter of the 
holy truth. 

One of the extracts above-cited begins thus :—* Let us see, in addi- 
tion, what was the aboriginal tradition.” What had been just adduced 
were proofs from Scripture, which, in primitive times, ever accom- 
panied the appeal to the teaching of the church catholic, 


Again— 


“IT have delivered to thee, according to the apostolical faith delivered by the 
Fathers to us, introducing no speculations of my own, but tracing the doctrine I 
have been taught, agreeably to the Holy Scriptures. For that doctrine is concordant 


with the proofs already adduced in confirmation from the Holy Scriptures.”"—Ep. ad 
Ser. fin. 
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In another place, he speaks more at length— 


“ He who is faithful, and a disciple of the gospel, having grace to discern spiritual 
things, and having built his house of faith upon the rock, stands ever settled and 
secure from the craft of these men. But the simple, as 1 before said, and he who is 
but defectively catechised in doctrine, looking only to the words used by the adver- 
sary, and not entering into their meaning, is forthwith allured by their practices. 
Wherefore it is good and needful to pray for the gift of discerning of spirits, that 
each may know, according to St. John’s injunction, which to reject, which to admit, 
as friends and adherents of the faith... But since holy Scripture is more 
powerful than anything else, therefore I advise such as wish to know fully about these 
things, to study the divine oracles.”"—Ep. ad Ep. Gg. 4. 


Two remarks only are necessary to explain the doctrine of private 
judgment upon Scripture, with which | bring this number to an end. 

First, while it is abstracted/y open to every one to verify tradition by 
Scripture for himself, yet it is not so in matter of fact. It is as wrong for 
the generality of Christians to attempt it, as if there was no right at 
all. ‘This is evident, even at first sight. Every one may be a lawyer, 
a soldier, or an orator—that is, there is no law of the land against it ; 
yet most men would but bring upon themselves vexation and ridicule 
if they attempted to be either of the three. Now, it is as certain that 
the interpretation of Scripture requires qualifications for the due per- 
formance of it as pleading or fighting; knowledge of the languages 
does not come by nature. It may, indeed, be objected that a divine 
illumination is promised us to lead us into truth; but I deny the fact. 
Surely there is no promise of a guidance into truth made to each indi- 
vidual, educated or not, and that by means of the bare text of Scrip- 
ture ; and, as far as we may judge, Almighty God is not wont to effect 
supernaturally, what may be effected in the way of nature. Now, 
saving faith, considered as a temper of mind, cannot be obtained, ex- 
cept supernaturally, on account of Adam?’s fall; therefore, for the ob- 
taining of ¢, each individual must ask, and may humbly expect, the 
aid of divine grace. But saving knowledge, though it might be, and 
has sometimes been, supernaturally vouchsafed, as by inspiration, may 
be gained by natural means, and of it 1 am now speaking. Now 
this is the subject of catholic tradition, which, in the case of the majo- 
rity of men, stands instead of individual examination. The critical 
interpretation, then, of Scripture, for the purposes of saving know- 
ledge, though possessed as a right by all, can be enjoyed as a privilege. 
by few ; and they will be as mistaken who attempt it without, or beyond 
their qualifications, as any one who goes ont of his depth in any 
matter of this world. 

Tn the next place, I would say that the juxta-position of Scripture 
with tradition is ordinarily but a negative comparison of the one with 
the other; though it may be, if it so happen, much more. I mean, it 
must be rather used to see that tradition is not amiss than to prove 
that it is right. This is the very meaning of the word “test” or 
“verification,” which is satisfied if there is no actual disagreement, 
and does not ask for more. I must explain myself. Scripture has 
vut one sense, surely ; but what that one full sense és, it may be, we 
are not (ordinarily speaking) able to ascertain for ourselves. There- 
lore, Providence has mercifully given us catholic teaching, or tra- 

Vou. X.— August, 1836. x 
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dition ; but even then it may so happen that, owing to the infirmity of 
the human mind, ordinary individuals may not see, for certain, that 
this catholic doctrine, even when confronted with Scripture, és the one 
real sense of Scripture. You will say this is a paradox, but observe 
what I say. Though the text of Scripture has but one sense, it seems, 
in matter of fact, to various persons, to have various senses, though they 
have had the catholic doctrine set before them ; therefore, though they 
all believed that catholic tradition to be genuine, nevertheless, numbers 
would still hold that it might have, as far as the /etter of Scripture goes, 
those other various meanings, had they not been assured authorita- 
tively that it has not. ‘The text of Scripture seems to have many senses, 
though it has but one ; it will seem to have them quite as much after 
the one real sense is given as before ; but what all inquirers will cer- 
tainly see, and what will be sufficient to see, is, that the catholic is one 
of those senses which it may have, not that which it must—that it is 
not excluded by the text of Scripture from being true. Few men, 
perhaps, if left to themselves, would see any one sense such, as to be 
sure that Scripture cou/d have none other but it; yet I suppose few 
men, indeed, if they examined diligently, but would also confess that, 
whatever other sense it might admit, it would, at least, admit the 
catholic sense. This, then, is the true mode of verifying or proving 
the tradition of the church universal by Scripture, not to insist upon 
seeing only that one sense in Scripture which the tradition assigns, but 
toexamine whether there is anything in Scripture inconsistent with it. 
- With these two cautions, private judgment upon Scripture is most salu- 
tary and desirable: let no one attempt what he cannot do, either by fancy- 
ing he has a supernatural guidance which is not promised, or that he can 
find a scientific definiteness in Scripture language which has not been 
intended. Let him thank God for the clue given him to the sense of Scrip. 
ture in the catholic faith, and let him use it to investigate the glories 
of God’s grace in Scripture, as he might investigate his attributes in 
the natural world,—admiringly, thankfully, awfully, lovingly ; enjoying, 
not disquieting himself,—not setting out with a doubt whether Scrip- 


ture and tradition agree, but with a generous presumption in favour of 
their agreement. 


ee 





THE DAILY CHURCH SERVICE. 


Dear Sir,—In the 2d volume of the “ Tracts for the Times,’’ there 
are some remarks in answer to a correspondent of yours, in which 4 
wish is expressed for the more frequent adoption of the daily service. 
May I venture to suggest some other reasons for the practice, which I 
think that writer would approve, which flow from the spirit of the 
church itself, and which, therefore, not being external, cannot eventually 
be frustrated of their object. Let me state the reasons in my own 
person. 

In the first place, I consider it my duty, according to the direction 
of the rubric, “to say daily the morning and evening prayer, not 
being let by some urgent cause.” This I may do, either alone or 
with my family. And such being the case, it is far more desirable 
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that I should say it in church than out of church, and if the distance 
will admit, the convenience is the same. In practising this, there can 
be no disappointment ; for, at all events, such an act of obedience is 
its own reward. 

Again, to take it in another point of view, if I had any parishioners 
who would wish that I should read with them, either the whole or 
part of the a service, I should consider that, in all parochial avo- 
cations, I could scarce have any in which I could more profitably 
spend half an hour in the day. But, in all such domestic visitings, 
there is, in general, some uncertainty how far the persons really make 
such ministrations their own by partaking in them ex animo, Now, 
if any such person will come to church without any invitation, here 
there is the additional satisfaction of its being thus rendered their own 
act and deed, and therefore more beneficial to them. In adopting and 
maintaining the daily service for this reason, again, I consider that a 
person cannot be disappointed. ‘There will always be found two or 
three who will be glad to join their minister, in the smallest parish. 

The inducement of being able to draw a congregation by invitation 
appears to be liable to the following objections :—It is not, I conceive, 
in most instances, difficult to do so. External motives come secretly 
into operation ; and persons who are thus induced to attend will either, 
in the course of time, fall gradually away, or be led to attach an 
undue weight to the external performance of a duty which will thus 
be rendered, like every other duty, a snare to the conscience, and 
become a painful, rather than a delightful service; and instead of 
being the very moving spring of all other more active duties, it will 
become a substitute for them. 

May I venture to suggest also whether we are not apt to think too 
much how we may draw people to church, (though far from being 
the spirit of that excellent writer,) and too little of the occasions when, 
for their own benefit, and that of the church, they should be debarred, 
or, at all events, in some degree restrained, from such a privilege. 

In the present day, it seems hardly sufficient for the revival of a 
forgotten duty to point to the rubric. To those who require arguments of 
utility, it may be stated, that the clergy would find, in the general 
adoption of it, more to the regulation of their own minds “ in quietness 
and confidence,” and consequently to the real benefit of others, than 
in more ostentatious and exciting services in the cause of religion, 

Among those who have adopted this practice in their country 
parishes, many names may be remembered which are most sacred 
among us; such as Herbert, Hammond, Kettlewell; and for further 
arguments, one need but allude to Mr. Newman’s sermon on the subject, 
in his 3rd vol. What has been here said is by no means speculative ; 
but the reasons for which the practice is observed by some, and, it is 
hoped, will be by more. Surely, if evil is to be averted from the 
church in England, it must be by such means, in connexion with a 
more frequent administration of the Lord’s Supper, for the weekly 
commemoration of which the daily service is greatly subsidiary. 
Yours, truly, A. B. 
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COLLECTION AFTER SERVICE. 


Str,—Most persons who have been in Scotland, and who have noticed 
the custom, common both to the church and kirk in that country, 
of making a small contribution (at the door, where I have seen it,) 
upon the ‘Lord's day, to a plate held for that purpose, cannot, I think, 
but have regretted that nothing of the kind exists in our own churches, 
agreeing, as the practice does, with the apostolic injunction (1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2.) “concerning the collection for the saints.’ That injune- 
tion indeed, it may be said, was to meet a temporary need ; but we 
must all surely, as members of the catholic and apostolic church, 
desire to gather up even the fragments of primitive usage. It may 
have been only a temporary practice, but it may also have been con- 
tinued ; besides that, something equivalent to the need does often 
occur amongst us. 

I have sometimes wondered, therefore, that the church of England, 
with all her care to be primitive, had nothing seemingly to answer to 
this; for it never occurred to me till the other day, and it may not to 
others, that it is only for want of rubrics being more looked into, and 
complied with as wy Oey as your correspondent “I. V.H.” would 
have them, that she has not. For want of this, I say; for must it not 
have been intended, that not one sentence only, the least bordering 
upon alms that can be found in the offertory, should be read before the 
prayer for the church militant, as is customary when there is no com- 
munion, in the few places where it is still made use of; but that, com- 
munion or not, there should be both an offertory read and alms 
collected every Sunday? It is true, in the prayer as it follows, the 
case ls contemplated of there being no alms or oblations; but this 
refers, Pome only to the possibility, that none able or willing to con- 
tribute may have eee to be present; or again, may have been 
meant to apply to holydays, when the prayer would be used ; and yet 
the injunction of the apostle would not be infringed by having no 
offertory. 

Perhaps the disuse of an apostolic custom may have proceeded 
from the very general neglect of the rubric directing that the service 
should be continued after the sermon, the minister returning to the 
altar. Thus one loss leads to another. Were the directions of the 
prayer-book, on this latter point, universally complied with, we might 
come to think it worth while also to restore a practice in conformity 
with the directions of the apostle to the churches of Galatia, Achaia, 
and probably Macedonia. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
June 2st, 1836. O. R. H. 


SERVICE IN GAOLS. 


Sik,—In your number for this month, an interesting account is given 
of a ministerial visit to a large city hospital, and I could not read the 
description of the service in that hospital without being forcibly re- 
minded of some of the happy hours I have spent in discharging the 
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duties of chaplain to a similar establishment in the midst of a large 
rural population. Never, I think, has our liturgy seemed more 
adapted to the wants and feelings of my fellow worshippers, than 
when it has been my privilege to lead the devotions of the sick and 
the convalescent. Never have I felt myself more truly an ambassador 
for God, than when proposing to the sons and daughters of affliction 
an unfailing remedy for all the ills of life. But it is sometimes my 
painful office to address a congregation of a very different character, 
and to offer up supplications and thanksgivings in the midst of a very 
different assembly. As chaplain to a gaol, [ have, on several occa- 
sions, felt the services of our church to be very ill adapted to the per- 
sons gathered together for worship in the prison chapel, and have often 
wished that some compilation from, or modification of, our forms of 
prayer were set forth under proper authority, which would enable me, 
in a more satisfactory manner, to say to my auditory, “ Let us pray.” 
Our form of sound words is evidently designed throughout for 
persons who are in earnest in their religious duties, and sincere in their 
religious professions ; whereas the inmates of our prisons are, for the 
most part, persons who either scoff at holy things, or care for none of 
them, Is it lawful, under these circumstances, to use & selection from 
the prayers, or in any way to alter the forms of our church? I should 
be thankful for any hints upon this subject which your correspondents 
may be disposed to furnish. Your obliged servant, L.M.N. 


June 6, 1836. 


POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS. 


Str,—The clergy of twenty-six parishes out of thirty included in the 
Kastry Union, having, in the month of April last, forwarded a peti- 
tion to the Poor Law Commissioners, requesting them to allow the 
paupers in that Union the liberty of attending divine service at the 
parish church, and an answer having been received from the Com- 
missioners, dated 9th of June,* in which they have refused to grant 
such permission, it is important that the local circumstances of the 
case should at the same time be made known, as most probably in 
no other Union do greater facilities, or less objections, exist with re- 
gard to the practicability of extending such leave. This will in some 
measure be manifest, when it is stated that the Union is situated at 
scarcely one furlong distance from the church, which is of consider- 
able size, compared with its parish, and capable of containing at least 
one hundred and fifty paupers, without interfering with the seats re- 
quired for the parishioners ; that space now remaining empty, which 
the aged and infirm poor of sixteen parishes formerly occupied, who 
were united under Gilbert’s Act, and brought together to that spot 
where the present Union has arisen as a substitute. Mention of this 
accommodation was made to one of the Commissioners during the 
interval pending between the petition and the answer; and it was 
also suggested that some person might be appointed to attend the 


* See both in ** Miscellanea.” 
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paupers this short distance, and prevent their going elsewhere, and so 
abusing the liberty, if extended to them ;-at the same time, the laud- 
able and pious feeling of some of the paupers por the subject was 
not Se 


by unnoticed. ‘To instance the case of two,—one of whom 
had been in better circumstances, and in the habit of attending his 
church about seventy years, and the other upwards of fifty: both of 
these, when forced by necessity to go into the Union, expressed, 
as their first great wish, a hope that they should not be denied the 
ivilege of attending church. And ought these, together with others, 
they are poor, to be now for ever excluded from again enter- 
ing into the house of God? 
That the reply of the Commissioners, and their continuance of the 
restraint, when applied to the case in question, will, for the most part, 
ve far from satisfactory to a mind of calm discrimination, and 
imbued with religious feeling, admits not of much doubt; at the same 
time it would be highly wrong to undervalue, and not duly to appre- 
ciate, their appointment of a chaplain, and their regulations respecting 
morning and evening prayers, which are daily read by the governor. 
The salary, however, of the chaplain, being only 40/. per annum, is 
certainly not such as to ensure more than one service on the sabbath, 
which is now performed. With respect to the contrast drawn be- 
tween “ the spiritual aid thus saaddaa for the paupers,”’ and the 
opportunities afforded out of the workhouse, “ who, by the infirmities 
attendant on age and other practical obstacles,” may be prevented 
attending church, it is surely a fallacious argument to maintain that 
because a few out of the Union cannot, from natural impediments, 
attend, therefore an artificial restraint upon those who are able and 
desirous of attending, may be either necessary or justifiable. It is, 
moreover, difficult to conceive how the attendance of the pauper can 
“ lead to irregular conduct in himself, and to disorder in the work- 
house,”’ I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Georce RANDOLPH, 
Eastry Vicarage, Sandwich, June 17th, 1896. 


a 





CORONATION OATH. 


Mr. Eviror,—I wish to submit to your consideration, and that of 
your readers, a subject at present the most deeply interesting and im- 
portant—that of the coronation oath in relation to the church. 

The principles of both the ministerial bills affecting the Irish church 
and the English church are inconsistent with, and contrary to, the 
obligations of that oath. This oath has not been disturbed, either at 
the repeal of the Test Act, or at what is called the emancipation of 
the Romanists :--what was done then amounted merely to repealing 
certain laws, which being the result of peculiar political circum- 
stances, were temporary ; but the coronation oath is coeval with the 
constitution ; and if the principle of life in the constitution be any- 
where, it will be found there (in the coronation oath); if this be dis- 
regarded, the constitution is dissolved. What cauist will say that the 
subject is not released from his allegiance ? 
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(Archbishop or Bishop)—Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession of the gospel, and the 
protestant reformed religion established by the law? And will you 
preserve unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and to the 
churches committed to their charge, all such rights and privileges as 
by law do or shall appertain unto them, or any of them ? 

(King or Queen)—All this I promise to do. 

After this the king or queen, laying his or her hand upon the holy 
gospels, shall say—* The things which I have here before promised 
I will perform and keep, so help me God,” and then shall kiss the 

book. 

How can “the appropriation clause’’ stand for a moment in pre- 
sence of such an oath? The integrity of the whole national church is 
preserved in that of each of its churches, ‘ Unto them,” the whole 
of the churches constituting the church of this realm, “ or any of 
them,” the light shall not be extinguished, or its lustre dimmed in an 
single church. The Tithe Commutation Bill of the English chure 
contains also the spirit of an appropriation clause. There is not time 
now for a laboured argument, as I address you at the eleventh hour, 
to draw your attention and that of the clergy to the question, There 
are large parishes in which, as tithe increases, further ecclesiastical 
divisions should be made, to accommodate the increase of population ; 
but henceforth, whatever increase of tithe might take place, the church 
will receive no benefit. If a population grow up on land now uncul- 
tivated, and shall be maintained by their own labour from that land, 
(this is no mere hypothesis), such population will be without provision 
for the maintenance of religion among them,—will in fact be placed 
under the operation of an “ appropriation clause,’’ For whether the 
provision (now by divine and human law existing in the church, co- 
extensive as yet in its boundaries with those of the state,) be locally 
withdrawn, or prevented accruing im future, it is the same principle, 
equally fatal to the church. 

But the commutation of tithe into a corn-rent, checking all future 
progress of the church in administering to an increased population, is 
destructive of the principle of the church. The price of wheat is 
now about 5Us., the average price in the reign of Henry VIII. was 
that of 10s. per quarter; the tithe of a living then valued at 207. is 
now worth 300/.; but if this commutation had then taken place, the 
equivalent now received by the church for tithe would be forty quar- 
ters of wheat, worth 100/. 

The church is thus let down, or in fact reduced to a sect, as Lord 
Morpeth expressed himself in the debate on the Irish Church Bill, 
June 2: he said that, “ because it” (the Church Temporalities Act) 
“ provided only for one set of purposes, it provided only for the wants 
of a sect; or, if that term was offensive, he would say for a segment,”’ 
&c. The ministers, therefore, are preparing matter for the king, either 
to break with his parliament, or to violate his own conscience. The 
conscience of the king is left without a keeper; it is the duty of the 
clergy to enlighten and direct it, Nor is the authority of an example 
from the word of God wanted, 'to guide his Majesty in the emergency 
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to which his servants have brought him. “ Saul said unto Samuel, I 
have sinned, for | have transgressed the commandment of the Lord, 
and thy words; because I feared the people, and ehewed one 
voice.” ; J. i. B. 


o ae - ee 


CREATURE-WORSHIP. 


Sm,—In the number of the British Magazine for June you have 
inserted a letter from “ A Layman,’’ upon saint worship in the church 
of Rome. I beg permission to offer some further evidence, to prove 
that Dr. Baines did not speak the truth, when in his sermon on the 
dedication of the Popish chapel at Bradford, he said, “ We worship 
no creature whatever, and therefore not the saints.” 

There is lying before me a curious work, entitled “ Istoriche Notizie 
della Prodigiosa Apparizione dell’ Immagine di Maria Santissima del 
Buon Consiglio,” published by authority, at Fuligno, 1753. The 
first part of this work is occupied by a narration of the miraculous 
manner in which the picture was transported from Scutari to Genaz- 
zano, and of the wonders wrought by it. The second part consists of 
certain devotional exercises to be observed previously to the Feast of 
Sta. Maria del Buon Consiglio. Among the prayers is one extracted 
from the works of St. Peter Damien, Cardinal, and Bishop of Ostia; 


and of the Italian version of this prayer, the following is a close 
translation :— 


“ © blessed Mother of God, Mary, Temple of the Living God, Palace of the 
eternal Sovereign, Sanctuary of the Holy Spirit, Rod of the Root of Jesse, Cedar 
of Lebanus, Rose of Jerusalem, Cypress of Sion, who, in the peculiar privilege of 
thy merits, not acknowledging an equal, excellest the Angelic Hierarchies. Light 
of Nazareth, Glory of Jerusalem, Joy of Israel, Grace of the World, Honour 
(nobilta) of the People of Christ, O Queen of the Universe, Star of Heaven, 
Throne of God, Gate of Paradise, grant the prayers of the poor, and despise not 
the groans of the wretched. By thee be presented before our Redeemer our vows 
and our sighs, which, though for our unworthiness they deserve rejection, may 
obtain admission by means of thy holiness. Do away our sins, loose us from our 
offences, raise up the fallen, deliver the slaves. Appease, by thy prayers, our Judge, 
who, by thy bringing him forth, is become our Saviour ; fs having in thee par- 
taken of our humanity, may, by thy means, render us partakers of his divinity, who, 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit, liveth and reigneth for ever and ever.” 


Another prayer, by St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, con- 
tains the following expressions :— 


“ © Lady, Door of Life, entrance to Salvation, way of Reconciliation, Palace of 
Universal Peace, &c. &c., you are the Mother of Justification and of the Justified, 
of Reconciliation and of the Reconciled, of Salvation and of the Saved.” 

In another prayer the Archbishop says— 


** Holy Lord, pardon the servant of thy Mother; Holy Lady, pardon the servant 
of thy Son; Good and Divine Son, render thy Mother propitious to thy servant ; 
Good Mother, reconcile the servant to thy Son.” 

In these prayers, it is true, the Mother is not styled divine; but 
titles are given her which belong to Christ alone, such as “ Door or 
Gate of Life, Rod of the Root of Jesse,”’ &c. 


In another prayer, by St. Anselm, Bishop of Lucca, the Virgin 
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Mary is called “ Protection of all Mankind, Treasure of Goodness, 
Pattern of Sanctity, Seat of Wisdom, Ray of the Divinity ;’’ and she 
is implored, therefore, as “ Our Advocate, to succour us.” 

In the meditation before the wonderful Picture, appointed for the 
seventh day, occur such expressions as these :— 

“In thee our hope, and our steadfast hope of regaining* Paradise is reposed ; from 
thee, as from a celestial Paradise, we await and we hope for all true and holy delights 
and consolations.” 

It is surely impossible that any Roman Catholic can maintain that, 
in prayers such as these, no more is conveyed than in the prayers of 
St. Paul for his converts, or of the Bishop of Liga to his congregation 
at Bradford. These prayers to the Virgin are clearly devotional 
exercises of the most solemn character, full of ascriptions of super- 
human powers, of supplications for super-human aid, of titles pro- 

rly applicable to the Divinity alone—all applied to a creature, 

Vhat will Dr, Baines answer? Will he pronounce against the Anselms 

and Damien, and declare himself a Reformer ? Will he acknowledge 
himself to have been in error, when he stated that his church worships 
no creature? or will he boldly tell us that, when addressing the 
people at Bradford, he played the Jesuit, softening down, or rather 
misrepresenting, for that especial occasion, the real doctrine of his 
church, to eatch unwary souls? 

I ask him which character he prefers to take—that of a reformer of 
his church, or that of a prelate ignorant of her doctrines, or that of a 
man who is all things to all men, just as suits his purpose. 

I am, Sir, &c. &e. C. 


MR. MOSES STUART. 


Sin,x—The attention of your readers is respectfully requested to the 
following passages from Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, extracted by way of warning. They afford one among 
many proofs of the fearfully Sabellian tendency of much of our 
modern theology; of that, especially, which, of foreign growth, has 
been brought before the British public by persons of high esteem, 
within and without the church. It may be added, that the views 
maintained in the following passages are substantially the same with 
those which are advocated in Professor Stuart’s “Letters to Dr. 
Channing,” recently republished in this country, under the sanction and 
recommendation of the Rev. George Fisk. 


Your obedient servant, J. B. 


Mr. Stuart, after quoting a passage from Chrysostom, and another 
from Theophylact, which establish the doctrine of the eternal gene- 
ration of the Son, thus proceeds :— 
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* Di raggiungere al Paradiso. 
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Excuasus 1, own Hes. x. 2 


“ Here, also, the ion of the divine substance of the Son is asserted, and the 
is made to this doctrine as solving the difficulty of the text. But as the idea 
self-existence, existence urcaused, and independence, enters essentially into all 
our conceptions respecting a nature truly divine, and is a sine qua non in all our 
apprehensions of a Creator, it is difficult for us to concede that the Father can be 
the cause (airtog) of the Son in his divine nature, without, of course, admitting 
that the Son, as divine, must be a dependent being, a dedrepog Oedg only, as many have 
called him. The explanation of these fathers (who accord with most of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers) seems, then, only to remove one difficulty by bringing forward 
another still greater.”—pp. 536. 

“‘1f the attributes of the Godhead are one and the same undivided, how can we 
come at the evidence of a physical or metaphysical susorpination of subsistence or 
Aypothesis ? Can such a subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, 
except through the medium of the divine attributes? But these are affirmed to be 
one and the same undivided. Are we able, then, to shew what the distinction in 
divine essence is, or to define the mode in whieh the metaphysical essence of the un- 
created Being exists? Where is the passage of Scripture which does this? I am 
aware that an appeal is here made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit in connexion, and particularly to the order in which they are mentioned. 
But of these there are only three."—pp. 536, 537 

“ Ts, then, we may well ask, the order of subsistence or hypostases (which is so much 
insisted on, and so often appealed to by the schoolmen) a doctrine taught by the 
sacred writers? Or rather, is it not one of the inventions of metaphysical philo- 
sophy, in order to remove apparent difficulties in the sacred text? Can any one 
point out the text of Seripture in which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical 
manner, so that his essence or mode of subsistence in itself considered is offered to 
our consideration? If not, and if God, only in his relations to us, and the creation 
around us, God as developed by his attributes, and not as he is in himself, or considered 
in respect to his internal essence, be revealed to us in the Bible, why not contented 
with what the Scriptures have taught, without forcing sentiments upon the sacred 
writers which have been excogitated only by metaphysicians of later days ?”—p. 537. 

** Will not most sober and intelligent inquirers of the present day agree in saying 
that the nature and the modes of the distinction in the Godhead is not an — of 
revelation, and that it is srvonp the boundaries of human knowledge ?”—p. 

“ All that we can understand by such expressions as the Logos being with God, 
becoming flesh, and dwelling among us, and God’s making the world by him, is that 
there is a distinction in the Godhead of some kind, which amounts to more than 
merely the different modes or ways in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. 
It is not merely nominal or logical, which is not merely to be predicated merely of 
the external relations of the Godhead.’’"—pp. 545, 546. 

** Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that homogeneousness or simplicity of 
essence or substance constitutes his unity.”—pp. 549, 550. 

“ The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or (to speak 
in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the Deity, is that of which we 
are profoundly ignorant. We know that there is one omnipotence, one omniscience, 
one Creator and Governor of the universe, but do we know the internal relations 
and modifications of his substance? Confessedly not.”—p. 550. 

“ The Christian who holds that the Logos is truly divine (and, of course, that he 
is self-existent, eternal, and independent) holds to what Paul and John seem very 
plainly to assert.”"—p. 550. 

** All the terms, names, and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such com- 
parisons (between earthly and heavenly things)-may be rejected in a mass. ‘ Salon 
fido, et Salon ecclesio ;’ and they ought to be rejected, if we would not expose the 
awful mystery of the doctrine in question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who 
are not influenced in their opinions by tradition, nor by the sublimity of the schools. 
When the simple diblical view of this subject is embraced, and the simple position of 
the sacred writers maintained, without adding to it any explanations or definitions 
merely of our owa invention, then may more unity of opinion on this subject be 
expected among professed Christians, and then will truth be less exposed to assault 
from those who reject it.”—p, 551. 
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“ The Deity can be known at all, only by the development of his attributes, and 
no! development ever made, (so far as we can know,) none which can be made, is so 
highly and decisively characteristic of ‘eternal power and godhead’ as the act of 
creation. The Being, then, who created the world is God to me. But, in what 
sense God can be said to have created the world by Christ—i. e., what is the exact 
meaning of a phrase which refers to an internal distinction (as it would seem) in the 
divine nature—is beyond the reach of our conception as to modus. The effort to 
explain everything, to define everything, has led to the unhappy consequence of intro- 
dueing scholastic phraseology and definitions in respect to everything about the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. The day, however, is coming, if not already arrived, when 
mere names will be regarded by the church as of little worth, provided they do 
not convey intelligible ideas.” —pp. 552, 553. 


Excursus 2, on Hes, 1. 2. 


“ It has been argued that the expression ‘God made the world by his Son,’ neces- 
sarily contains an implication of eternal sonship or eternal generation ; in other words, 
that Christ is the Son of God in his divine nature, and not simply considered as me- 
diator. To this Mr. Stuart replies, the Logos who created the world was united with 
the human nature of Jesus ; with the human nature of the Son of God; i. e., the 
Messiah. And, as the names Jesus Christ and Son of God are evidently terms used 
to describe the complex person of the Saviour, so it is altogether accordant with the 
usages of language to say, that ‘ God created the world by Jesus Christ,’ or ‘ by his 
Son ;’ meaning, in either case, the Logos, or higher nature, united to Christ, or the 
Son."—pp. 553, 554. 

Excursus 3, on Hes. 1. 3. 


* What can be plainer than that this description necessarily applies to the incar- 
nate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing, in our nature, the Father to the world of 
mankind. {Compare Abbot's ‘Corner Stone,’ as quoted in Tracts for the Times, 
No. 78, p. 39.] It is plainly the manifestation of God which the Son makes that 
occasions the Son’s being described as dravyacpa and yaparrip, both of which im- 
ply, of course, what is visible and perceptible.”—p. 554, 555. 

“* There can be no doubt in the mind of any man who carefully examines, that 
the Nicene Fathers and the Greek Commentators, one and all, held that Christ, as 
to his divine nature, was derived from the Father. So the Nicene Creed—Oedc ix 
Brot, Pac ix dwrog. Yet we may ask the question, we cannot help asking it—Is 
then the Son, who is God over all, blessed for ever, is he, in his piviwe nature, derived 
and dependent? Has he, as very God, an airsva and an doy? And is it possible for 
us to make the idea of time and proper divinity harmonize with that of derivative and 
consequent dependence? No, it is not. The spiritual views of the nature of 
God which are now generally entertained by enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, 
they render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene Council, 
and of the Greek commentators. That they believed in the divine nature of Christ, 
I consider as altogether certain; but that their views of what is necessary to con- 
stitute a rational and defensible idea of a nature truly divine were correct, is what 
no one, I think, who has read their writings, and judged for himself, will now venture 
to maintain. Their views of the divine nature were built on the metaphysical philo- 
sophy of their day, but we are not bound to admit their philosophy as correct ; nor, 
indeed, is it possible now for our minds to admit it.”—p. 557. 


Excvursvs 9, P. 570, on Hen. us. 6—8, 
** Among his ( David's) posterity was to be one who should be the Son of God.” 


Excvunsus 18, P. 591, on Hen. ix. 14, 


“ Although the offering of Christ might be rendered of the highest value, on 
account of the dignity of his person, in consequence of the higher nature which 
dwelt in him, yet the sacred writers represent him as having made atonement in his 
human nature, not in his divine. But independently of this consideration, instances 
are wanting satisfactorily to prove that ryedpa aytoy, or aiwvioy, when applied to 
Christ, designates simply bis divine nature as such.” 



































































































CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON SPONSORS AT BAPTISM. 


Ir the “ London Rector,” or “ Country Clergyman,” whose letters on 
this subject have appeared in the “ British Magazine,” shall think the 
following short tract—which has been written in consequence of their 
communications—likely to be of service, they are at liberty to make 
what use they please of it. ALPHA, 


Tue office of godfather, or godmother, in the Christian church, when 
rightly undertaken, is one of such charity and benevolence, so useful to man, 
so edifying to the church, so acceptable and well-pleasing to God, that it is 
much to be regretted that any pious person, through mistaken notions of its 
obligations, should feel reluctance to engage in it, or that any who have en- 
gaged in it should fail to fulfil the duties of it, through want of adequate 
consideration of them. If the following brief remarks, by way of explanation, 
shall be of service to either of these classes, by encouraging them, the first to 
undertake, and the second to discharge, the duties of this truly Christian 
office, the writer will have cause to thank God for making him instrumental 
to so good a work :— 

As baptism is the appointed means of entrance into the covenant of grace 
and mercy, which God has offered to men for the sake of his Son, Jesus 
Christ, and as there is no promise of salvation to those who do not enter into 
the covenant, the pastors of Christ’s church, to whom he has committed the 
ministry of reconciliation, and whom he has entrusted with the dispensation 
of the sacraments, have always urged the members of the church to bring 
their children to be baptized, that, in the event of their dying young, they may 
be found withia the covenant, with a right to Christian burial, and admissible 
to the Courts of Heaven. 

But because this covenant, which is the savour of life to those who obey 
it, is likewise the savour of death to those who disobey it—and, unless 
there be sincere endeavour to fulfil its engagements, will turn to condemnation 
rather than salvation—the pastors of Christ’s church, except in cases where 
immediate death is apprehended, have never admitted children to the covenant 
without distinct and reasonable assurance that the children thus unconsciously 
admitted shall afterwards be instructed in the nature of the covenant, and 
influenced to discharge its obligations. 

This assurance the godfathers and godmothers give; and without some 
good Christians will undertake this kind office, children—except in cases of 
extreme sickness and danger—are not admissible to baptism. But because it 
very much concerns the clearing of the pastors’ consciences, and the salvation 
of the children, that this office should be faithfully discharged, therefore the 
pastors of Christ’s church have rightly determined to make restrictions as to 
those whom they will admit to undertake it. 

These restrictions are two : first, that they be not thepresens of the children ; 
secondly, that they be communicants—that is, persons in the habit of com- 
municating in the body and blood of Christ, at the eucharist, or Lord’s Supper. 
The reasons for these restrictions are obvious. First, as to the parents.—As 
these are already under the most solemn obligation to see that their children 
be trained in the knowledge and practice of Christianity,—and nothing they 
can do at baptism can increase the obligation,—therefore the pastors have 
judged it expedient, with a view to the greater solemnity in the administra- 
tion of the office, and that it be not looked upon as a matter of course, to 
which a man is by nature entitled, and also as a merciful provision for the 
children, in the event of the neglect or death of the parents, and also as an 
additional precaution that the privileges of Christianity may not be trifled 
with, to require that others, and not the parents, should undertake the office, 
and give an assurance that the children shall not be brought up in heathenism, 
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but in the knowledge and fear of God, and of our Lord Jesus Christ. But 
this restriction is‘a matter of expediency, and not of necessity, and therefore 
(it is conceived) the extreme cases, as when the parents are the only commu- 
nicants within reach, or there is a real and unavoidable difficulty in procuring 
others, it may be dispensed with at the discretion, and on the responsibility, 
of the minister. 

But the other restriction, which forbids non-communicants being admitted, 
is not a matter of expediency, but of discipline, decency, and necessity. The 
service of the holy eucharist, or Lord’s Supper, is that act of Christian ado- 
ration wherewith our blessed Lord desired that his servants should worshi 
him in their religious assemblies. For he said not to his apostles, ‘‘ Preac 
sermons in remembrance of me ;” he said not ‘‘ Sing psalms; "but, “* Do this 
in remembrance of me.” ‘Do this.” Do what I have done before your 
eyes ; offer the pure offering of bread and wine, consecrating it with prayer 
and thanksgiving, and then distribute them to the faithful who are present, 
that they may have communion in my flesh and blood. 

If, then, the eucharist, or’ Lord’s Supper, be the essential act of Christian 
worship, from which all others derive their value; if it be the pledge of our 
fellowship with the members of Christ's body, as St. Paul speaks, ‘We all 
are partakers of that one bread ;” if it be also the chief means of grace, as he 
says, “ Is it not the communion of the body, and of the blood of Christ?” 
If, lastly, it be expressed as necessary to salvation, as it is written, “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you,” 
then, surely, all must see that a man who lives in neglect of this holy ordi- 
nance, and thus shuts himself out of the church, must be unqualified to intro- 
duce members into it; that for a man who himself lives in the wilful violation 
of the Christian covenant, to promise to train another in the obligations of it, 
is nothing short of mockery ; and that the pledge of such a man can afford no 
surety either to the pastors or to the church, that children admitted on their 
responsibility shall be duly instructed in the nature of the solemn vow, pro- 
mise, and profession, which is entered into at baptism. 

It were better to leave the children to the uncovenanted mercies of God, 
than to make light of the covenant, by encouraging non-communicants in 
their violation of it, as though it were a thing indifferent; and to make a 
mock of so solemn an office, by accepting the promise of such persons as a 
sufficient guarantee for the right education of the children. It were kinder to 
the children not to admit them to the covenant, unless there be reasonable 
surety that, by being trained in the knowledge and practice of it, it shall be to 
them, indeed, a covenant of salvation. 

The reasonableness and necessity of the restrictions which the church has 
imposed, respecting those who shall be admitted to undertake the office of 
God-parent in the Christian church, being thus plainly set forth, let us proceed 
to inquire into the duties expected of those communicants who undertake the 
office, and into the means of discharging them. 

These duties are clearly stated in the offices for baptism which the church 
has appointed in the case of infants :—* It is your parts and duties to see that 
this infant be taught, so soon as he shall be able to learn, what a solemn vow, 
promise, and profession, he hath here made by you...... and that this 
child may be virtuously brought up, to lead a godly and a Christian life.” In 
the case of adults :— It is your part and duty to put them in mind what a 
solemn vow, promise, and profession they have now made before this congre- 
gation, and especially before you, their chosen witnesses.” The church, 
which has thus plainly taught the duties of the God-parents, has likewise, with 
& mother’s care, furnished them with hints, as to the most effectual means of 
discharging them. In the case of infants:—‘«That ye may know these 
things the better, ye shall call upon him to hear sermons,” (faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God ;) “and chiefly ye shall provide that 

he may learn the Creed. the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
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all other things which a Christian ought to know, and believe to his soal’s 
health” (as set forth in the remainder of the catechism). In the case of 
adults :——‘‘ You are to call upon them to use all diligence to be rightly in- 
structed in God’s holy word, that so they may grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, and live godly, righteously, and sober! 
in this present world.” In the case of both infants and adults—for though 
not repeated in the latter office, the rubrie at the end implies it :—‘* Ye are to 
take care that this child (or person) be brought to the bishop, to be confirmed 
by him” (in the case of infants) “so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and be further instructed in the church 
catechism, set forth for that purpose.” 

The duties of God-parents, from this account, are plain :— : 

1. To have an eye to the right instruction of those for whom they stand, in 
the knowledge and practice of the Christian religion. 

2. To offer warning, advice, and exhortation to them, as need shall require 
and opportunity be given. 

3. To do all that lies in them, to bring them to. receive the grace of confir- 
mation, that they may be established in their faith, and admitted to the perfec- 
tion of Christian worship and privilege in the church below, by partaking in 
the holy eucharist. 

4. It may not be amiss to specify another, which is implied, but not lite- 
rally stated in the foregoing ; namely, to remember them in their prayefs, 
that they who by their instrumentality have begun a good work, may be 
enabled, by God’s grace, to perform it unto the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The third provision which the church has made, in appointing pastors in 
every place, whose expressly enjoined duty it is to catechise the children, has 
made the first of these duties very light for the God-parents. Let them but 
take care that the children are sent to the clergyman of the parish to be 
catechised, and they may feel satisfied that they have discharged their duty 
in this respect. If the man shall refuse, or neglect to do his duty, more, 
necessarily, will falt upon the God-parents, in the event of the parents, also, 
failing to instruct the children. But as this is contrary to the intentions of the 
church, and highly injurious to the people, they will do well to seek redress 
at the hands of the bishop, who is the chief pastor of every parish within his 
diocese. In respect, also, to the second point, that of offering advice, this 
will not often be necessary. If the children are well disposed, it will not be 
required ; if the parents discharge their duty, there will be little room for it. 
But, certainly, a God-parent is bound to assist the parents in this matter, if 
need be ; or to discharge it himself, if the parents fail to do it. But in this, 
again, he will receive help and assistance from the clergyman of the parish ; 
and, after giving plain and repeated admonitions, may hold himself discharged 
of his obligation, still watching, however, over the God-child, that he may take 
advantage of any symptoms of a return to a better state of mind. In the 
discharge of the third duty, respecting confirmation, his hands will be again 
assisted by the parents in most cases, by the of the parish in all; 
and as to the fourth duty, namely, that of praymg for his God-children, he 
needs no assistance but that which the Holy Spirit will give him. 

it will be clear from the foregoing considerations, that persons undertaking 
the office of God-parents will find their duties much simplified, and the mer- 
ciful intention of their office more ae Sheree if, when applied to for that 
purpose, they would stipulate befi with the parents of the children, 
that they shail be early taught the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Com- 
mandments ; that they shall be bronght to the clergyman of the parish, to be 
catechised; and, when of proper age, fo the bishop, to receive confirmation; 
and that they themselves shall be at liberty to interfere, by way of advice and 
caution, when they shall deem it necessary. It is impossible for the wit of 
man to devise a method more calculated to promote piety in the young, and to 
strengthen mutually the hands of parents and God-parents in the fear of God, 
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and Christian faith, and charity, than the admirable provision of God-parents, 
when thus rightly and conscientiously undertaken. If the parents will not 

to this—as there can be no reasonable expectation that their children 
will be brought up to observe the Christian covenant—so it seems better that 
they should not be admitted to it antil they themselves shall be sensible of 
its obligations. 

But some, perhaps, will say, if the duties of God-parents are really no more 
than what you have here stated, what is the meaning of those questions 
which are asked in church, which seem to imply more? The meaning of 
asking those questions is, that the fact of baptism being an admission to a 
covenant, and the nature of that covenant, might be clear, intelligible, and be- 
yond dispute. The covenant is as truly entered into when the sign of it is 
administered without the questions, as with them. But the fact itself, and 
the nature of it, are not made manifest, and may therefore be unknown, or 
become forgotten. By plainly asking these questions, all human precaution 
has been taken to prevent this; and the administration of baptism is thus 
made to promote also the edification of those who witness it ; ‘‘ because,” as 
the rubric says, ‘‘ In the baptism of infants every maa present may be put in 
remembrance of his own profession, made to God in his baptism.” 


The following may be of use to those who are desirous to discharge the fourth 
duty, above set forth ; namely, that of praying for their God-children :— 


O merciful God, who makest use of the instrumentality of man to promote 
the salvation of his fellow men, I desire faithfully to discharge the duties 
which | have undertaken towards my God-children, whom I assisted to enter 
thy covenant of grace and mercy, which is in Jesus Christ. To this end I 
implore thy blessing upon all the means which shall be used to train them up 
in the knowledge and belief of thy salvation, and in the practice of the duties 
which are consequent thereupon. I also beseech thy grace to shield them from 
temptations, which may be too strong for them, and to enable them to over- 
come those to which, in thy wisdom, it shall seem good to thee, that they be 
exposed ; that so, passing this life in thy faith and fear, they may at length 
attain to that eternal inheritance, which thou hast prep for them that 
unfeignedly love thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Or this, 


Bless, O Lord, I beseech thee, them for whom I have answered in baptism, 
that they may walk worthy of their Christian calling, and be instruments of 
thy glory, by serving thee faithfully, and doing good in their. generation, 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Perhaps this shorter form may be deemed more useful. 


Baptism is the appointed means of entrance into the Christian covenant, 
without which there is no promise of salvation. As it admits to a covenant, 
they who receive it become bound to certain duties; and unless they discharge 
them, they will be condemned. 

The church, which admits infants into the covenant, takes every precaution 
that they shall be instructed in the nature of the duties to which they thus 
become bound. Therefore, she requires godfathers and godmothers, who give 
surety that the children shall be thus instructed. | 

The church requires others, and not the parents, out of care for the children, 
that, in case of the death or neglect of the parents, there may be some who are 
‘nterested that the children shall receive Christian education. 

The church does not permit those who do not receive the communion to be 

parents, because, as such persons are living in the open violation of their 
Christian covenant, which o liges them, when confirmed, to receive that 
Sacrament, thus are unfit to answer for others; nor can their answer afford 
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any surety, that the children for whom they answer will be rightly trained. to 
fulfil their ¢ nen 


Christian duties, which they themselves neglect. 
Those who die unbaptised, cannot receive Christian burial. 
To be added, as occasion may require :— 


The ministers at the dissenting meeting-houses cannoi confer the grace of 
baptism, as they have received no commission from Christ, from whom j 
comes, to administer it in his name. 


es te ee — 


CHARACTER OF LOT. 


My Dear , | am not surprised at “ T. K. A.’s”’ criticism of Mr, 
Newman's view of the character of Lot (in your June number, p. 641,) 
for we are surrounded by good and estimable men, whose character, 
and attainments, and defects, much resemble those of Lot; nay, 
would that we must not say, that Lot is a sort of type of the better 
sort of Christians at the present day; and so we have come to esti- 
mate him, and the Scripture praise of him, over highly, because. we 
do not habitually form to ourselves the idea of any character beyond 
his, It was probably with some such feeling that Mr, N. selected the 
example of Lot; not with any thought of disparaging one whom God 
had pronounced a “ just” man, but to shew wherein he fell short of a 
yet higher pattern, which is set forth to us of him whose children we 
are as long as we walk in the steps of his faith—the father of the 
faithful—faithful Abraham. The very value of the warning held out 
to us, in this respect, by the history of Lot, consists in this, that he 
was, indeed, a good and righteous man; but, being such, he conti- 
nually lost opportunities of rising to a higher state, and so, finally, fell 
so very far short of the faith of Abraham, the “ friend of God.” The 
summary of Mr. N.’s view of the character of Lot is this,—that he, as 
well as Abraham, believed God, and obeyed him, when his commands 
were direct and express; that, even under the miserable circum- 
stances under which he placed himself, he did not forfeit his integrity ; 
he remained in Sodom, a worshipper of the one true God among in- 
fidels,—kind among the hard-hearted, pure among the brutish. And 
this, doubtless, was much; at least, if one contrasts the indifference 
with which even many respectable persons allow themselves to be- 
come inured to sin, which they witness frequently, with his feelings, 
who, “in seeing and hearing, vexed his righteous soul from day to day 
with their unlawful deeds.’’ Or again, if we compare his diligence in 
receiving strangers (so that he sat till eventide at the gate of Sodom, 
awaiting if any should pass by that way) with the indolence and 
sparing of personal pains which characterizes most of. this. day's 
charity, we shall see some of the value of his example. And these 
are the points for which he is praised in holy Scripture—his loathing 
sin, although in the midst of it; his being “ vexed with the filthy con- 
versation of the wicked,” although accustomed to it; and, again, his 
habitual self-denying care of strangers, whence “ he entertained angels 
unawares,” Lot's particular virtues stand out as a beacon, to us, like 
the purity of Joseph, the energy of Samson, the wisdom of Solomon, 
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the tranquil reflectiveness of Isaac, the self-denying unambitiousness 
of Gideon, the early piety and consequent evenness of character of 
Samuel, as so many several portions of the complete Christian cha- 
racter. The several graces were in a remarkable degree, far beyond 
what we should have expected, developed in God’s servants under 
the old dispensation, many of whom thereby became in their several 
ways a of Him who was all holiness, and are unitedly the pat- 
terns for us. We need not fear, then, disparaging this their excel- 
lence and appointed end, by adverting to other points wherein any of 
them seem to be pointed out as having come short. Lot's faithful- 
ness among the faithless is a protest against sinful compliance with the 
world’s maxims; his deliverance, a pledge that “ God knoweth how 
to deliver the godly out of temptation ;” the reward of his hospitality, 
an encouragement to toilsome care of strangers; for so we, too, may 
entertain not angels only unawares, but may “take” our Lord also 
“in: and yet, with all this, his example, like David's, may be in 
other respects a warning not to follow, but to avoid. We have but 
one perfect Exemplar. Placed then under the same outward circums 
stances as Abraham, carried through his first trial by a ready acqui- 
escence* in Abraham’s parental guidance and commanding faith, he 
yet fell far short of him. No one would think of comparing Lot with 
the father of the faithful and the friend of God. Rather he seems in 
ot to stand by him the more to illustrate Abraham's superior faith. 

herein, then, consisted the difference? In that, when the occasion 
was offered him, he preferred present ease, comfort, wealth,+ and, 
although without direct sin, yet made them, irrespectively of holiness, 
the objects of his choice. Though a stranger and a pilgrim, he sought 
a home; he entangled himself in the affairs of this life; and so, 
though “saved as by fire” from the consequences of his choice, yet he 
“suffered loss,” fell short of the “exceeding great reward” of Abra- 
ham’s single-hearted perseverance, remained altogether upon a lower 
level of attainment, and receives a far lower measure of the praise of 


* Gen. xii. 4,“ And Lot went with him.” Verse 5, “ And Abram took Lot.” 
St. Chrys ad. loc. Hom, xxxi. § 5, ed. Ben. Perhaps because he was ‘young, and 
he ( Abram) was in the place of a father to him ; and Lot also, through natural affee- 
tion and gentleness of manners, could not readily tear himself from the just man ; 
therefore he could not leave him. 

+ This is clearly implied by Scripture as Lot's motive. “ And Lot lift up his 
eyes, and beleld all the plain of Jordan that it was well watered everywhere, (before 
the Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, ) even as the garden of the Lord. Then 
Lot chose him all the plain of Jordan ;” nor is blame less implied in the strong no- 
tice of the exceeding sinfulness of Sodom, in this place, when it stands altogether 
detached from the account of their punishment. “And Lot dwelled in the cities of 
the plain, and pitched his tent towards Sodom ; but the men of Sodom were wicked 
and sinners before the Lord exceedingly.” We may not look upon such juxta-posi- 
tion as without its meaning; the statement, as it stands here, obviously contains a 
reflection on Lot's conduct, and is disconnected from everything besides. “ T,K.A.” 
would explain the statement of the richness of the plain of Jordan, as “ accountin 
to Moses’ readers for Lot's choice of a region, which in their days was one of fearfy 
sterility,” not as accounting for Lot's choice in itself; but such observations are 
thrown into a parenthetic form, (as, “ Now the Canaanite was then in the land,”) 
not introduced into the body of the history, as here, “ And Lot lifted up his eyes and 
beheld...and Lot chose,” &c. 


Vou. X.— August, 1836. Zz 
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(iod. From the time that he separates from Abraham, and chooses 
to dwell among the evil inhabitants of the plain, we hear of nothin 

but loss and disgrace—first, captivity; then loss of all for the sake 
whereof he had made this uubappy choice ; every one immediately 
connected with him a dishonour; his sons-in-law perish as profane 
unbelievers; his wife a proverb and a monument of God’s displeasure 
on unsteadfastness; his daughters named only as connected with 
shame, compassing the continuance of their race by dreadful, unholy 
means, and so receiving the reward of such self-wise ways in the 
parentage of a savage race, excluded from and persecutors of * the 
congregation of the Lord;” himself, though spared for the sake of 
another, yet a fugitive and a vagabond upon the earth, fleeing in alarm 
from the city which, in weakness of faith, he had implored leave to 
stop short in, and not even thus returning in his poverty to Abraham's 
holy household, which for wealth he had left, Surely, it is not with- 
out evident warning, that all this accumulated misery is related to 
have overspread his latter years; that disgrace, such as is not known 
even among the heathen, was allowed to attach to this servant of God, 
was stamped by his daughters upon the very name and front, upon 
their children and people ; and yet we are not told of the repentance 
of their father; of him and Esau alone we hear not, while of Ishmael 
we hear, that “he was gathered to his fathers.” They died, as their 
descendants lived, shut out from “ the congregation of the Lord.” It 
is again remarkable, that Scripture, which speaks of the office as- 
signed to other holy men in an evil generation, (as to “Noah, the 
preacher of rightenusness,”’) assigns no office, no duties, to Lot in 
Sodom, His dwelling there was self-chosen, and so God (as far as 
it appears) employed him not; he came forth as he went in, not 
having gained one single soul by his renewed stay, but having in 
weakness of faith* offered to destruction two of his family; and his 
very wife, the only other member of it, being slain for the longing 
after the corrupted and guilty city—the city which her husband had 
chosen to dwell in. This is not what we should have expected, not 
perhaps what even Abram expected, when he hoped that “ten 
righteous’’ might be found in the city; and accordingly different in- 
ferences have been made from the sacred text, which might assign him 
some duties in Sodom; as, from the words+ “sat in the gate,’’ the 
Jews have inferred that he was a judge; and from his expostulation 
with the men of Sodom, he appears in the Corant (again a Jewish 


a we 


* St. Augustine remarks on Lot's saying, “ I cannot escape to the mountain,”"— 
“ He did not believe the Lord himself, whom he recognised in the angels, through 
the distraction of his fear, whereby also he said what he did about the defilement of 
his daughters ; whence also we may know that what he then said is not to be regarded 
as of authority, (as if we might do a less evil, lest another should do a greater, ) inas- 
much as this principle is not to be regarded as of authority, that we may mistrust 
God.”"—Quwast. ad Gen. 1. i. q. 44. And again, c. Mendacium ad Consentium, 
§ 21, he speaks of Lot's being ‘“‘ ready to do that which—not the cloudy atmosphere 


of human panic, but—the tranquil serenity of Divine law would, if it were consulted, 
cry aloud was not to be done.” 


+ C. ziz. J. t Jura 29; and others. 
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notion) as a prophet. These expedients the more illustrate the 
mournful silence o holy Scripture. 

This view of Lot’s character—as one, namely, who with particular 
excellences, yet for want of more unremitting, irrespective, noble 
perseverance, fell short of the high attainments to which he was called, 
and remained a sort of middle character, neither sinking altogether, 
nor yet rising to chief eminence among the saints of God—is that 
which we generally find among the fathers of the Christian church. 
Indeed, Mr. Newman (according to his well-known character) would 
not, unless so supported, have ventured upon what in these days 
might have the appearance of novelty. The very etymology which 
is so constantly given by them to the name of Lot, “declinans,”” ex- 
presses this,—one who, having begun well, fell off. Again, we find it 
among themt as a sort of proverb, (in allusion to his words, Gen. 
xix. 19, “1 cannot escape to the mountain,’’) “ He who dwelt in the 
valley of Sodom, could not ascend up into the mountain ;”—i. e., “ he 
who had placed himself voluntarily in circumstances spiritually disad- 
vantageous, cannot at once reach a high eminence in faith, or prac- 
tice, or understanding.” This idea of mediocrity and want of faith is 
expressed by St. Augustine :}—“ Scripture sets forth that Lot was 
freed rather for the deserts of Abraham, that it may be understood that 
Lot is called ‘just’ redatively (secundum quondam morem) ; principally 
because he worshipped the one true Ged, and in comparison to the 
guilt of the men of Sodom, among whom though he lived, yet he 
could not be led to a life like theirs ;’’ and on the words, “* Lot went 
up out of Zoar and dwelt in the mountain,’’—* Probably the very 
mountain to which he now goes of his own accord was that whither 
at the Lord’s command he would not go up. The Lord had granted 
to his weakness and fear a city, which Lot himself had chosen, and 
had promised him safety therein, because for his sake he would spare 
the city; yet he was afraid to remain there also, so little strong was 
his faith.” Origen,§ again, (in an application partly allegorical, 
wherein however he keeps close to the meaning of the Scripture facts,) 
@marks both the benefits of his example and wherein he fell short— 
“Hear this, ye who shut your doors against strangers, who shun a 
foreigner as a foeman, (hospitem velut hostem.) Lot was dwelling in 
Sodom. We read not of any other good deeds of his. Hospitality alone is 
mentioned. Lot was indeed hospitable, and escaped destruction, fn 
Scripture bears him witness,) having ‘ entertained angels.’ Yet he 
was not so perfect as, immediately upon leaving Sodom, to ascend the 





* St. Aug. in Ps. Ixxxii. 8. St. Ambrose de Abraham. |. i. ¢. 3, lL. ii. ¢. 6. St. 
Jerome inf. add. Philo de migrat. Abrab. p. 410, ed. Hoeschel. Inthe De migr. 
Abraham. p. 379, Philo seruples not to call him “ unsteady, vaeillating, halting 
hither and thither,” —-aPéBatoc, drapgiBodrog, avrippimwy rpde Kdxeios, 
at See below ; some instances are also collected in Aloysius Lipomannus’ Catena in 

jenesin. 

+ Questt. ad Gen. 1. i., q. 45—47, t. 3, ed. Bened. In another place, St. Au- 
gustine’s character of Lot singularly coincides with that of Mr. N.; * Lot, just and 
hospitable in Sodgm, and pure and free from all contaminations of its inhabitants,” 

tC. Faust. |. xxii. c. 41. 

NY Homil. 5. in Genes. § Ra , & t. ii. pp- 73, 74, ed. De la Rue. 
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mountain.’ For it belongs to’ the perfect to say, ‘Ihave lifted up my 
eyes tothe mountains, whence my help shall come.’ He, then, was 
neither:such ay to deserve to perish with the men of Sodom, nor yet 
80 ‘as to-be able to dwell with Abraham in the high places. For 
had he been such, Abraham would never have said to him, ‘If thou 
goest to the right, I to the left; or if thou to the left, 1 to the right;’ 
nor would the dwellings of Sodom have pleased him. For he was a sort 
of middle character between those who are lost and the perfect.”” Aud - 
again, speaking of the consequences of his drunkenn « Drunken. 
ness deceived him whom Sodom deceived not. Lot was deceived by 
artifice, not willingly. He stands, then, as it were, in the midst be- 
tween the sinners and the just; inasmuch as he wearin ae the 
kindred of Abraham, yet had dwelt in Sodom. For his very escape 

Sodom (ee Scripture implies) rather belongs to the honour ) iiechonk 
than to the merits of Lot. For thus it speaks, ‘ And it came to pass 
when God overthrew the cities of Sodom, the Lord remembered 
Abraham, and brought forth Lot.’” And on Lot’s first choice; he ob- 


serves,*~—“ Although the choice had been given to Lot by the modesty 


of Abraham, we must observe, that he who chooses for himself bene- 
fits not by his choice, and he who gave up had what was left blest to 
him.” 
St. Ambrose,+ in like manner, speaks of this choice as the critical 
point of the life of Lot :—As Abraham acted humbly, who offered the 
choice; so Lot too arrogantly, in that he took it. Virtue humbles 
itself, iniquity exalts itself, and he ought to have committed himself to 
his elder, that so he might be safer. Lastly, Ae knew not how to choose. 
For first he lifted up his eyes, and beheld the country—i.e., what 
should not be first in order, but last. For the goods of the soul stand 
first, then those of the body, then those things which come from with- 
out, such as the dwelling, &c.” St. Ambroset then strikingly conveys 
his meaning under an allusion to the signification of the word Jordan, 
(lit. “the descending.’’)—*“ Since Jordan is called ‘the descent,’ he 
descends who deserted the intercourse of virtue, and chose what was 
fair, not what was real. Well, then, saith Scripture, ‘Lot (ie., 
declension, ) chose for himself,’ for God hath set before us good and 
evil, that each may choose what he will. Let us not chodse, then, 
what appears to us the pleasanter, but what is, in truth, the more ex- 
cellent; lest, when a choice be given us, that we may follow what is 
best, we lift up our eyes, led aside by the false shew of pleasantness, 
and obscure the truth of nature by the obliquity of our vision.” And 
in, “ Lot chose what was pleasant, which soon attracted the eyes 
ol. robbers. Hence, war among kings, victory of the enemies, capti- 
vity of the inhabitants. So then Lot paid the penalty for his weaker 
choice, his expectations being deceived, not through the unfruitfulness 
of the countty, but through men’s envy of what is pleasant; since, 
through the fault of a slavish listlessness, he had turned aside from 
that which was preferable, and had chosen the lot of the most aban- 











~ ® Selecta in Gen. ib. p. 35. t De Abraham. 1. ii. 6, § 33-35. 
t Ibi 3 § 1 : 
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doned. |For Sodom is luxury and wantonness. . Wherefore * Lot,’ is 

explained to mean ‘declension,’ for he who declines from virtue, and 

turns aside from equity, chooses what is vicious.” Sf. Jerome takes 

the same view of this first error of Lot, and the comparative weakness 

of his faith. The first in a letter to Pammachius,* who had recently 

built “a place to receive strangers’ (Xenodochium) in the port of 
Rome, which he calls “ planting a twig from the tree of Abraham on 

the shore of Italy.” St. Jerome is exhorting him to hold on; “the 

chief of those who led a monastic life in the chief city following the 

chief patriarch. [Abraham.] Let Lot, which is explained ‘ declining,’ 

choose the plain, and, at the parting of life’s ways,+ choose the easier, 

and that on the left hand. Do thou, with Sara, prepare thyself a 
monument in the rocky and difficult eminences,”’ And again,} when 

he is extolling the character of Lot, “ Lot also had hoped, with his 
daughters, to save his wife, and hurrying out of the conflagration, of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, well nigh half consumed, to bring forth her 
who was held captive by her former views; but she, hesitating through 
despair, and looking back, is condemned by an eternal inscription of 
infidelity. And an earnest faith, in lieu of one woman who was lost, 
delivers a whole town, Zoar. Lastly, after that he, leaving the vallies 
and darkness of Sodom, ascended towards the mountains, the sun rose 
upon him in Zoar, which is, by interpretation, little; 90 that, the dittle 
faith of Lot, because it could not save what was greater, might, at least, 
save the less, For he who had been the inhabitant of Gomorrah and of 
error, could not at once reach that mid-day wherein Abraham, the 
friend of the Lord, together with the angels received the Lord.” Sé. 
Chrysostom again praises the hospitality§ of Lot in glowing terms, yet 
blames|| his choice in the same manner as the other fathers—* The 
nephew, having experienced such courtesy, [from Abraham, in giving 
him his choice, ] ought to have requited the patriarch with like honour, 
and rather himself to have left the choice with him, For, somehow, 
we all, when we see others disputing and resisting us, and claiming 
the first place, are inclined not to allow ourselves to be worsted, or to 
give in to them; but when we see them giving way, and with humble 
words leaving the whole matter to us, we reverence their great mode- 
ration and give up our contention, and in turn yield the whole right, 
even though he who questioned it seem to be our inferior. Lot, then, 
whereas he ought so to have acted towards the patriarch, with the 
impetuosity4] of youth, and carried away by the desire of the best por- 


* Ep. 66, (al, 26,) ed. Vallars. 

t Lit. “according to the letter of Pythagoras,”—i.e. Y.—which was regarded 
as the symbol of human life, one arm denoting the path of virtue, the other that of 
vice. — Vallars. 

{ Ep. 122, ad Rusticum de Posnitentia, (al. 46). 

Hom. 43, in Gen.—* That we may accurately know how the society of the 
op whe led up this righteous man to the highest pitch of virtue ; and, following in 

footsteps, he also shewed his especial hospitality by his deeds.” This praise evi 
dently all belongs to the same subject—his hospitality ; “'T. K. A.” overlooks this, 
and, quoting the first part only, makes St. Chrysostom speak of Lot as having reached 
the highest pitch of virtue, although conscious, apparently, that this was somewhat 
too much to say. 
| Hom, 33, in Gen. xiii. 4. @ veooroc. 
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tion, sprang upon the first and best, as he deemed, and makes his, 
choice, cand J Lot,’ Scripture says, ‘lifting up his eyes,’ &c. God 
had, moreover, [in this separation, ] a mysterious end, that Lot should 
be warned by events that he had not rightly chosen, and that the men of 
Sodom should become acquainted with the goodness of Lot, and that 
when the separation had been made, the promise which had beeo 
given to the patriarch should take effect.” And on the scriptural 
mention of the wickedness of the men of Sodom in this place, (verses ~ 
12, 13,) he remarks,—“ Seest thou that Lot looked only to the nature of 
the soil, and regarded not the wickedness of the inhabitants? For, 
tell me, what avails fruitfulness of soil, when the inhabitants are 
depraved ? or what harm is there in a desert, if the dwellers therein 
be good? For the righteousness of the inhabitants is the chief good. 
But Lot regarded one point only, the fruitfulness of the land. Where- 
fore Scripture, wishing to point out to us the wickedness of those who 
dwelt there, says, ‘ But the men in Sodom were wicked and sinners 
before God.exceedingly.’ It says, ‘not wicked’ only, but ‘sinners’ 
also ; and not ‘sinners’ simply, but ‘ before God’ also; i e., the inten- 
sity of their sins was very great, and their wickedness exceeding; 
wherefore it adds, ‘ before God exceedingly.’ Seest thou the great- 
ness of the wickedness? Seest thou how great an evil it is to rush 
upon the chief portion, and not consider what is really advantageous ? 
Seest thou how valuable a thing is modesty, and to retire from the 
chief things, and to take the worser? For, in the course of this teach- 
ing we shall see, that he who chose the chief things reaped no benefit ; 
but he who took the lesser became daily more illustrious, and his 
abundance was every way increased, and he was set up as an object 
of admiration to all,’ And, subsequently,* onc. xiv. ver. 11, 12,*¢ See, 
what I said yesterday is now come to pass; for Lot reaped no benefit, 
from choosing the chief things, but was warned by the very events 
not to love them. For not only did no benefit accrue to him, but, 
see, he was carried away captive, and learnt, indeed, that it had 
been much better for him to enjoy the society of the just one, than 
being separated, and his freedom to be tried by such calamities. For, 
look, he was separated from the patriarch, and deemed himself more 
independent, and that he had obtained the chiefest lot, and was in 
mi wit abundance; and, on a sudden, he turns a captive, homeless 
and heartless; that thou mayest learn how great an evil division is, 
how great a good is harmony ; and that it is better not to seize on 
the greater portion, but rather to be content to suffer loss, ‘ They 
took,’ Scripture saith, ‘ Lot and his goods.’ How much bettef were 
it to dwell with the patriarch, and to endure anything rather than 
break that harmony, or, removing, and having chosen the chief part, 
fall straightway into so great troubles, and into the hands of the 


heathens.” Gregory the Great, lastly, (as St, Augustine above,) re- 
marks,t that “the excellence of Lot was, that among the bad he 
remained good. For it is no such great praise to be good among 
the good, but among the bad. For as it is a more grievous fault 


ee —— ee 


t Lib. i. in Job. c. i. 


° Hom. 35. s. 4. 
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not to be good among the good, so is it an immense panegyric to 
have been good even among the bad. Hence, St. Peter praises Lot 
véry highly, because he found him good among the reprobate.” 

one who, ‘with Mr. Newman's sermons fresh m his memory, 
should read these ponees of the fathers, would be struck (as'I ake 
self was) with the similarity of the teaching; how both point out the 
sme parts of Lot’s history, whether for praise or blame. Each insists 
that he was “ just, hospitable, a confessor of the truth among the 
wretched inhabitants of the cities in which he dwelt ;” each blames his 
eagerness in appropriating to himself this world’s goods, and the 
fathers more strongly than Mr. Newman. And this, by the way, 
might inspire’ confidence in Mr. Newman in other points also; that, 
when he appears to some moderns to be stating what is new, he is, in 
fact, only speaking in the spirit of the ancient church, which he has 
imbibed. My object, however, in writing this, is not the defence of 
any one, but because the character of Lot, thus viewed, is one which 
our age ought well to lay to heart. Our age is, in all respects, one 
of mediocrity ; its theory is moderate goodness, moderate attainments, 
moderate enjoyments of this world’s pleasures, moderate luxury, mode- 
rate dissipation of mind, moderate departure from sound doctrine, 
moderate desire after heaven, moderate devotion to God, moderate ac- 
cumulation of mammon, moderate serving it—in truth, an “ aurea 
mediocritas.”. The church and the world have shaken hands together, 
and the world has gained strength from the touch; and, as the 
stronger, has well-nigh brought the church on the boundary, which 
she shrinks from passing; yet have men on both sides allied them- 
selves, and combined to tolerate all which is moderate, to proscribe 
only what leans, on either side, to excess; the world professes itself 
ready to abandon the protection of its natural offspring—notorious, 
flagrant, offensive vice,—if the church will not set forth any higher 
standard than that of an easy, sleepy, costless virtue. The world pro- 
fesses itself ready to give up its protection of its wolf-cubs, if the sheep 
will but (as in the fable) part with their troublesome, but faithful 
guardians. If we will be honest with ourselves, we have been bent 
upon persuading the world that it may become or remain Christian 
upon easy terms; that Christianity was once, indeed, a hard service, 
and that it then required a severe discipline; but that these times are 
long since past, (will men venture to say that they will not return ?) 
and that with them is gone the necessity of exercising ourselves in that 
laborious weighty armour,—that we may sit “ each under our vine 
and our fig-tree,” and take our rest. The world is what it was, or 
worse ; and the church, as it must, has suffered by the compromise, 
We, too, are, as well as Lot, in great danger of forgetting “ our war- 
note,” and our pilgrim-staff, while we “ lift up our eyes” on the well- 
watered plain of Jordan, as the garden of the Lord,’’—well-watered 
everywhere, before the Lord overthrew it. We, too, are in danger 
of forgetting, “ amid the listless joys of summer shades,” that here 


_———— 
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t “ T. K. A.” says, not quite fairly, “ Mr Newman allows that “ Lot was a 
confessor ,” &c. 
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is not our rest, nor our abiding-place—that we, too, seek a country; 
we make our pathway so flowery, that we are in peril of 
whither it leads—that “ the flower fadeth, the grace of the fashion of 
it perisheth,’’ and that the “word of the Lord [alone] abideth for 
ever.”’ The m which we seem to have proposed to ourselves 
is, how to unite the est ible enjoyment, intellectual, sensible, 
social, with our Christian calling—to xe that Christianity is per. 
fectly compatible with the fullest earthly enjoyment; that pro 

by our forefathers was, however, in the midst of this world’s duties, 
in everything to win the soul from earth, and fix it on heaven, 
‘We heap round ourselves comforts, in our food, our furniture, our 
sleep, our families, and perhaps from time to time give God thanks for 
these things, but for the most part take them as things of course ; they 
habitually denied themselves therein, fasted from food, dwelt hardly, 
endured cold, broke their sleep, night by night, for prayer to God, and 
thanked God for their abridged ease more than we for our fulness. ‘They 
chose the pilgrim-life of the father of the faithful’; we, the portion of 
Lot, and the neighbourhood of Sodom. It will be something gained 
if we acknowledge this; if all are not tied down to this Procrustean 
bed of an even mediocrity of attainment or purpose ; for conscience 
will not then sleep ; when comfort is not made our principal aim or our 
idol, then will people abridge their comforts for Christ’s sake. This, 
however, is to all of us an immediate practical question ; every one 
of us has had, from time to time, Lot’s choice before us, to take pre- 
sent ease and comfort, or to forego it; we, too, have been tempted 
to “lift up our eyes” on the pleasant land, and we, too, heard our 
Father’s voice within us, calling us to higher things; and, in each 
single instance, to take up our cross and follow him. We have all of 
us had many such impulses,—many, “ whether we would hear, or 
whether we would forbear,’—although their permanence and dis. 
tinctness depended upon our previous obedience. Obey we these, 
each of them, little or great, and we shall be led further; Abraham 
was led step by step onwards, till he was brought to Mount Moriah, 
and was called to sacrifice “his own son, his only son, whom he 
loved,”’ and, in that sacrifice, was privileged to see his Redeemer’s 
day, “ and saw it, and was glad ;’’ if we choose to dwell near Sodom, 
we shall never, indeed, be called to Abraham’s trial, yet neither shall 
we have Abraham’s reward; it will be a mercy if we escape with 
Lot, much more if we escape Lot's disgrace and loss, For Lot had 
not a Christian's privileges or a Christian’s covenanted might entrusted 
to him, E_B. P. 
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OATH TO OBSERVE THE CANONS, 


Sir,—In your Jane number I had spoken of having taken an oath of 
obedience to the canons; and it appears from p. 56 of your July 
namber, that a correspondent, “A.”” has inquired—“ When? and 
by whom such an oath is taken, and where is it to be found ?” 

To this inquiry is subjoined the laconic observation—*[‘ A.” may 
well ask.—Eb.}” 
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[ shall therefore beg the favour of you to print the. following ques- 
tion and answer from the Ordination Service :— am 


- “ Will you then give your faithful diligence always so to minister the doctrine; and 


sacraments, and the discipline of Christ, as the Lord hath commanded, and ae this 
church and realm hath received the same, according to the commandments of God ;_ so 
that you may teach the people committed to your care and charge with all diligence 
to keep and observe the same ? | 

“ T will so do, by the help of the Lord.” ; ' 


Here is an oath to minister “ the discipline of Christ,’ not only “as 
the Lord hath commanded,’’ but, “as this church and realm hath 
received the same.’ I cannot tell what interpretation others may 
put upon this engagement, but to me it seems an oath of obedience 
to the canons of the church of England, which are an authoritative 
declaration of the sense in which the discipline of Christ is reeeived 
by this church and realm as to many particulars of great importanee, 
and are expressly enjoined to be observed by the bishops and other 
clergy, and all other persons of this realm, as far as lawfully, being 
members of the church, it may concern them, 

I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
July 12. A Country CLERGYMAN,” 


P.S. I should have written sooner, being much surprised at “ A.’s” 
inquiry, and your own observation on it, but from accident did not 
receive your number so soon in the month as usual.* 


TOLERATION OF ERROR. 


Mr. Eviror,—Your correspondent, “ W.I.R.’’ in your Magazine 
for March, is in doubt respecting the degree in which the true believer 
can be justified in the /oleration of religious error; and his doubt has 
not been removed by Mr. Newman's sermon upori the subject. But 
it seems to me that none of the texts adduced are sufficient to over- 
throw the authority of that on which Mr. N. relies, and which 
“W.1.R.” has left unnoticed. 

St. John, the apostle of love, if 1 may so call him, guards us with 
more severity than any other of the sacred writers against false 
teachers; and there is no doubt of the nature of the heresy to which 
he alludes. The anecdote, too, of his conduct, in the case of Cerin- 
thus, even if it be false, shews the opinion generally entertained, that 
his charity to man was never suffered to interfere with his fidelity to 


ee 





* It is rather amusing to observe this postscript, and then to know that one cler- 

man wrote to the editor to say, that, although not responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents, he was certainly bound not to let anything so very wrong and 
mischievous appear, as a suggestion that an oath is taker: to observe the eanous. |’ He 
certainly cannot interpret the words of the Ordination Service in the sense aseribed 
to them by “ A Country Clergyman,” but he must defer giving his reasons,till next 
month, being pressed by business. He would be glad, indeed, if some other. cor- 
respondent would take the task off bis hands.”— Ep. _ : 


Vou X.— August, 1836. 2A 
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the truth. Now, in his second epistle, ver. 10, 11, he commands, 
that “if any man abide not in the doctrine of Christ, we should not 
receive him into our houses, nor bid him God speed ;’’ and against this 


, 


positive apr the texts quoted by “ W.1I. R.” will be found to 
avail nothing. 

In 1 Cor. x. 27—“If any of them that believe not bid you toa 
feast, and ye be disposed to go; whatsoever is set before you, eat, 
asking no question for conscience’ sake.” The persons alluded to are’ 
idolatrous heathens; and the early Christians, like the missionaries of 
the present day, must associate with them for the purpose of conver- 
sion. 1 Cor. vii. 16, relates to husbands and wives, where one had 
been converted and the other not, and advises in what manner the 

ies should act in so delicate a conjuncture. And, lastly, 1 Cor. v, 

—13, has nothing whatever to do with religious error, but merely 

directs us to avoid the company of vicious men, and “to put away 
from among us a wicked person.” 

The prohibition of St. John, therefore, remains untouched; and the 
only question is, how far it extends. “To receive a man into A ir 
house, and to bid him God speed,” seems to me to imply frien o 
and hospitality; and these we are commanded to refuse, though all 
other offices of Christian charity are of course permitted. 1 feel, 
therefore, no difficulty in complying with this injunction; and | have 
always felt, that | could not live on terms of intimacy with a man 
who denied the divinity of Jesus Christ,—I could as soon associate 
with an atheist. S. B. 







QUESTIONS. 


Sir,—I was much pleased by the observations of « F, V. H.,’’ in your 
May number, respecting the use and abuse of the rubrics; may I 
request him to inform me when is the proper time for the first set of 
communicants to approach the table, as | find the custom here has 
been for them to remain in their pews until after the minister has 
received the sacred elements, which does not appear to be the correct 
plan. I should infer from the several rubrics, as well as. from the 
wording of some of the prayers used previous to the “ Prayer of Con- 
secration,’’ that, in former times, it was usual for all the communi- 
cants to assemble around or near the table at the same time, probably 
in compliance with the exhortation, “ Draw near with faith,” &c. 


I am, Sir, &e. J. H. 











«Davus" asks, by way of postscript to the document on the “Founders 
and Builders of Churches,’ in the last June number, (1836, p. 663,) 
“why the large and populous parish of Lower Beding, near 2 a 
Sussex, is suffered to remain without place of worship or spiritual minis- 
tration of any kind.’ [It is said that two chapels are likely to be built. 
The district referred to is not a parish, but a part of one which has @ 
church.—Eob. | | 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





Sanctissimi Domini Nostri Gregorti Papa XVI. Epistola ad Arechi- 
episcopos et Episcopos Hibernia, Translated from the Latin, and 
vow first published. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 


Tuis is one of the cleverest pamphlets of the kind* which has appeared 
for a long time. ‘The ¢rans/ator is well skilled in papal Latin, and in 
the Roman controversy. The letter gives a combined view of all the 
arts practised by the Romanists in Ireland to delude unwary pes 
testants; and the notes contain a very severe castigation of the Irish 
Commissioners’ Scripture Lessons, by a person evidently of most 
acute mind and extended learning. 


A History of British Quadrupeds. By T. Bell, Lecturer on Com- 
parative Anatomy at Guy’s Hospital. No.1. London: Van Voorst. 


CoMPARATIVE auatomy isa study ofthe highest interest ; and nothing 
can be more useful than works of this kind, as every student may have 
opportunities of pursuing the subject, as far as regards the animals of 
his own country; and residents in the country are thus furnished with 
a most interesting object of amusement and occupation. This book is 
beautifully printed, and the wood-cuts are as delicate and beautiful as 
any which have appeared. The accounts given appear to be done 
with the greatest care, and to contain all particulars which can be 
desirable. 





Mammon ; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By the 


Rey. John Harris. London: Ward andCo. 8vo. 1836. 


Dr, Conqugst offered a prize of one hundred gitineas for the best 
essay against the love of money. This is turning money against itself. 
Dr. Pye Smith, and Mr. B. Noel, ia a very strangely written and 
dated preface, assign the prize to Mr. Harris, but strongly recom- 
mended the publishing several other volumes, produced by this very 
mammonish lure. Mr. Harris’s seems to contain a great deal of 
good common remark on this very common subject. 





Remarks on that part of the Rev, J. King’s Pamphlet entitled “ Maitland 
not authorized to censure Milner’’ which relates to the Waldenses ; 
including a Reply to the Rev. G. 8. Faber's Supplement, entitled 
“ Reinerius and Maitland.’ By the Rev. 8. R. Maitland, 
London : Rivingtons. 


Tuts pamphlet is written in the amusing and lively style which cha- 
racterizes all Mr. Maitland’s works, and which entirely relieves the 


i _—_— 
—- — ee em -———-- oon 


* It seems that it has been actually quoted as genuine! and then attacked as a 
deliberate forgery ! 
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tedium felt occasionally by common readers, in cases of historical 
controversy. Parts of it, indeed, have perhaps a larger share of 
Mr. M.’s peculiar humour than any former one. Witness, for example, 
what he says in p. 50, of a lie being a thing fer@ natura, which any 
one may run down, and for which there are no preserves. 

Mr. King declared before, that Mr. Maitland wished to “run away 
from his first pamphlet,” and Mr. King’s notice of it; and having thus 
distinctly required the question mooted there to be considered, he has 
now gained his wish. It remains to be seen whether he will be now 
satisfied that the silence observed before was not the silence of defeat, 
but of forbearance. They who are interested in the very important 
question, as to the worth of Milner’s history, must read this pamphlet, 
and see what value can be attributed to Mr. King’s defence of it, 
They, too, who wish to consider the history of the Waldenses, and to 
know how dangerous it is to speak after Allix, or Morland, or Leger, 
without looking to documents, must likewise read it. They will be 
amply repaid for their time and their money. 


Al Compendium of Rudiments in Theology, &c. By the Rev. J. B. 
Smith, B.D., Master of Horncastle School. London: Rivingtons. 
12mo. 1836. pp. 608. 


Ma. Smirtu gives in this work a digest of Bishop Butler, an epitome of 
Graves on the Pentateuch, and an analysis of Bishop Newton on the 
Prophecies. One of his great objects was to present Bishop Butler's 


statements in a form not so difficult of apprehension to a young person 
as they are in the great author’s original work,—to put a little water, 
in short, to the wine which is too strong for the head. This is a very 
laudable object, and Mr. S. has had considerable success in it. He 
does not, of course, wish to supersede the study of the invaluable 
work which he explains. If he smooths the way to it, and induces 
his readers to study it and Dr. Graves, he will do a great service, and 
his work will also be useful to many who have not leisure to study 
the works themselves. 


The Case of Maynooth considered, with a History of its Establishment, 
and Mode of Kducation, and a Review of the Effect it has had on the 
Roman-catholic Clergy in Ireland. Dublin: Milliken and Son; 
and Fellowes, London. — 1836. 


Tae object of this pamphlet has been to give as full and correct a 
history of Maynooth as could be collected; and to make use of the testi- 
mony of liberals and Roman.-catholics to expose the system pursued 
in it. The writer hopes it may convince the public that this college is 
unworthy of support, and ought to be either improved or abolished. His 
history is full and clear, and the pamphlet is therefore a valuable histo- 
rical document. The effect he clearly shews to be, what all acquainted 
with Ireland will bear him out in saying, that the tendency of May- 
nooth has been to make the Irish priests turbulent and democratic, 
and to deteriorate their education. ‘They are usually sharp, shrewd 
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men, educated for controversy in a narrow range, but with no scholar- 
ship, and no general education. Coming from the lowest ranks gene- 
rally, and never leaving Ireland, they retain every early prejudice in 
its full violence. It was the great object of the agitators, who found 
the Roman-catholic aristocracy and clergy, while educated abroad, 
too mild in their feelings to protestants, and averse from democratic 
agitation, to have a system of home education, which might produce 
fit tools for their purposes. Maynooth has fully answered. The 
reviewer was told the other day, by a person once a Romanist, that he 
had himself heard Father O’ Leary deplore the establishment of May- 
nooth, and prophesy that it would be a school of democracy. 
This pamphlet is well worth reading and keeping. 


Athens and Attica. By the Rev. C. Wordsworth, &c. &c. London: 
Murray. 1836. S8vo. 


CrarricaL scholarship, and all regard for it, are going so utterly out of 
fashion, that it is a matter of high satisfaction to find a gentleman 
placed in the distinguished station to which Mr. Wordsworth has been 
appointed, retaining a decided value for it. Long may our public 
schools resist, as far as they can resist, the morbid appetite for teach- 
ing boys scraps of a thousand things at a time when the mind requires, 
more than at any other, to have its powers educed and strength- 
ened by being concentrated and steadily fixed on a few. ‘The beauty 
of the typographical execution of this volume, (and especially of the 
inscriptions,) and the extreme interest of the places treated of~( Athens 
and Attica,—what can be added to such names ?)—will attract the 
general reader to the work, as much as the learning displayed will 
interest the scholar. 





The Young Divine ; or, an Easy Introduction to the Scriptures. By the 
Rev. W. Fletcher. London: Hailes. 1836, 12mo. 


A coop useful introduction for children, as to the geography, customs, 
&e., of the Jews. 


——- — 


New Version of the Psalms. By E. Farr. London: Fellowes. 
1836. 18mo. 

Mr, Farr has divided the Psalms, where they are too long to be ung 

at once, into several parts. His preface is written in so pleasing an 

modest a tone, that the reviewer really wishes it were just to speak in 

high terms of his version. 


The Gipsies; their Origin, &c. By Samuel Roberts. London: 
Longman and Co, 1836, 12mo. 


Mr. Roserts conceives that the gipsies are the descendants of the 
ancient people of Egypt, and that their present condition is distinetly 
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foretold in Ezekiel, xxix., xxx., xxxii., Isaiah, xix., and parts of Jere. 
miah. ‘The words which he cites appear to the reviewer scarce] 

su ible of the very definite interpretation which he gives to them. 
His lement sums up the peculiarities of the gipsies extremely well ; 
and no one can deny that their history is a most remarkable one, and 
remains to be accounted for. There is a partial vocabulary of the gipsy 
tongue, gained by Mr. Roberts and family from a young female gipsy. 





Ireland ; its Evils traced to their Source. By the Rev. J. R. Page, A.B. 
London: Seeley and Burnside. 1836. | 


Wiruovot at all entering into the question of Mr. Page’s opinions, it 
is quite certain that this little book contains a large quantity of very 
curious facts, some of them supported by public documents, some of 
them drawn from Mr. Page's own personal observation, respecting the 
Romish priests in Ireland, their power, and the way in which some of 
them exert it, which deserve most serious consideration. Mr. Page is 
doubtless prepared, should any of the facts be questioned which rest 
on his own statements now, to give proof of them. 





Female Improvement. By Mrs. John Sandford. London: Longman 
and Co. 2vols. 12mo. 


Tue reviewer does not very much admire Mrs. Sandford’s theology. 
In the other of the work there is a great deal of good and useful 
remark ; and a judicious parent might read to daughters many of the 
chapters with good effect. 


Notes of a Ramble through France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. By a Lover of the Picturesque. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1836. 8vo. 


Tuts is the note-book of a good-humoured, sensible, ordinary traveller, 
who went wherever his valet de place took him, saw things in the 
common way, and gives rst the common account of them all. 
It is good for a guide book, and tells people exactly what they will 
hear from those who exhibit all the churches, pictures, &c, &c. 








Covetousness. By Esther Copley. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Tis is another of the fruits of Dr, Conquest’s prize. Though Mrs.” 


Copley did not obtain it, her essay seems to be about as good as 
that which did. 


Ir is only just to notice with the approbation it deserves a Scotch Epis- 
copal Magazine, published by Mr. wery an episcopalian bookseller 
(at Edinburgh) of high principles and real zeal for the cause, as well 
as extensive knowledge of it. It has now gone through forty-five 
or forty-six numbers. 
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The Magazine of Health, by a Practising Physician (Tilt; Fleet- 
street) is a sensible, useful publication. 


The fifth volume of Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock’s edition of 
Cowper's Works, under the care of Mr. Southey, has just appeared, 


Mr. Hatchard has just begun, in his Sacred Classics, Bishop Horne 
on the Psalms, prefixing to it, very judiciously, Jones of Nayland’s 
Life of the Bishop. Mr. Montgomery’s prefatory essay is not quite in 
the right temper. 


Among the Sermons lately published, are to be noticed one by the 
Rev. J. Warter, of Tarring, On the occasion of the Eclipse, (Riving- 
tons,) and one by the Rev. R. Henney, of Harvey, The Christi 
entitled to legal Protection on the Lords Day, and two excellent 
Sermons by the Rev. Thos. Thorp, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
a on the Commemoration day, Dec. 16, 1835, and the other before 
the Trinity House last month). 


A Sermon by the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, at the 
opening of a new chapel in his parish in Sussex, (Rivingtons,) is 
deserving (as is all which comes from his pen) of attentive consideration, 
not only for its real piety, and the sound and Christian view of the bless- 
ings of parochial ministrations which it contains, but for the opinions, 
frankly and strongly delivered, on the present proposals for altering 
the church establishment. 





Attention should be here called to the republication, at a very low 
price, of an excellent pamphlet (originally a ages many years ago) 
by the Rev. R. Morres, prebendary of Salisbury, (Rivingtons), on the 
Duty of Communion with the Established Church. 


Mr. Tilt has commenced A Series of Views of the Ports and Har- 
bours of Great Britain, engraved by W. Finden, a name which carries 
its recommendation with it. The first number contains—Tynemouth 
(two views), Shields, Cullercoats, and Berwick. The publication. is 
one of great interest to every Englishman, and in many cases (as 
Tynemouth and Berwick in this first number,) to every lover of the 
picturesque. It is admirably executed, and very cheap. 


The Memorials of Oxford has arrived at its forty-third namber, 
which contains a very interesting general view of that beautiful city, 
and a particular view of New Inn Hall. | 


The third number of Mr. Murray’s Graphic Illustrations of Dri 
Johnson's Life contains excellent portraits of R. O. Cambridge, Mr. 
Beauclere, and T. Warton, with views of Mrs. Clive’s and Mr. Da- 
Vies's residences, autographs, &c. The whole will be comprised in 
four parts. 


The second volume of Winkles’s English Cathedrals (Tilt, Fleet- 
street) opens with the gorgeous beauty of Lincoln, The Foreign 
Cathedrals, No. VII. contains Beauvais, a cathedral of great beauty 
and interest. Both works keep up their character fully, 
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A History of the English Episcopacy, from the period of the Long Parliament 
to the Act of Conformity ; with Notices of the Religious Parties of the Time, 
and a Review of the Ecclesiastical Affairs in England from the Reformation.* 
By the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, M. A. 

Tae portion of history embraced by this volume is beyond all comparison the 

most important in the annals of the church of England. A good deal has, in 

consequence, been written about it at various times, and by various authors, 
he it is not certain that the tale has been told so well as by Mr. Lathbury, 

ith great care, and most commendable industry, he has collected and perused 
not only all the works of more modern writers, but the numberless tracts 
and pamphlets which appeared at the time; and he has succeeded, by such 
means, in placing the memorable events of which he is the chronicler, if 
not in a light which is absolutely new, at all events, in one which is exceed: 
ingly attractive. Mr. Lathbury avoids, as much as possible, the beaten path 

of civil history. His theme is, the church; its struggle into existence, as a 

pure national establishment; its sufferings during an age of fanaticism and 

violence ; its re-establishment under Charles II.; and finally, the proceedings 
of its rulers and ministers, at a season when to force the conscience was not 
only not condemned, but was, by all sects and parties, practised. And ‘it is 

- act of mere justice to add, that his mode of treating it has done him 

onour. 

Space will not permit any outline of Mr. Lathbury’s tale to be given, nor 
aoe the discussion of one or two points in which he seems to be mistaken, 
t may be observed, indeed, in passing, that he thinks much more highly than 
his reviewer does of the puritans ; and that Laud scarcely receives from him 
all the justice which he deserves. Not that he is either the panegyrist of the 
former, nor the calumniator of the latter; but he has forgotten to explain that 
much of Laud’s attention to forms must be attributed to the laxity of his 

ecessor; under whom, indeed, there had well nigh ceased to be anything 
ike uniformity in the church. In like manner, he assumes what he cannot 
justify, when he asserts, that the episcopate was never regarded as a separate 
order in the church of England, till Bishop Hall set up the claim, During 
the times of confusion, necessarily attendant on the Reformation, some irre- 
gularities may have been connived at; but if no formal assertion of the 
apostolic succession was then made, it was for this obvious reason, that the 
point had never been disputed. Still, Mr. Lathbury’s principles are clearly 
those of a right-minded son of the church; and his very errors will, perhaps, 
obtain for his work a more extended circulation in some quarters. 

The reviewer recommends to his readers both the opening sketch of the 
reformation, and the concluding chapters, in which the church is vindicated 
from the charges that have been so long brought against her, on the score of 
persecution. Mr. Lathbury has distinctly shewn, that of the persons who 
suffered ejectment under the act of uniformity, a countless majority were 
merely removed from benefices which they were neither entitled by law to 
hold, nor qualified to use aright. Neale and his followers have spoken of 
two thousand godly ministers as deprived, by that act, of their livings. The 
number is greatly exaggerated ; and'the defender of puritanism forgot to add. 
that two-thirds consisted of soldiers and mechanics, unlettered, unordained, 
and otherwise totally disqualified for the office which they had assumed. 
There is little room for quotation ; but it is right, that on this head the author 
should speak positively. The question under discussion is the comparative 
tolerance of the episcopal and presbyterian hierarchy; and the author of 


— makes his appeal, with great candour, to the most celebrated writers of 
e day. 


_— 


* The Editor is very happy to give this review of Mr. Lathbury, sent to him by 
a friend of great talents and high character. 
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Let Hooker’s polity, and Bishop Hall’s controversial works, be contrasted 
with the celebrated production entitled, “‘Smectymnus.” These were con- 
sidered, at the time, the chief works on both sides. With regard to Hooker, 
even his enemies must admit, that it breathes throughout a spiritof conciliation 
and kindness; it abounds not in rash and uncharitable assertions; there are 
po harsh epithets applied to opponents. He establishes these propositions, 
that sacred Scripture is not a rule for discipline ; that many things indifferent 
may be practised, though.not enjoined in Scripture ; and that the church may 

int ceremonies within the limit of Scripture. ‘These propositions are 
stated and defended with the greatest amenity of manners towards his 

nents, and in a truly Christian spirit. Nothing is advanced respecting 
the divine right of any form of church government. How different is the 
spirit running through the works of Cartwright, Travers, and others on the 
same side, at this early period of the controversy ! 

The most cursory perusal of Hall’s writings will prove that he wrote in.a 
most amiable spirit. Nothing of asperity or bitterness appears in his pages. 
However strongly he may have defended episcopacy as an apostolical insti- 
tution, there is nothing uncharitable, or unchristian, in the tendency of his 
controversial writings. The enemies of the church may search in vain, in the 
writings of Hall, for any passages, or sentences, militating against Christian 
charity. On the other side is the publication already mentioned—the joint 
production of five eminent presbyterian divines, Stephen Marshall, Edward 
Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurtsoe, The 
title of the work is made up of the initials of their names. The work contains 
all their arguments. It was constantly appealed to, as furnishing the 
most powerful weapon against their adversaries, and the best reply to their 
arguments. The Christian spirit of Hall is sought in vain in this celebrated 
work. Its unrelenting, reviling, and intolerant spirit may be discovered from 
some extracts. Their tirade against bishops is thus concluded :—‘‘ What the 
practices of the prelates have been ever since, from the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth to the present day, would fill a volume, like Ezekiel’s roll, with 
lamentations, mourning, and woe, to record. For it hath been their great 
design to hinder all farther reformation; to bring in doctrines of popery, 
Arminianism, and libertinism; to maintain, propagate, and much increase 
the burthen of human ceremonies; to keep out, and beat down, the preaching 
of the word; to silence the faithful ministers of it; to oppose and persecute 
the most zealous professors ; and to turn all religion to a pompous outside ; 
and to tread down the power of godliness ; insomuch, that it is come to an 
ordinary proverb, that when anything is spoiled, we use to say, ‘ the bishop's 
foot hath been in it.’ ” 

The writer quite agrees with the author, that the falsehoods, coarseness, 
and bigotry of this sentence cannot be equalled by anything in the writings 
of Halland his brethren. And he takes his leave of this volume with the 
assurance, that it has made a very valuable addition to the ecclesiastical 
literature of the day, and church historians. 


sr ne ge ee rr 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC MEDITATIONS. 


Ix a former paper I have given a curious specimen of Roman-catholic devo- 
tions. The Irish “ Catholic Magazine"* will furnish abundance of proof of the 
- practical effects of Romanism. 





_ © The Irish “Catholic Magazine of Entertaining Christian Knowledge,” Dublin, 
in weekly numbers, price 1d. 
Vou. X.— August, 1836. 2 Rp 
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In the first number (January 2, 1836) is commenced a series of “ Meditations 
for every Sunday in the year.”” This is introduced by a concise method of medita. 
tion, which concludes thus :— 


“End your prayer with a colloquy full of affection, either to the most Blessed 
Trinity, or to Jesus Christ; begging the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, your 
angel guardian, and your holy patrons; repeating acts of the love of God, of humi- 
lity, of resignation, of oblation, petitioning for some favour, and the like. These 
colloquies are the last part of mental prayer.”—p. 7. 


The meditations are arranged in the following manner :—first, a few short 
practical reflections, and then what is called “ The fruit.” Thus the medita- 


tion for the first Sunday in the year, “Of the Importance of Salvation,” con- 
cludes thus :— 


‘* The fruit. Offer unto the most Blessed Trinity, through the hands of the Blessed 
Virgin, your angel guardian, and your patron of this day, all your actions, that they 
may be all directed to the greater glory of God, and the salvation of your soul. Say 
thrice, Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost.”—No. i. p. 7. 


On the fourth Sunday, the meditation “‘ On Preparation for Death,” is—~ 


“* What must I do to prepare for a happy death ?—1. That which I shall certainly 
wish to have done at that hour. 2. That which, probably, I shall not be able to do 
at that hour. 3. That which I should necessarily do at that hour,—penance for my 
sins, intense acts of contrition, and a generous avoiding all occasions of sin. The 
fruit. Perform every action of this day, as if it were to be the last of your life. 
Repeat frequent acts of sorrow and repentance for the many sins you have com- 
mitted, and renew your purpose of amendment. Say seven times, Glory be to the 
Father, &e. in honour of St. Joseph, for a happy death.”—No. iv. p. 31. 


It is this mixture of Christianity and superstition to which it is most im- 
portant to call the attention of Roman catholics themselves. Can they justify 
it?—can they avoid its mischievous effects on their judgment and the whole 
texture of their devotional feelings? How is it possible for any one to go 
through the process of imaginative excitement recommended in the following 
meditation, without forming the most false and injurious notions of the cha- 


racter of Christ, and of his relation to his people? Meditation for the seventh 
Sunday :— 


“« Appearing at Judgment, ‘The moment that I am dead I shall be carried before 
the tribunal of God; therefore, | imagine—1. That 1 see Jesus Christ at the foot 
of my bed, in the form ofan angry judge, who is come to give me the final sentence. 
2. On my left hand I see the devil, laughing and insulting over me, and opening a 
huge volume for me to read, of all the sins of my life, most minutely set down,—not 
a circumstance omitted. 3. On my right hand I see my angel guardian, reading 
in a very small book the little good I have done, and with a very mournful counte- 
nance offering it to me also to read. Oh, what an appearance !—what a sight !— 
whataterror! The fruit. When you are in bed at night, stretch yourself out in the 
posture of a dying person; imagine yourself to hold a crucifix in one hand, and a 
lighted taper in the other; then, calling to mind the aforesaid appearance, ask your- 


self this question,—What should I wish to have done if this were the hour of my 
death ?”—No. vii. p. 56. 


The very design of Christianity, to bring man into immediate nearness and 
union with his Creator, is here practically subverted. Some merciful angel,— 
some compassionate saint and intercessor, must be interposed to mitigate the 
severity, of whom ?—of the only Mediator between God and man,—the friend 
of sinners. Is not the highest conceivable state of devotion a continual 
recollection of Christ—to dwell with, to walk with him? Will any well- 
instructed Romanist deny that this was the notion of exalted piety which was 
entertained in the primitive church? Romanism substitutes for Christ the 
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Blessed Virgin, and makes the continual adoration of her the best preparation 


for death. 

The “fruit” of the meditation for the sixth Sunday, on “The Last Moment 
of Life,” is—- 

“ Asoften as the hour strikes, examine yourself, as St. Ignatius of Loyola used to do, 
how you have passed the foregoing hour ; and accustom yourself to that pious prac- 
tice of calling upon the Blessed Virgin Mary, with a Hail, Mary, &c. as often as you 
hear the clock strike the hour.”—No. vi. p. 44. 


In other words, he that would live in the most uninterrupted habits of piety, 
must not occupy his thoughts from hour to hour with Christ, but with his 
mother, Are Roman catholics prepared to defend this from the charge of 
idolatry,—from real, practical, operative idolatry,—engrossing the affections 
and the imagination,—smoothing the access, not to the Father only, but to 
the Son, by the intervention of some mediator more prevailing and more 
capable of sympathizing with our weakness than he is whom the Father hath 
appointed? This is decidedly the practical operation of Romanism ; and, if it 
be not most mischievous to the soul, and most submersive of Christianity itself, 
it is hard to imagine what can be. The eighth meditation, “ On the particular 
judgment of a soul,” concludes thus :— 


The fruit. Keep all this day a lively imagination of the presence of Christ your 
judge; and in all your principal actions, before you begin them, say to yourself, 
What sentence shall I receive for this action which I am now going about? Before 
you go to bed, say thrice the following prayer,—‘ Mary, mother of grace, mother of 
mercy, protect us from the enemy, and receive us at the hour of death.’”—No, viii. 
p. 61. 


Again, in the seventeenth meditation, on “ The Separation of the Elect,” — 


“ The fruit, Endeavour to procure a tender devotion towards the angels, and par- 
ticularly your angel guardian, that at that terrible day he may draw you to the right 
hand, and separate you from the damned. ‘That you may obtain this favour, be now 
“oy to his inspirations. Say nine times, Glory be to the Father,” &c.— No. xvii. 
p. 135. 


The sixth number of this magazine contains a strange piece of devotional 
poetry :— 


“STANZAS UPON RAPHAEL'S MADONNA ALLA SEGGIOLA, 


“A copy whereof, exquisitely painted on Dresden china, adorns the bowl of the 
Author’s pipe. (! !) 
“ Marpen, sweet and lowly, Ah! never mortal enh 
Mother of God most holy, By tint or chisel wrought 
A wonder of unearthliness and harmony doth | So sweet a dream of tenderness, divine delight, 
rest | and purity. 


About thee and thy child, “I may not bow before thee, 


Oh! Virgin lady mild, 
And the infantine adorings of your little | Lest perc = bey 0 Jay fever gacmn” euch 


oe rapture folly ; 
“He bringeth his young duty Yet may I sue for races 
To the homage of thy beauty, | By gazing on thy face, 
And with fondest adoration would behold that | And feed, with those calm brooding eyes, my 
new-born blossom ; pious melancholy. 
But the Godhead in surprise “ Ah! why not bend in prayer 


Turns away its tender eyes, Unto a thing so fair, 


And is clinging to its chosen home of shelter A vision of such loveliness as day did ne'er 


in thy bosom ; inherit ? 
“ And thou dost all the while, Although within their spell 
With a most holy smile, | Reality not dwell, 


All worship of things beautiful is balm unto 


the spirit. 


Bend down on both those trustful looks of 
heavenly-pledg’d security ; 
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“Ah! why not make confession 1, while this balmy weed (!) 
ila: ag ae ER py ion rapier oh d 
Of and benevolence, t . ts light-blue j 
weed Sh tore? oe . floating o’er thee, (!) aaae) 
How can I not believe With quiet , world-weary, 
These have power Thus chant m Ave-Mary, , 


me = aren ts to g ri infulness | And tell my mn f pleasant 
ity for man's s oer 0 
: just A orp wl Ly thoughts before thee.” 


God forbid that I should treat with levity or disrespect the piety, however 
mistaken, of a Christian man; but, I ask once more, are intelligent and pious 
Romanists prepared to defend such mixture of truth and superstition? Can 
they deny that its tendency must be to lower and deprave their notions of 
religion? Surely, such superstitions can be no original part of catholicity, 
and, if so, is it not high time that the church of Rome should cast off these 
modern innovations on Christian antiquity, and return to the pure and rational 
worship of the first and best ages of the church. 


PLAY-ACTING AT MILL HILL. 


A CORRESPONDENT very justly inquires, how it was that, in the article on the 
dissenters’ dramatic representations at their academy, it was not noticed that 
all this was achieved in the chapel? A debate on expelling the bishops, repeated 
under the pulpit, which probably resounds with anathemas against them, was 
not much out of place, no doubt: but think of stage plays,—think of “ Ion” 
itself, enacted contemporaneously on the boards of Covent Garden, and the 
stone or brick of Mill Hill Academy Chapel! What says that pious maga- 
zine which some years ago consigned thousands of readers of Shakspeare, 
“and thousands still, to increase their numbers,” to everlasting misery ? 

No doubt the place makes a great difference. As English playhouses are 
managed, it certainly seems very hard to see how giving one farthing towards 
places which depend, for much of their receipts, on the encouragement of 
fearful profligacy, can be defended, not by Christians only, but by deists, who 
allow that decent morality is desirable. 

But, allowing this, and allowing that, in themselves, and abstracted from 
various evils attending them, dramatic representations are a perfectly allow- 
able and sensible recreation, certainly one would wish it reserved for the reli- 


jrious body to which ‘one does not belong to introduce them into their place of 
religious worship ! 


—_ _ ————————— 


POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS, 


The following is a copy of the petition which has been sent to the Poor 
Law Commissioners, and unanimously signed by the clergy belonging to 
twenty-six parishes out of thirty included in the Eastry Union :-— . 


“TO THE HONOURABLE THE POOR LAW COMMISSIONERS FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


‘‘Eastry Vicarage, 18th April, 1836. 
‘* GentLemeN,—We, the undersigned clergy of the several parishes contained 
in the Eastry Union, having learnt, with deep regret, that the paupers in the 
said Union are no longer permitted to attend divine service at the church, and 
that leave of absence to that extent has been so far objected to by the as- 
sistant Poor Law Commissioner that the Board of Guardians do not consider 
themselves ‘‘ empowered to alter” such restraint—beg leave to approach your 
Honourable Board, and to express our sentiments on the subject ; feeling it 
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our duty at all times, as ministers of the Gospel, to promote the religious 
interests of the poor. We are aware that the service is performed once on 
every Sabbath by the chaplain at the Union Poorhouse; but we fervently 
hope that this may not be considered by your Honourable Board a sufficient 
reason for their being prevented attending the house of God at another hour 
on that sacred day: nor can we, with all due deference, perceive any just 
cause why they alone should be debarred from the liberty of obeying such a 
divine command, and from the exercise of so blessed a privilege which all 
other classes of his Majesty’s subjects have it in their power to enjoy. We 
cannot, moreover, refrain from expressing our surprise, as well as regret, 
inasmuch as we understand that a question has been carried by the Board of 
Guardians, that the old people may have leaye to go out under “ certain 
restrictions and regulations,” at the same time that the privilege is denied 
them of going to church. Under such circumstances we feel it a duty which 
we owe to God and man, humbly to submit the case to your Honourable 
Board, and earnestly to pray that instructions may be forwarded to the Board 
of Guardians no longer to restrain the paupers in the Eastry Union from the 
liberty of attending divine service at the church on the Lord's day.” 





Copy of an answer received from the Poor Law Commissioners to the petition 
of the clergy of the several parishes contained in the Eastry Union, requesting 
permission for the paupers in that Union to have the liberty of attending 
divine service in the parish church :— 


“70 THE CLERGY OF THE SEVERAL PARISHES IN THE EASTRY UNION, 

‘* Poor Law Commission Office, 
‘* Somerset House, Oth June, 1836. 
“ GenTLEMEN,—The Poor Law Commissioners for England and Wales have 
had under their consideration your letter of the 18th of April, and also the 
letter of Mr. Randolph of the 8th of the same month, urging that permission 
should be granted to the paupers in the Eastry Workhouse to attend divine 
service in the church at Eastry. The Commissioners have given to these 
letters that careful attention which the nature of the subject to which they 
relate, and the number and respectability of the parties who have made the 
communication, so justly demand. 

“ The legislature having confided to the Commissioners the important task 
of maturing and carrying into operation the Workhouse system, they have 
devoted the most anxious attention to the devising of such regulations for 
these establishments as shall, on the one hand, provide for the poor a certain 
refuge from destitution, and on the other shall render these asylums less 
eligible than the dwellings of the independent labourer—or of those who, by 
industry and forethought, may secure for themselves a provision for their 
old age—and the Commissioners have arrived at the conclusion that these ob- 
jects cannot be obiained if those who take refuge in the Workhouse are 
allowed to quit its precincts and return to them again, unless they go out 
with the bona fide intention of procuring the means of support by their own 
labour, or through the assistance of their relatives. 

“* ‘The Commissioners, moreover, are satisfied that any relaxation of this 
rule, however plausible and apparently unobjectionable may be the grounds of 
such relaxation, will, notwithstanding the best devised precautions, lead in a 
great number of cases not only to irregular conduct in those to whom the in- 
dulgence may be granted, but to disorder in the Workhouse itself, and to the 
consequent disturbance of those for whom it is most desirable to secure 


* tranquil abode. : 


_“t The Commissioners, entertaining the conviction of the necessity of con- 
tinuing the restraints adverted to, have not been unmindful of the importance 
of providing for the inmates of the Workhouse—and especially for the aged 
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and the sick—that —— consolation which you so properly appreciate; 
and they have accordingly, after communication with the ecclesiastical autho. 
rities on the subject, directed the ne eae of chaplains to Workhouses, 
whose especial duty it is to attend to the spiritual wants of the paupers therein, 
and who not only celebrate divine service within the walls of the establish. 
ments, but also visit during the week those who are respectively confided to 
their charge. 

“ The Commissioners have also been careful to direct that Morning and 
Evening Prayer should no longer be neglected in Workhouses, and that at- 
tendance thereon should be duly enforced by the Master, under the controul 
of the Commissioners. 

“ If the spiritual aid thus provided for the paupers in the Workhouse be 
contrasted with the opportunities which are afforded to the aged and infirm, who, 
by their own exertions, have secured independence, the Commissioners think, 
that having regard to the infirmities attendant on age, and to the practical 
obstacles which of necessity prevent parties so circumstanced from going to 
church, you will come to the conclusion that the Commissioners, in their 
anxiety to provide effectually for the religious instruction of the aged and 
infirm paupers, have fallen short of the principle above laid down, and that in 
fact they have placed the pauper, as regards the supply of his spiritual wants, 
in a better condition even than the independent labourers. 

** Signed by order of the Board, 


“ E. CHADWICK, Secretary.” 
* To the Rev. George mpgs 
“‘ Eastry Vicarage, Sandwich.” 


HOME MISSIONARIES.—LETTER TO LORD BEXLEY. 
“‘ Bremhill Parsonage, near Chippenham, June, 1836. 


““My Lorp,—lI trust I need not make any apology for addressing you on a 
most important and interesting subject, connected with the cause of religious 
truth, and of religious charity. I see your lordship’s highly-venerated name 
among the vice-presidents of a Society for establishing Sunday Schools in 
various parts of the country,—a most benevolent Society, but such as requires, 
in its conduct, some caution and prudence, as well as motives of benevolence 
and piety. 

“Your lordship will permit me to refer to the pages of the last number of 
the ‘ Christian Observer.” The first letter of the communications, which is 
published ‘as a specimen of such communications,’ relates to a parish adjoin- 
ing my own, from which parish the letter is dated, (Christian Malford,) 
and signed ‘A Home Missionary.’ I do not think it necessary to say one 
word of the rhodomontade style in which an English parish is described, as to 
its morals and state of religion, in terms befitting the rudest regions of Ashan- 
tee. But the report contains a falsehood of the grossest and most unpardon- 
able nature. It broadly affirms—and it refers to three parishes in particular— 
that there are ‘No Sunpay Scnoors!’ In the parish (Christian Malford) 
whence the letter is dated, your lordship will be surprised to hear, that there 
is a resident, zealous, pious, and exemplary clergyman, equally beloved and 
respected by rich and poor—a son of the benevolent and pious Bishop of Bath 
and Wells; and, moreover, in this village of Ashantee, there is a school under 
the care and management of the rector, the Rev. Mr. Law—a school for poor 
children, gratwitously instructed every day of the week, as well as Sunday; and 
which school, founded and supported by the late rector, contains about one 
hundred and fifty children belonging to the parish from which this Home Mis- 
sionary’s report is dated. 
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“Having read the public statement, and knowing its utter falsehood, | 
think it my duty to trouble your lordship, leaving you to any further examina- 
tion; and I am, with the greatest respect, your obedient servant, 

“W. L. Bowes. 


«“P.S. Mr. Law was unwilling to take any notice of the letter, and I have 
written entirely from my own feeling—not on account of Christian Malford, 
but on account of the benevolent Society to which your lordship belongs, and 
on account of every parish in the kingdom, in which, probably, the ‘ Christian 
Observer’ may be circulated. Surely, no ‘ Home Missionary's’ report should 
be taken without some inquiry from those most interested in the present and 
the eternal welfare of their parishioners.”—Bath Chronicle. 


LITERATES., 


A paraGrapH has gone through all the papers, stating that the Bishop of 
Gloucester has ordained five literates. The fact is, that the Bishop of London 
being too ill to ordain himself, gave letters dimissory to the Bishop of Glou- 
cester. Among the London candidates were, as usual, some students of the 
Church Missionary Society. 
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THIRD REPORT FROM HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 
TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES. 

To tuk Kine’s Most Excettent Masesty— 


We, your Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed to consider the state of the 
established church in England and Wales, with reference to ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues, humbly present to your Majesty this our third report. 

Not being fully prepared to make a final report on all the matters which 
have engaged our attention, we venture to offer to your Majesty our further 
remarks upon that branch of the inquiry which formed the subject of our first 
report; because, in consequence of the number of episcopal sees at present 
vacant, any further delay in carrying into effect the new arrangements re- 
specting the bishoprics will be attended with great inconvenience. 

When we recommended the union of the sees of Landaff and Bristol, we 
were influenced chiefly by a desire to retain for the city of Bristol its eccle- 
siastical character, and to secure to it the advantage of a bishop resident upon 
the spot, or at no great distance from it. In consequence of the urgent re- 
monstrances which were made against this arrangement by the clergy, and 
other persons in the diocese of Llandaff, on the ground that it would deprive 
them of the benefits which they derive from the residence and personal super- 
intendence of their bishop, we were induced to relinquish that plan; and, in 
our second report, we recommended that the city and suburbs of Bristol, 
being within a convenient distance of the city of Wells, where the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells resides, should be united to that diocese. 

We have since learned that this proposition has occasioned much dissatis- 
faction to the inhabitants’‘of the city of Bristol, who have represented, in strong 
terms, their objections to a plan which would merge their episcopal see in 
that of Bath and Wells, and their earnest desire to retain the eters 3 of the 
pastoral superintendence and example of a bishop resident amongst them. 
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Being desirous of consulting, as faras may be consistent with the general 

i of our reports, feelings which are not less honourable to the citizens 
of Bristol than encouraging to the friends of the established church, we have 
been induced to recur to the suggestion to which we adverted in our first re. 
We accordingly recommended, that the city and deneary of Bristol 

(with the whole parish of Bedminster) should be united to the diocese of 
Gloucester ; and that a house should be provided, in some convenient situation, 
near the city of Bristol, so that the bishop of the united diocese may reside 
alternately there and at Gloucester. This arrangement will render it necessary 
to = the income of the bishop beyond what might otherwise have been 


uired. 

“We recommend, as consequent upon this arrangement, that instead of the 
new archdeaconry of Cirencester, proposed in our last report, an archdeaconry 
of Bristol should be created ; and that the parishes of the united diocese should 
be divided, in convenient proportions, between that archdeaconry and the 
archdeaconry of Gloucester. 

We recommend further, that the future bishops of the united diocese should 
be elected alternately, by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, and the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester; and that the mode of confirming such acts of the 
bishop as require confirmation under the chapter seal should be determined 
upon by the Commissioners, subject to the approval of your Majesty in 
council. 

We are disposed to suggest a slight alteration in our proposition relating to 
the northern dioceses, and to recommend that no part of Yorkshire, and no 
other part of Lancashire but that which composes the deanery of Furnes and 
Cartmel, should be added to the diocese of Carlisle; but that the remaining 
portion of Lancashire should be included in the diocese of Manchester, and 
that portion of Yorkshire which forms part of the deanery of Kirkby Lonsdale 
in the diocese of Ripon. 

Further information has given us reason for withdrawing those parts of our 
former recommendations respecting the diocese of Gloucester and Worcester, 
which suggest an interchange of certain border parishes between those two 
dioceses. 

“With respect to the territorial arrangements of the other dioceses, although 
at present we see no reason for deviating from the general scheme which we 
have proposed, we are of opinion that the Commissioners should have the 
liberty of recommending, and that your Majesty in council should have the 
power of sanctioning, such variations in the boundaries of the several dioceses 
as may be suggested by fuller and more precise information, with respect to 
particular parishes or districts. 

In order effectually to carry into execution the proposed territorial arrange- 
ments, it will be necessary that your Majesty in council should be empowered, 
when such arrangements are completed, to declare that those places which may 
have been transferred from one diocese to another, shall be subject to thie 
jurisdiction of the bishop of the diocese of which they will then form a part, 
in all respects and in the same manner as if they had originally belonged to it ; 
and that the jurisdiction of the bishops from whose dioceses they may re- 
spectively have been severed, shall from thenceforth wholly cease. 

Power of a similar character, although varied in some particulars, will be 
requisite with respect to the proposed union of the diocese of Bangor with St. 
Asaph, and that of Bristol with Gloucester; as well as with regard to the new 
sees of Manchester and Ripon. ‘ 

As these arrangements will necessarily affect the interests of several persons 
who hold patent offices in some of the dioceses, we recommend that your 
Majesty in council should be empowered to make such regulations for the ap- 
portionment of fees as may appear just and equitable, for the purpose of making 
ag ce ie to those officers who may be prejudiced by the alterations. 

e append to this report the diocesan maps, to which we referred in the 
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ix to our second report, and the completion of which was delayed, by 
the necessity for reconsidering some of the territorial arrangements. 
are intended to exhibit the condition of each of the present dioceses, 
with reference to territorial contents and boundaries; and its future condition, 
as to its main outlines, in the event of our propositions being carried into 
effect. 

In that part of our last report which refers to the contributions to be 
hereafter furnished by the richer sees towards the augmentation of the poorer, 
we did not point out the particular mode in which such contribution might be 
most conveniently made. In some cases a transfer of estates may, probably, 
be expedient; but in general we think that the most advisable arrangement 
will be, that each of the bishops of the richer sees should pay to the Commis- 
sioners the sum which shall be fixed upon, as his quota of contribution to the 
fund out of which the yearly payments are to be made in augmentation of the 
poorer bishoprics. Objections may, no doubt, be urged against this plan, on 
the ground that the fluctuating amount of the episcopal incomes may some- 
times make it inconvenient to the holders of the larger sees to pay a certain 
fixed sum; but upon the whole we think that this mode is less open to objec- 
tion than any other which has presented itself to us; and it possesses the im- 
portant advantage of insuring a sufficient fund for the improvement of the 
smaller sees. 

We recommend, however, that at the expiration of every seven years, a 
new return of the revenues of each see should be made to the Commissioners, 
with a view to their revising the scale of episcopal payments and receipts, in 
order to preserve, as nearly as may be, to each bishop, an amount of income 
equivalent to that which shall have been considered, in the first instance, to 
be suitable to the circumstance of his bishopric; and that such revised scale 
should take effect upon the then next avoidance of the respective sees. 

The proposed changes in the revenues of the several sees will render the 
payments with which they are charged for first fruits and tenths very dispro- 
portionate ; and the two new sees will be free from this charge. e there- 
fore recommend that the aggregate sum, to be paid from this source to Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, should remain the same as at present; but that the Commis- 
sioners should be empowered, as speedily as may be after the relative values 
of the several sees, under the new arrangements, shall be ascertained, to make 
a new division of that aggregate sum, in proportion to the respective values 
of the sees and that such apportionment, being ratified by your Majesty in 
council, should be binding on all bishops to be hereafter appointed. 

The reduction to be made in the incomes of the sees of Durham and Ely, 
which are now vacant, requires a corresponding reduction in the sums which 
the bishops, whom your Majesty may be pleased to prefer to those sees on the 
present occasion, will, immediately on taking possession of their temporalities, 
become liable to pay for first fruits. For this purpose we submit, that as 
soon as the incomes of those sees are fixed, the Commissioners should be em- 
powered to relieve the bishops from the excess beyond their due proportion of 
payment, and to order that the residue of the sums due be paid out of the 
surplus funds arising from the respective sees. 

The vacancies to which we have adverted in the sees of Durham and Ely, 
afford an opportunity of carrying into effect many of the changes which we 
recommended in our former reports. From information received since the 
date of our last report, as to the probable future proceeds of the property 
belonging to the sees of Durham and Ely, we are led to believe that, if the 
future income of those sees be reckoned at 8000/. and 5500l. respectively, the 
fund intended to provide, either wholly or in part, for the smaller bishoprics, 
Will receive annually from Durham about 12,000/., and from Ely about 5000/. 

nderstanding that the see of Bristol will become vacant, we recommend that 

the bishopric of Ripon be created without delay, and that an income of 45001. 

per annum be assigned to the bishop of that see. The Archbishop of York, 


Von. X.— August, 1836. 2c 
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whose consent to this arrangement has been signified to us, would thus be 
relieved of a considerable part of his too extensive and laborious diocese ; and 
portions also of the diocese of Chester, which are most inconveniently situated 
with respect to the episcopal residence, would, with the consent of the Bishops 
of Carlisle and Chester, be detached from that diocese, and placed under the 
superintendence of the Bishops of Carlisle and Ripon respectively. 

We further recommend that, with the consents of the Archbishop of York, 
and of the Bishops of Lincoln and Norwich, which have been signified to us, the 
counties of Huntingdon and Bedford, with those parts of Norfolk and Suffolk 
which were specified in our first report, and the small portion of the county 
of Cambridge which is now in the diocese of Norwich, should be forthwith 
annexed to the diocese of Ely; and the county of Nottingham to the diocese 
of Lincoln. 

The vacancy of the see of Bristol will render it necessary to provide for the 
administration of that diocese. With the consents of the Bishops of Salisbury, 
Oxford, and Gloucester, we recommend that the proposed union of the city an { 
deanery of Bristol with the diocese of Gloucester, and the transfer of Dorset 
shire to the diocese of Salisbury, and of Berkshire and Buckinghamshire to 
that of Oxford, be carried into effect as soon as possible. 

The recommendations which we have already offered for the creation of new 
archdeaconries, and for confining the jurisdiction of the several archdeacons 
in England and Wales within the limits of their respective dioceses, will make 
it necessary to alter the extent of the existing archdeaconries. The present 


archdeacons will not be affected by these changes, except in the surrender of 


procurations, received upon visiting some parishes, which will then no longer 
be within their jurisdiction; and as the expense, from which they will thus 
be liberated, is not now met by the amount of these procurations, we have no 
hesitation in recommending that a power be granted to your Majesty in 
council, upon the recommendation of the Commissioners, forthwith to make 
the proposed alterations. 

Adverting, however, to the small portion of territory which will remain 
within the jurisdiction of the archdeacon of Rochester, when the proposed 
alteration of that diocese shall take effect, we think that an exception may, in 
that instance, be made from the general arrangement contemplated with re- 
spect to archdeaconries ; and that archidiaconal power may, with advantage, 
be given to the Dean of Rochester within that part of Kent which will remain 
in the diocese of Rochester. Should this suggestion be adopted, we recom- 
mend that a new archdeaconry should be erected at Maidstone, in the diocese 
of Canterbury, which will, under the new arrangement, be too extensive for 
the efficient superintendence of one archdeacon ; that the stall in the cathedral 
of Rechester, which is now annexed to the archde aconry of Rochester, should 
be annexed to that of Maidstone, 

We also recommend that all the archdeaconries of England and Wales 
should be in the gift of the bishops of the respective dioceses in which they 
will be situate. With respect to the competent endowment of these important 
offices, to which we have already adverted, we reserve for a further report our 
distinct recommendations. 

With regard to episcopal patronage, since any changes which may be made 
under this head will only come into operation as the proposed arrangements 
of the dioceses shall be carried into effect, and will bein some measure dependent 
upon the details of that arrangement, we recommend that power should be 
given to your Majesty in council to sanction such alterations as may be recom- 
mended in each case by the Commissioners, upon the principle of providing 
for the relative magnitude and importance of the several sees, and affording an 
adequate portion of patronage to the bishops of the new sees. 

The various recommendations and suggestions which we have humbly offere vd 
to your Majesty's consideration, being diffused over our several reports—in 
many cases interwoven with explanatory statements and remarks—and in 
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some instances not expressed with sufficient precision—we deem it expedient 
to separate from the text such of them as come within the scope of this re- 
port, and to present them again to your Majesty, in the more convenient form 
of distinct propositions ; accompanied by such other suggestions as appear to 
us necessary to their being carried fully into execution. 


PROPOSITIONS. 


1. That commissioners be appointed by Parliament for the purpose of pre- 
paring, and laying before your Majesty in council, such schemes as shall ap- 
pear to them to be best adapted for carrying into effect the following recom- 
mendations ; and that your Majesty in council be empowered to make orders, 
ratifying such schemes, and having the full force of law. 

2. That the diocese of Canterbury consist of the county of Kent (except the 
city and deanery of Rochester, and those parishes which it is preposed to in- 
clude in the diocese of London,) and of the parishes of Croydon and Addington, 
and the district of Lambeth Palace, in the county of Surrey. 

3. That the diocese of London consist of the city of London and the county 
of Middlesex, of the parishes of Barking, East Ham, West Ham, Little Ilford, 
Low Layton, Walthamstow, Wanstead St. Mary, Woodford, and Chingford, 
in the county of Essex, all in the present diocese of London; of the parishes of 
Charlton, Lee, Lewisham, Greenwich, Woolwich, Eltham, Plumstead, and St. 
Nicholas, Deptford, in the county of Kent, and St. Paul, Deptford, in the 
counties of Kent and Surrey, all now in the diocese of Rochester; of the 
borough of Southwark, and the parishes of Battersea, Bermondsey, Camberwell, 
Christchurch, Clapham, Lambeth, Rotherhithe, Streatham, Tooting, Graveney, 
Wandsworth, Merton, Kew, and Richmond, in the county of Surrey, and 
present diocese of Winchester; and of the parishes of St. Mary, Newington, 
Barnes, Putney, Mortlake, and Wimbleton, in the county of Surrey, and in 
the peculiar jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Canterbury; together with all 
extra parochial places locally situate within the limits of the parishes above 
enumerated, except the district of Lambeth Palace. 

4. That the diocese of Winchester be diminished, by the transfer of the 
parish of Addington to the diocese of Canterbury, and of the before-mentioned 
parishes to the diocese of London. 

5. That the whole of the parish of Bedminster be transferred from the 
diocese of Bath and Wells to the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 

6. That the city and deanery of Bristol be united to the diocese of Gloucester, 
and that the southern part of the diocese of Bristol, consisting of the county 
of Dorset, be transferred to the diocese of Salisbury. 

7. That the diocese of Ely be increased by the counties of Huntingdon and 
Bedford, now in the diocese of Lincoln, by the deaneries of Lynn and Fincham, 
in the county of Norfolk and diocese of Norwich, and by the archdeaconry of 
Sudbury, in the county of Suffolk and diocese of Norwich, with the exception 
of the deaneries of Sudbury, Stow, and Hartismere, and by that part of the 
county of Cambridge which is now in the diocese of Norwich. 

8. That it be declared that the Sciliy islands are within the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Exeter and of the archdeaconry of Cornwall. 

9. That the sees of Gloucester and Bristol be united; and that the diocese 
consist of the present diocese of Gloucester, and of the city and deanery of 
Bristol, of the deaneries of Cricklade and Malmesbury, in the county of Wilts, 
and now in the diocese of Salisbury, and of the whole of the parish of Bed- 
minster, now in the diocese of Bath and Wells. 

10. That the diocese of Hereford be added to the deanery of Bridgnorth, 
now locally situate between the dioceses of Hereford and Lichfield; and that 
those parts of the counties of Worcester and Montgomery which are now in 
the diocese of Hereford be transferred to the dioceses of Worcester, and St 

Asaph and Bangor respectively. 
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Ll. That the diocese of Lichfield consist of the counties of Stafford and 
Derby. 

12. That the diocese of Lincoln consist of the counties of Lincoln and 
Nottingham; and that the latter county, now in the diocese and province of 
York, be included in the province of Canterbury. 

13. That the diocese of Norwich consist of the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, except those parts which it is proposed to transfer to the diocese of 
Ely. 

14. That the diocese of Oxford be increased by the county of Buckingham, 
now in the diocese of Lincoln, and by the county of Berks, now in the diocese 
of Salisbury. 

15. That the diocese of Peterborough be increased by thecounty of Leicester, 
now in the diocese of Lincoln. 

16. That the diocese of Rochester consist of the city and deanery of 
Rochester, of the county of Essex (excepting the parishes which it is proposed 
to leave in the diocese of London,) and of the whole of the county of Hertford. 

17. That to the diocese of Salisbury, reduced according to the foregoing 
propositions, be added the county of Dorset, now in the diocese of Bristol. 

18. That the diocese of Worcester consist of the whole counties of Wor- 
cester and Warwick. 

19. That the sees of St. Asaph and Bangor be united; and that the diocese 
consist of the whole of the two existing dioceses (except that part of the 
diocese of St. Asaph which is in the county of Salop,) and of those parts of 
the county of Montgomery, which are now in the dioceses of St. David’s and 
Hereford. 


20. That the diocese of Llandaff consist of the whole counties of Glamorgan 
and Monmouth. 

21. That the diocese of St. David’s be altered by the transfer of those parts 
of the counties of Montgomery Glamorgan, and Monmouth, which it is pro- 
posed to include in the respective dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, and 
Liandaff. 

22. That the diocese of York consist of the county of York, except such 
parts thereof as it is proposed to include in the new diocese of Ripon. 

23. That the diocese of Durham be increased by that part of the county 
of Northumberland called Hexhamshire, which is now in the diocese of York. 

24. That the sees of Carlisle and Sodor and Man be united; and that the 
diocese consist of the present diocese of Carlisle, of those parts of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland which are now in the diocese of Chester, of the deanery of 
Furnes and Cartmel, in the county of Lancaster, of the parish of Aldeston, 
now in the diocese of Durham, and of the Isle of Man. 

25. That the diocese of Chester consist of the counties of Chester and Flint, 
and of so much of the county of Salop as is not in the diocese of Hereford ; 
and that the whole diocese be included in the province of York. 

26. That two new sees be erected in the province of York—one at Man- 
chester, and the other at Ripon. 


27. That the diocese of Manchester consist of the whole county of Lan- 
caster, except the deanery of Furnes and Cartmel. . 

28. That the diocese of Ripon consist of that part of the county of York 
which is now in the diocese of Chester; of the deanery of Craven, and of such 
parts of the deaneries of the Ainsty and Pontefract, in the county and diocese 
of York, as lie to the westward of the following districts—viz., the liberty of 
the Ainsty, and the wapentakes of Barkston Ash, Osgoldcross, and Staincross. 

29. That all parishes which are locally situate in one diocese, but under the 
jurisdiction of the bishop of another diocese, be made subject to the jurisdiction 
of the bishop of the diocese within which they are locally situate. 

30. That such variations be made in the proposed boundaries of the different 
dioceses as may appear advisable after more precise information respecting 
the circumstances of particular parishes or districts. 
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31. That the bishops of the two newly erected sees be made bodies cor- 
porate, and be invested with all the same rights and privileges as are now 
possessed by the other bishops of England and W ales; and that they be made 
subject to the metropolitan jurisdiction of the Archbishop of York. 

32. That the collegiate churches of Manchester and Ripon be made the 
cathedrals, and that the chapters thereof be the chapters of the respective sees 
of Manchester and Ripon, and be invested with all the rights and powers of 
other cathedral chapters, and that the members of these, and all other cathe- 
dral chapters in England, be styled dean and canons. 

33. That the chapter of Carlisle be the chapter of the united see of Carlisle 
and Man. 

34. That the bishop of the see of St. Asaph and Bangor be elected, alter- 
nately, by the Dean and Chapter of St. Asaph, and by the Dean and Chapter 
of Bangor. 

35. That the bishops of the see of Bristol and Gloucester be elected, alter- 
nately by the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, and by the Dean and Chapter of 
Gloucester. 

36. That power be given to determine the future mode of confirming such 
acts of the bishop of either of the united sees as may require confirmation, by 
a dean and chapter. 

37. That upon the firstavoidance of either of the sees of St. Asaph or Bangor, 
and of Gloucester or Bristol, the bishop of the other of the sees proposed to 
be united become, ipso facto, bishop of the two sees, and thereupon become 
seized and possessed of all the property, advowsons, and patronage, belonging 
to the see so avoided. 

38. That the jurisdiction of the bishop’s court, in each diocese, be co- 
extensive with the limits of the diocese, as newly arranged. 

39. That such arrangements be made, with regard to the apportionment of 
fees payable to the officers of the several diocesan courts, as may be deemed 
just and equitable, for the purpose of making compensation to those officers 
who may be prejudiced by the proposed alterations. 

40. That such alterations be made in the apportionment or exchange of eccle- 
siastical patronage among the several bishops as shall be consistent with the 
relative magnitude and importance of their dioceses, when newly arranged, and 
as shall afford an adequate quantity of patronage to the bishops of the new 
sees. 

41. That none of the proposed alterations, affecting the boundaries or juris- 
diction of any diocese—or the patronage of benetices with cure of souls, 
belonging to any see, the bishop of which was in possession on the 4th day in 
March, 1836—take effect until the next avoidance of the see, without the con- 
sent of sach bishop. 

42. That in order to provide for the augmentation of the incomes of the 
smaller bishoprics, such fixed annual sums be paid to the Commissioners, out 
of the revenues of the larger sees respectively, as shall, upon due inquiry and 
consideration, be determined on; so as to leave as an average annual income 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury 15,000/., to the Archbishop of York 10,0001, 
to the Bishop of London 10,000/., to the Bishop of Durham g000/., to the 
Bishop of Winchester 7000/., to the Bishop of Ely 55001, to the Bishop of 
St. Asaph and Bangor 5200/., and to the Bishops Worcester, and Bath and 
Wells, respectively, 5000, 

43. That out of the fund thus accruing, fixed annual payments be made by 
the Commissioners, in such instances and to such amount as shall be in like 
manner determined on; so that the average annual incomes of the other 
bishops, respectively, be not less than 4000/., nor more than 50001. 

44. That at the expiration of every seven years, reckoning from the first 
day of January, 1836, a new return of the revenues of all the bishoprics be 
made to the Commissioners ; and that, thereupon, the scale of episcopal pay- 
ments and receipts be revised ; so as to preserve, as nearly as may be, to each 
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bishop, an amount of income, equivalent to that which shall have been deter- 
mined in the first instance, to be suitable to the circumstances of his bishopric; 
and that such revised scale take effect, as to each see respectively, upon the 
then next avoidance thereof. 

45. That if, in determining the mode of regulating the episcopal incomes, 
either in the first instance or on any future revision of them, it shall be 
deemed expedient to make the alteration required, in any case, by the sub- 
straction or addition of any real estates, such real estates be transferred ac- 
cordingly. 

46. That out of the property of the see of Durham, provision be forthwith 
made for the completion of those augmentations of poor benefices which the 
late bishop had agreed to grant, but which he left uncompleted at the time of 
his death. 

47. That the Bishop of Durham do in future hold the Castle at Durham in 
trust for the University of Durham; and that all expenses of maintaining and 
repairing the same be defrayed by the University of Durham. 

48. That so soon as the relative values of the several sees, under the new 
arrangements, Shall have been ascertained, apportionment be made of the sums 
to be thereafter paid by the respective bishops for first fruits, so as to leave 
the aggregate amount payable from all the sees to the Bounty of Queen Anne 
the same as at present; and that the bishops, who shall on the present 
vacancies succeed to the sees of Durham and Ely, be relieved from the excess, 
beyond their due proportion, payable for first fruits; and that the residue of 
the sums due be paid by the Commissioners out of the surplus funds arising 
from those sees. 

9. That the tenths to be hereafter payable by the respective bishops be 


regulated by the amount of the first fruits, payable under the preceding pro- 
positions. 


50. That no ecclesiastical dignity, office, or benefice be in future granted to 


any bishop to be held tn commendam ; but that such of the endowments of 
certain prebends in the cathedrals of Lincoln, Litchfield, Exeter, and Salisbury, 
as now belong to the bishops of their respective dioceses, continue annexed to 
the respective sees. 

51. That fit residences be provided for the bishops of Lincoln, Llandaff, 
Rochester, Manchester, and Ripon; and that for the purpose of providing the 
bishop of any diocese with a more suitable and convenient residence than that 
which now belongs to his see, sanction be given for purchases or exchanges of 
house or lands, or for the sale of lands belonging to the respective sees ; and 
also, where it may be necessary, for the borrowing, by any bishop, of a sum 
not exceeding two years’ income of his see, upon such terms as shall appear 
to be fit and proper ; and that the governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne be 
sy gi ‘red to lend money, upon mortgage, to such bishops. 

That so much of the sum of 6000/., recovered by the late Bishop of 
Bris: tol, for damages done to the episcopal reside ‘nce at Bristol, and of its ac- 
cumulations, as may remain after deducting proper expenses, together with 
the money arising from the sale of the site of such residence, if sold, be ap- 
plied to the purchase or erection of a residence for the bishop of the see of 
Bristol and Gloucester. 

That new archdeaconries of Bristol, Maidstone, Monmouth, Westmore- 
land, Manchester, Lancaster, and Craven, be created, and that districts be 
assigned to them; that archidiaconal power be given to the Dean of Rochester, 
within that part of Kent which will remain in the diocese of Rochester ; and 
that the limits of the other existing deaneries and archdeaconries be newly 
arranged ; so that every parish and extra-parochial place be within a rural 
deanery, and every deanery within an are hdeaconry ; and that no arch- 
deaconry extend be yond the limits of one diocese. 

54. That all the archdeaconries of E ngland and Wales be in the gift of th 
bishop of the respective dioceses in which they are situate ; and that all arch 
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deacons have and exercise full and equal jurisdiction within their respective 


archdeaconries. 
All which we humbly submit to your Majesty’s int si 

(Signed) W. CaNnruar J. Russecr 
CorrenuamM (C.) C. J. Lonpon 
EK. Enor J. Linconn 
LANSDOWNE J. H. Grovcester 
HARROWBY T. Sprine Rice 
MELBOURNE H. Honsuouvse 


lienBertT Jenner. 


FOURTH REPORT FROM THIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINT. 
ED TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
WITH REFERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES, 


To THE Kinq@’s Most Excetient Masesty,— 

We, your Majesty’s Commissioners, appointed to consider the state of the 
established church in E ngland and Wales, with reference to ecclesiastical 
duties and revenues, humbly present to your Majesty, this our Fourth Report 

Having in our last Report completed the subject of episcopal duties, revenues, 
and patronage, we now proceed to offer such further recommendations as have 
occurred to us, upon the remaining parts of the inquiry which has been com- 
mitted to us by your Majesty. 


CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES, 


Under that head of our Second Report which relates to cathedral and 
collegiate churches, so many points are comprised, affecting a variety of 
interests, rights, and customs, that it is scarcely possible to lay down any 
general scheme, which may not be open to some objections, and into which it 
imay not be necessary, upon further inquiry and consideration, to introduce 
some alterations. We see no reason to doubt the correctness of the principles 
upon which we have proceeded; but there is one proposition, which may 
perhaps be considered as deviating, in some respects, from those principles, 
and which, we think, may be advantageously modified. 

We have recommended that, until the existing chapters shall be reduced to 
the proposed future number, no new election or appointment should take place. 
This process of reduction would affect the succession to cathedral preferment 
for so long a time as to afford a just ground of complaint to the clergy ; while 
it would exclude the crown in some cases, and the bishops in others, from 
the exercise of this kind of patronage during the same period. In order to 
obviate this inconvenience, we venture now to submit a plan for filling up 
certain vacancies among the canonries, in chapters, where the number of 
canonries is not less than six. This plan will, it is true, lengthen the period, 
which must elapse, before the reduction to the future number will be complete ; 
but it will be more equitable, as regards both the patrons of cathedral dignities, 
and the clergy who may reasonably look to that kind of preferment; and it 
may tend to facilitate the arrangements necessary to be made with respect 
to the residence and duties of the canons, in each of the chapters, while the 
change is in progress. 

Reverting to the subject of ecclesiastical patronage be ‘longing to cathedral 
and collegiate bodies, we are of opinion, that it will be advantageous to the 
church to make an arrangement which shall leave in their hands as mach 
patronage as may be required for the members of the different chapters, and 
for the subordinate clergy who may serve under them; and which shall 
transfer the remainder to the hands of the respective bishops, as an addition 
to the means which thev already possess of placing laborious and deserving 
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clergymen in situations of usefulness and independence. It is to the bishop 
that the clergy of his diocese naturally look for encouragement and reward ; 
and.it is on every account desirable that the connexion between them should 
be strengthened by all possible means. 

With these views, we recommend, that, upon the vacancy of any chapter 
living, the dean and chapter should present one of their own body; ora 
minor canon of five years standing ; or, if there be a grammar school attache: 
to the church, the clergyman who shall have served five years as its master; 
and that, in case of their not so presenting within three months, the living 
should be at the disposal of the bishop of the diocese in which it shalt be 
locally situate, to be conferred by him upon some clergyman who shall have 
served, within such diocese, as curate, or incumbent, for at least five years; 
and that, in default of the living being so filled within three months more, it 
should lapse to the archbishop. | 

We have already pointed out the necessity of making some alterations in 
those statutes of the respective chapters by which the turns and periods of 
residence are regulated. We now recommend, that the visitors of the several 
chapters should make those alterations, as well as such other alterations as 
may be necessary, in order to render the statutes and rules consistent with 
the altered constitution and duties of these bodies; but that such statutes as 
shall be $0 made by the visitors should not take effect until they shall have 
been submitted to the Commissioners referred to in our last Report, and shall 
have received the sanction of your Majesty in council. 

ln concluding this head of our report, we beg leave respectfully to acknow- 
ledge your Majesty's gracious communication, made to us through Viscount 
Melbourne, that it is not your Majesty’s intention to promote to the stall m 
the cathedral church of Westminster, vacant by the death of. the Bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry, but to leave it open, and subject to the immediate 


operation of those regulations and arrangements which we are engaged in 
introducing. 


CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES IN WALES, 


We now proceed to recommend to your Majesty such arrangements as 
appear to us to be applicable to the cathedral and collegiate churches in the 
principality of Wales. We have already adverted to the peculiar circum- 
stances of these churches, which differ so materially from those in England 
that'we have found it impossible to treat them upon a similar plan. Their 
revenues are inadequate to the support of a dean and four canons; they 
partake, in some measure, of the nature of parochial churches ; the cathedral 
services are not, in all cases, performed daily; and none of the prebends 
appear to be residentiary. ; 

Keeping in view the general principles by which we were governed in 
framing our Second Report, and desiring to make a proper provision for the 
archdeaconrics in Wales, which we are of opinion ought to be, as well as 
those in England, efficient and useful offices, we submit to your Majesty the 
folowing recommendations :— 

With respect to the northern part of the principality, we recommend, that 
the deaneries of St. Asaph and Bangor, both of which are well endowed, and 
aré'in the-patronage of the bishops, should, after the present incambencies, 
be united to the respective archdeacoories of St. Asaph and Bangor ; and that 
theothird archdeaconry, that of Merioneth, should receive an addition to its 


presatit ondo® nitat, from the property belonging to one of the prebends im 


the chapterof Bangor; that a part of the tithes, of which the endowment of 
the deaner¥ of Bangor consists, should be applied to augment the vicarages,. 
or perpetdal curacies,“of the parishes in which they accrue ; and that the 
— now belonging to the prebend of Penmynydd, should’ be annexed to the 
demmery.» este 8*8o #6 entone2son is , ; . ; 
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We further recommend, that the chapter of St. Asaph should consist of the 
dean and two canons, the latter having the cure of souls within the parish; 
that the deanery should retain so much of its separate endowment as shall 
remain after competent provision shall have been made for the vicarage of 
Henllan, the rectory of which is annexed to the deanery; and that the 
divisible revenues should be equally shared by the two canons. 

We also recommend, that the chapter of Bangor should consist of the dean 
and two canons, the latter performing the same duties in the cathedral, and 
in the parish of Bangor, as are now performed by the priest-vicars of that 
cathedral. 

With regard to South Wales, we recommend, that at St. David's the 
chapter should, in future, consist of the precentor and two canons, who should 
discharge the duties of the cathedral and of the parish of St. David’s; that 
the divisible revenues should be divided into twenty-four parts, of which the 
precentor should receive ten, and each of the canons five; and that the re- 
maining four should be paid, as an endowment, to the archdeacon of Cardigan. 

There are several prebends in the collegiate church of Brecon, one of the 
best of which should, we think, be annexed to the archdeaconry of Brecon ; 
which, as well as the archdeaconry of Cardigan, is at present very insuffi- 
ciently endowed. 

The chapter of Llandaff consists of the bishop and twelve prebendaries. 
We recommend that one-seventh, being the bishop’s present share of the 
divisible revenues, should be reserved to him; and that the remainder should 
be appropriated to the maintenance of a chapter, consisting of one archdeacon 
and two canons; the latter being charged with the cure of souls, in the 
parishes of Llandaff and Whitchurch respectively. 

We are of opinion that all the remaining property belonging to the canon- 
ries and prebends, in the chapters of St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David’s, Liandaff, 
and Brecon, should, as they become vacant, be made applicable to the im- 
provement of small livings in the principality of Wales; unless it should be 
determined to appropriate a portion of that property to the college of St. 
David’s at Lampeter, either in exchange for some benefices with the cure of 
souls, which are now connected with that establishment, or in the way of 
further endowment. 





Our attention has lately been drawn to the collegiate church of Wimborne 
Minster, a royal peculiar, in the county of Dorset; which was not mentioned 
in our Second Report, in consequence of no return respecting it having been 
made, to the Commissioners appointed by your Majesty to inquire into the 
revenues and patronage of the established church, 

This corporation originally consisted of a dean, prebendaries, and other 
officers ; but the management and control of the whole has since been vested 
in twelve governors, who exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, within the parish 
” mg official, and have at their disposal the property belonging to the 
church, 

From information which we have received through the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into charities, we have reason to believe, that, under 
proper management of the possessions belonging to this establishment, there 
would be a surplus revenue, after satisfying all the original purposes of the 
foundation. 

We recommend that power should be given to your Majesty in council, 
upon the recommendation of the ecclesiastical commissioners, to direct the 
application of any surplus which may, upon further inquiry, be found to 
eXist, towards making a better provision for the spiritual care of the parish 


which contains 4000 inhabitants, and had formerly three chapels of ease, of 
which one only is now remaining. 
With respect to the endowment of archdeaconries, we have already recom- 
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mended, that in each cathedral, where it is practicable, one, at least, of the 
stalls should be applied to the purpose of making a better provision for that 
important office. We now recommend the annexation to the office of arch. 
deacon of a canonry either entire or charged with a provision for another 
archdeaconry within the diocese, as soon as either of such arrangements can 
be made; and that until such method can be resorted to, the Commissioners 
should have power, in cases where it may be necessary, to augment the 
incomes of archdeaconries to a sum not exceeding 2001. per annum, out of the 
property arising from sinecure rectories, or from the suppressed prebends, 
We would not be understood to express an opinion, that this amount of 
income is an adequate provision for the office of archdeacon ; but we do not 
think it expedient to propose any larger deduction from the means of aug. 


menting the incomes of the parochial clergy, to be furnished by the operation 
of the measures which we have recommended. 





We find that benefices are annexed, by act of Parliament, or otherwise, to 
the headships of some colleges in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
It is evidently desirable that such benefices should have incumbents, practi- 
cally, as well as iegally, invested with the cure of souls. We are of opinion, 
that this object might be effected, in some cases at least, if the advowsons 
were sold, with the consent of the respective colleges, and the money, arising 
from the sales, invested in proper securities, the interest being made payable 
to the heads of the several colleges for the time being. We are also of 
opinion, that upon the completion of the arrangement, the present incumbents 
should be permitted, upon resigning the benefices, to receive the interest 
arising from the proceeds of the sales; and that power should be given to the 
colleges themselves to purchase the advowsons. 

We think it desirable that a similar course should be pursued with respect 


to the benefice annexed to the Regius Professorship of Divinity in the univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 


There are a few parishes in which both the profits and the spiritual 
charge are divided between two or more incumbents, each having a portion, 
or mediety, as it is in some places called, of the benefice, and being charged 
with its duties in turn. It is obvious that such an arrangement involves 
serious inconveniences, both to the parishes and to the portionist clergymen. 
There are other cases where benefices are held together with small sinecure 
preferments in private patronage, the revenues of which form a part of the 
income of the incumbent of the benefice. We think that your Majesty in 
council should be empowered, upon the recommendation of the Commis- 
sioners, to sanction plans for separating such portions, and constituting them 
separate benefices ; or for consolidating two or more of such portions into 
one benefice, to be held by one incumbent; or for permanently uniting 
benefices with the small sinecure preferments above mentioned ; or for making 
such other arrangements as may promote the efficient discharge of pastoral 
duty in such parishes, without injuring the pecuniary rights, either of the 
patrons or of the existing incumbents. 

We recommend also, with an especial view to the better care of populous 
parishes, that power should be given to bishops, colleges, and other public 
bodies, in whom the advowsons of such parishes are vested, on the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, and subject to the approbation of your 
Majesty in council, to exchange advowsons between themselves : and, generally, 
we are of opinion, that it would be highly expedient that similar power 
should be given to sanction any arrangement for the purpose of improving 
the value, or making a better provision for the spiritual duties, of ill-endowed 
parishes or districts, by altering the exercise of patronage, or by apportion- 
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ing the income of two benefices belonging to the same patron, or that of one 
benefice having more than one church or chapel, between the incumbents, or 
ministers, of such benefices, churches, or chapels respectively ; these powers 
not to be exercised, with respect to advowsons in the patronage of laymen, 
without the consent of the respective patrons, nor in any case without the 
consent of the bishop of the diocese. 

With respect to the ancient hospitals, adverted to in our second report, we 
have not yet received such further information as to enable us to offer to your 
Majesty any distinct recommendation on the subject. 





In consequence of the avoidance of some of the preferments, which, if our 
recommendations should be adopted, will not be filled up, it becomes necessary 
to determine to whom the custody of the fund which will arise from the en- 
dowments of those preferments should be entrusted. We recommend, that 
the Commissioners should be empowered to appoint the necessary officers for 
performing such duties as may arise out of transactions connected with this 
fund ; and that the Treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty should pay over to the 
proper officer so appointed the monies received by him, under the authority of 
the Act passed in the last session of Parliament, to which we have referred in 
our Second Report. 

With regard to the application of the resources arising from the operation 
of those measures which affect the cathedral and collegiate establishments, we 
recommend that, except in cases where we have suggested any specific appro- 
priation, the property and revenues rendered available by these alterations, 
should, after a due consideration of the wants and circumstances of the places 
in which they accrue, be applied to the purpose of making additional provi- 
sion ic: the cure of souls, in parishes where such assistance is most required ; 
i. such. manner as shall be most conducive to the efficiency of the established 
church. 


For the reasons stated at the conclusion of our last Report, we present to 
your Majesty the remainder of our recommendations in the same form of dis- 
tinct proposition which we have already adopted :- 


FURTHER PROPOSITIONS: 


1. That the chapter of each cathedral church in England,—except at Ox- 
ford, of the collegiate church of Westminister, and of your Majesty’s royal 
chapel of Windsor,—consist hereafter of a dean and four canons only. 

2. That the chapter of Christchurch, in Oxford, consist hereafter of a dean 
and six canons only. 

3. That until the existing chapters shall be reduced to their proposed future 
number of members respectively, every canonry or prebend which shall become 
vacant be suppressed, except in the cases herein specified. 

4. That the first canonry of Christchurch which shal] become vacant, not 
being one of the two canonries which are respectively annexed to the Regius 
Professorships in the University of Oxford, be permanently annexed to the 
Lady Margaret’s Professorship of Divinity in that University; that the two 
next canonries of Christchurch which shall become vacant, not being either 
of the three already specified, be suppressed ; that the fourth vacancy be 
filled up; thatthe two next canonries which shall become vacant, except as 
aforesaid, be suppressed ; and that this rule be acted upon until the number 
of canons shall be reduced to six. ’ 

, 5. That upon the Lady Margarct’s Professor succeeding to the canonry of 
Christchurch, the canonry of Worcester, now annexed to his aati 
become vacant, and be suppressed. 

6. That the rectory of the parish of St. Margaret, in the city of West- 
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minster, and one of the prebendal houses belonging to the chapter of Weast- 
minister, be permanently annexed to the prebend in the collegiate church of 
Westminster, now held by Henry Hart Milman, Clerk; and that the said 

ish, and the rector thereof, be subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
yr and of the Archdeacon of Middlesex, and not to any other ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction; and that the said rectory be inthe patronage of your 
Majesty. 

7. That the share of the revenues of the said chapter belonging to such 
prebendary be subdivided into twelve equal parts ; that seven of such parts be 
paid to the prebendary, and that the other five parts be applied towards build- 
ing a house of residence for the minister of a district church in the said parish, 
and for endowing the rector of such church, and the minister of Broadway 
Chapel, in the said parish; in such proportions as the Commissioners for 
carrying into effect the former recommendations shall recommend, and your 
Majesty in council shall approve. 

8. That the rectory of the parish of St. John, in the same city, and one other 
of the prebendal houses belonging to the said chapter, be permanently annexed 
to the prebend in the said collegiate church, lately held by George Holcombe, 
Doctor of Divinity; and that the said parish, and the rector thereof, be sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, and of the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, and not to any other ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and that the said 
rectory be in the patronage of your Majesty. 

9. That the share of the revenues of the said chapter belonging to the said 
prebend be subdivided, and applied for the spiritual use of the said last- 
mentioned parish, in such proportions andin such manner as the said Com- 
missioners shall recommend, and your Majesty in council shall approve. 

10, That in the cathedral churches of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Exeter, 
Winchester, and Worcester,—in the collegiate church of Westminster,—and 
in your Majesty's royal chapel of Windsor,—respectively, the two first ca- 
nonries, or prebends, which shall become vacant, be, except as herein specified, 
suppressed, and that the third vacancy be filled up, and that this rule be acted 
upon, until there shall be four canons only; that in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury the first appointment, under such rule, be made by your Majesty, 
the second by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that thereafter the said Arch- 
bishop appoint a canon upon the occurrence of every fourth vacancy which is 
to be filled up; that in the collegiate church of Durham, Henry Jenkyns, 
Clerk, Professor of Greek in the University of Durham, be appointed to the 
canonry designed for him by the late Bishop of Durham, and now held by 
Richard Prosser, Doctor of Divinity, when it shall become vacant, although 
one of the two preceding vacancies may have been filled up ; and that in the 
collegiate church of Westminster, when either of the prebends attached to the 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John respectively, shall become vacant, & 
canon be appointed, although one of the two preceding vacancies may have 
been filled up. 

11. That in the cathedral churches of Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Lich- 
field, Norwich, Peterborough, Rochester, Salisbury, and Wells, the first and 
every alternate canonry or prebend which shall become vacant, be, except as 
Herein specified, suppressed, and thatevery other vacancy be filled up, and that 
this rule be acted upon until there shall be four canons only ; but that when a 
vacancy shall occur in the prebend in the cathedral charch of Gloucester, 
which is attached to the Mastership of Pembroke College in Oxford, or in the 
prebend in the cathedral church of Norwich, which is attached to the Mas- 
tership of Catherine Hall in Cambridge, or in either of the prebends in the 
cathedral church of Rochester, which are respectively attached to the Provost 
ship of Oriel College, Oxford, and to the Archdeaconry of Rochester, such 
vacancy be filled up, although a new canon may have been appointed in the 
case of the vacancy immediately preceding. 

12. That in case any canonry in either of the before-named cathedral or 
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collegiate churches shall be hereafter permanenhy panes to any archdeaconry 
or united with any parochial charge, and shall then become vacant before the 
canonries in such church shall be reduced to the proposed future number, such 
vacancy be filled up, notwithstanding the foregoing rules, 

13. That in all cathedral and collegiate churches in which the,residentiaries 
have heretofore been elected by the chapter from amongst the existing pte- 
bendaries, all the canonries be in future in the direct patronage of the bishops 
of the respective dioceses ; with the exception of the three existing canonries 
in the cathedral church of St. Paul, in London ; and that these latter canonries 
be in the direct patronage of your Majesty. 

14, That in the said chapter of St. Paul, and in the chapter of Lincoln, re- 
spectively, a fourth canonry be founded; and that such new canonries be in 
the patronage of the respective bishops, and be disposed of by them as herein 
provided. 

15. That the incomes, from whatever source arising, belonging to all sup- 
pressed residentiary canonries or prebends, as well those which are now 
vacant as those which shall hereafter become vacant, be, except as herein 
specified, paid to the proper officer to be appointed by the said Com- 
missioners. 

16. That in the cathedral churches of Lichfield and Chester, the incomes of 
the two suppressed residentiary canonries and prebends, respectively, fall into 
the divisible revenues of the respective chapters. 

17. That the separate estates and other endowments, of whatever kind, 
distinct from the corporate property of the respective chapters, belonging to 
deaneries, and residentiary canonries or prebends, as well those which are 
now vacant as those which shall hereafter become vacant, be, except as herein 
specified, vested in the said Commissioners. 

18. That in the cathedral churches of York and Lichfield, such part of the 
separate endowments of the dean and canons as may be determined upon 
be vested, as vacancies occur, in the respective chapters, and become part of 
the corporate property ; and that the remainder of such endowments be vested 
in the said Commissioners. 

19. That each of the deans hereafter to be appointed of the cathedrals on 
the old foundation, except as herein specified, and of your Majesty's royal 
chapel of Windsor, receive a double share of the divisible revenues ; and that, 
until the time when all the dignities shall be held subject to these recommen- 
dations, just apportionments be made of the shares of such revenues, to be 
received by the new members of each chapter respectively. 

20. That, upon the first vacancy in the deanery of Windsor, the living of 
Haseley be severed from the deanery, and revert to the patronage of the dean 
and chapter of Windsor. 

21. That the chapter of St. Asaph consist hereafter of a dean and two 
canons, and that the canons have the cure of souls within the parish : that 
the deanery retain so much of its separate endowment as shall remain, after 
competently providing thereout for the vicarage of Henllan; and that the di- 
visible revenues be equally shared by the two canons, 

22. That the chapter of Bangor consist hereafter of adean and two canons, 
the canons performing the same duties both in the cathedral and in the parish 
of Bangor as are now performed by the priest-vicars of that cathedral; that 
the endowments belonging to the prebend of Penmynydd be annexed to the 
deanery of Bangor ; and that such portion of the tithes now belonging to the 
said deanery as shall be determined upon, be applied to the augmentation of 
the vicarages, or perpetual curacies, in the parishes in which they respectively 
accrue, 

23. That the deaneries of St. Asaph and Bangor be united to the archdea- 
conries of St..Asaph and Bangor respectively; and that the archdeaconry of 

Merioneth be endowed with the property belonging to one of the prebends in 
the cathedral church of Bangor, hereafter to be fixed upon. 
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24. That the chapter of St. David’s consist hereafter of a precentor and two 
canons, the canons being charged with the cure of souls in the parish of 
St. David's ; that the divisible revenues be divided into twenty-four parts ; 
that ten of such parts be assigned to the precentor, and five to each canon ; 
and that the remaining four parts be paid as an endowment to the Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. 

25. That the chapter of Llandaff consist hereafter of an archdeacon and 
two canons, the canons being charged with the cure of souls, in the parishes 
of Llandaff and Whitchurch respectively ; and that after paying to the Bishop 
of Llandaff one seventh part of the divisible revenues, the remainder be di- 
vided among the three members of the chapter, the archdeacon receiving one 
half, and each of the canons one quarter. . 

26. That the endowment, belonging to one of the prebends in the collegiate 
church of Brecon, hereafter to be fixed upon, be annexed to the Archdeaconry 
of Brecon. 

27. That all the remaining property, belonging to the canonries, prebends, 
dignities, and offices, in the cathedral churches of St. Asaph, Bangor, St. Da- 
vid's, Llandaff, and in the collegiate church of Brecon, as they became vacant, 
be vested in the said Commissioners, and be applied by them to the improve- 
ment of poor benefices, in the principality of Wales; unless the said Commis- 
sioners shall deem it fit to apply any part thereof to the better endowment 
of the college of St. David’s at Lampeter, either absolutely or in exchange for 
any benefices, with cure of souls, which are now connected with that establish- 
ment; and that authority be given to them for that purpose. 

28. That the whole divisible revenues of the dean and chapter of Ripon be 
divided into six parts; and that the dean receive two parts, and the four ca- 
nons one part each. 

29. That no new appointment be made to any of the prebends, dignities, or 
offices, not being residentiary, in the several cathedral and collegiate churches, 
except as herein specified ; nor to the deanery of Wolverhampton. 

30. That all the estates, tithes, and other endowments, of whatever kind, 
belonging to the said deanery, prebends, dignities, and offices, as well those 
which are now vacant as those wnich shall hereafter become vacant, be, except 
as herein specified, vested in the said Commissioners. 

31. That the endowments, of whatever kind, belonging to the collegiate 
churches of Wolverhampton, Heytesbury, and Middleham, be applied to the 
purpose of making a better provision for the cure of souls in the districts, or 
places, with which those churches are respectively connected. 

32. That the archdeacon of Nottingham be in future the rector of the colle- 
giate church of Southwell, and have under him an assistant minister, such 
minister to have an income of not less than 300/. per annum, out of the 
revenues of the said church, and two minor canons, with an income of not less 
than 150/. per annum each; and that such minor canons also assist in the 
duties of the parish of Southwell. 

33. That so much of the property belonging to the collegiate church of 
Wimborne minster as shall upon due inquiry be found to remain, after ade- 
quately providing for the original purposes of the foundation, be applied to the 

urpose of making a better provision for the spiritual care of the parish of 
Vimborne minster. 

34. That provision be made for the due performance of such duties in the 
respective cathedral and collegiate churches as may require to be so provided 
for, in consequence of the diminution in the number of canons, while that 
change is in progress ; and that measures be taken by the said Commissioners 
for the disposal of such residence houses, in the precincts of the respective 
cathedral and collegiate churches, as may no longer be required ; and for the 
distribution and appropriation of those which may be retained. 

35. That power be given to unite such of the better endowed canonries in 
the respective chapters as may be deemed properly available for the purpose, 
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with the parochial charge of. populous districts, within the dioceses in which 
such churches shall be respectively situate. 

36. That such arrangements be made, with respect to the deanery and 
canonries in the chapter of Durham, and their revenues, as shall, upon due 
inquiry and consideration, be determined on, with a view to maintaining the 
university of Durham in a state of respectability and efficiency; due regard 
being had to the just claims of any existing officer of the university. 

37. That the visitors of the respective chapters do so alter, from time to 
time, the existing statutes and rules, as to make them consistent with the 
altered constitution and duties of the chapters, respectively : but that no statute 
made under this authority take effect until it shall have been submitted to the 
said Commissioners, and shall have received the sanction of your Majesty in 
council. 

38. That the several corporations, or colleges, of vicars choral, priest-vicars, 
or minor canons, be dissolved, and that their endowments be dealt with in 
such manner as shall be determined on, so as to secure to each of the existing 
members a provision at least equivalent to that which he now possesses : and 
that the avowsons belonging to the said last-mentioned corporations and col- 
leges be vested in the chapters of their respective churches. 

39. That all the said officers be hereafter styled minor-canons ;—that their 
number, in each cathedral or collegiate church, where it now exceeds four, be 
gradually reduced to a number not exceeding four nor less than two ;—and 
that the stipend of each minor canon hereafter to be appointed be not less than 
150/. per annum. 

40. That no minor canonry, in any cathedral or collegiate church, be held 
together with any benefice, unless such benefice be within the limits of the 
city wherein such church is situate. 

41. That no minor canon be qualified to take any benefice in the patronage 
of the chapter beyond such limits, until he shall have actually served as 
minor canon for five years at least ; and that within one year after the accept- 
tance of any such benefice he vacate his minor canonry. 

42. That upon the vacancy of any benefice in the patronage of a chapter, 
the dean and chapter present thereto either one of their own body or a minor 
canon, subject to such regulations as aforesaid; or a spiritual person, who 
shall have served for five years at the least as master of the grammar school, if 
any, attached to such cathedral or collegiate church, who shall within one year 
thereafter vacate his mastership: and that if neither a member of the chapter, 
nor a minor canon, nor such schoolmaster, be presented within three calendar 
months, the bishop of the diocese in which the benefice is situate do, within 
the next three calendar months, collate thereto a spiritual person, who shall 
have actually served within such diocese, as curate or incumbent, for five years 
at the least; and that, if no such collation take place within such time, the 
benefice lapse to the archbishop of the province. 

43. That the patronage of all benefices with cure of souls possessed by 
individual members of chapters, in right of their separate estates, or by pre- 
bendaries, dignitaries, or officers, not residentiary, be transferred to the bishops 
of the dioceses in which the benefices shall be respectively situate. 

44. That all ecclesiastical rectories without cure of souls, except such as 
are in the patronage ofany college in either of the universities, or of any private 
patron, as well those which are now vacant as those which shall hereafter 
become vacant, be suppressed ; and that the endowments, of whatever kind, 
belonging thereto, be, except as herein specified, applied towards augmenting 
the existing provision for the cure of souls; due regard being had, in the first 
instance, to the wants of the dioceses in which the said rectories shall be re- 
spectively situate. 

45. That the bishops of London and Lincoln be enabled to collate to the 
new. canonry in the chapter of St. Paul and of Lincoln, respectively, one of the 

archdeacons of their respective dioceses ; subject to such regulations, before 
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any vacancy shall occur among the existing members of the said chapters 
respectively as may be determined on; and that upon the occurrence of an 
such vacancy, provision be made for such archdeacon, and if it be deemed fit, 
for one other of the archdeacons in each of the said dioceses, by the application 
of a portion of the income of such canonry. 

46. That the stall in the cathedral church of Rochester, which is now an- 
nexed to the archdeaconry of Rochester, be annexed to the new archdeaconry 
of Maidstone. 

47. That archdeaconries, not otherwise competently endowed, be provided for 
respectively, by the annexation, where circumstances will permit, either of an 
entire canonry, or of a canonry charged with the payment of such portion of 
its income as shall be determined on, towards the provision for another arch- 
deacon in the same diocese, or of such last-mentioned portion of the income of 
a canonry, or until such arrangement can be made; and in cases where it may 
be necessary, by augmentation, out of the lands or tithes vested in the said 
Commissioners, or out of the revenues accruing from the suppression of eccle- 
siastical rectories without cure of souls or of non-residentiary prebends ; pro- 
vided that the annual income of each archdeaconry, so augmented out of such 
lands, tithes, or revenues, do not exceed 200/. 

48. That, with respect to benefices which are annexed, by act of parlia- 
liament or otherwise, to the headships of colleges in the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, power be given to sanction, with the consent of the respective 
colleges, the sale of the advowsons of such benefices, and the investment of the 
proceeds in proper securities, the interest to be paid to the respective heads of 
the colleges for the time being; and that upon the completion of the respec- 
tive arrangements, the present incumbents be permitted, on resigning their 
respective benefices, to receive the interest of the proceeds arising from such 
sales respectively ; and that power be given to the colleges themselves to pur- 
chase such advowsons. 

49. That similar power be given, with respect to the benefice annexed to the 
regius professorship of divinity in the university of Cambridge. 

50. That wherever any benefice with cure of souls is held together with any 
sinecure preferment, in the patronage of any college in either of the universi- 
ties, or of any private patron, the revenues of which latter preferment form a 
part of the income of the present incumbent of such benefice, power be given, 
with the consents of the respective patrons, permanently to annex such pre- 
ferment to such benefice. 

51. That in those parishes in which both the profits and the spiritual charge 
are divided between two or more incumbents, each having a mediety or portion 
of the benefice, power be given, with the consent of the patron, to sanction 
plans for constituting any of such portions separate benefices, or for consoli- 
dating two or more of such portions into one benefice to be held by one 
incumbent, or for making such other arrangements as may promote the 
efficient discharge of pastoral duties in such parishes. 

52. That with an especial view to the better care of populous parishes, 
power be given to sanction the exchange of advowsons, between bishops, col- 
leges, and other public bodies; and to sanction any arrangement for the 
purpose of improving the value, or making a better provision for the spiritual 
duties, of ill-endowed parishes or districts, by altering the exercise of patron- 
age, or by apportioning-the income of two benefices belonging to the same 
patron,—or the income of one benefice having more than one church or 
chapel—between the incumbents or ministers of such benefices, churches, or 
chapels ; but that these latter powers be not exercised, with respect to advow- 
sons in lay patronage, without the consents of the respective patrons; nor, in 
any case, without the consent of the bishop of the diocese. 

53. That none of these propositions respecting the division of corporate 
property, the severance of separate property, or the exercise of patronage in 
reapect of separate property, affect anv dean, archdeacon, canon, prebendary, 
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dignitary, or oft er (except the said Henry Hart Milman), who shall be in 
possession, at the time of passing any Act of Parliament for carrying, these 
propositions into effect ; but that every such dean, archdeacon, canon, preben- 
dary, dignitary and Officer, thereafter appointed, be subject to sueh regulations 
as shall be made in pursuance of such act. 

54. That the said Commissioners, frem time to time, as they shall think ne- 
cessary, cause to be amended the valuation of the revenues of the bishoprics; 
cathedrals, collegiate churches, ecclesiastical corporations, aggregate and sole, 
and benefices, in England and Wales, which was made and estimated, accord 
ing to the returns made to the Commissioners appointed by your Majesty to 
inquire into the revenues and patronage of the Established Church, in England 
and Wales, and specitied in the Report made by the last-mentioned Commis- 
sioners, bearing date the sixteenth day of June 1835; and that when the said 
amended valuation shall be completed, the same be printed by your Majesty's 
printer, and be received as evidence of the value of every dignity, office, or 
benefice therein mentioned. 

55. That all monies received by the treasurer,of the governors of the bounty 
of Queen Anne, under the act passed in the last session of parliament relating 
to peeferments without cure of souls, be forthwith paid over te the proper 
officer to be appointed by the said commissioners for carrying into effect. the 
former recommendations; and that no further sums be received by the’ said 
treasurer under the said act. 

56. That the property and revenues, to be vested in and paid to the said 
Commissioners under these propositions, be, after a due Consideration of the 
wants and circumstances of the places in which they accrue, applied, except 
as herein specified, to the purpose of making additional provision for the cure 
of souls, in parishes where such assistance is most required; in such manner 
as shall be most conducive to the efficiency of the established church. 

57. That the said Commissioners be empowered to inquire into the state of 
those hospitals which were returned as promotions spiritual in the reign of 
King Henry the Eighth; and that in those cases in which they shall find the 
endowments of such hospitals to be capable, after satisfying the objects of the 
founder's bounty, of affording a better provision for the cure of souls in’ the 
parishes with which they are connected, the Commissioners do consider and 
report to your Majesty in council,and that your Majesty in council be empow- 
ered to sanction, measures for effecting such provision. 

58. That no person be hereafter capable of receiving the appointment of 
dean, precentor, archdeacon, or canon, until he shall have been six years com- 
plete in priest’s orders. 

All which we humbly submit to your Majesty's consideration. 


(Signed) W. Canruar. J. Russevv. 
CoTreNnHAM. C. J. Lonpon. 
E. Epor. J. LAncoun. 
LANSDOWNE. J. H. GLoucnsrser, 
HaARROWBY. T. Spraine Rice 
MELBOURNE. H. Hosnouse. 
Dated this twenty-fourth day of June 1836. Herbert JENNER, 


Report made to the Annual General Court of the Society ror Promotina 
THE LNLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND 
Cuapens, 18th May, 1836 ; being the Eighth after its Incorporation. 

MIS GRACE THR ARCHBIGHOr OF CANTREAURY IN THE CHAMK. 

THE proc edings of the committee of the “ Incorporated Society for Promot- 

ing the Enlargement, Building, and Repairing ‘of Churches’ and Chapels” 

during the last year justify them in expressing*again to the general coart theit 
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conviction, that a portion only of the work undertaken by the Society has been 
accomplished, and that a much larger portion still remains to be done, 
Though more has been effected than was probably in the contemplation of 
those by whose benevolent and judicious exertions the Society was established 
in 1818; yet, when the operations of the last year are compared with those of 
preceding years, there appears no ground for expecting that the period would 
soon arrive when its assistance will cease to be necessary. 

The number of applications, as well as the number and amount of grants, 
has varied much in different years, as will be seen by a reference to the table 
of operations. The year ending on the 3lstof March, 1835, was distinguished 
by the greatest number of applications—viz., 170; and by the highest amount 
of money granted—viz. .» 21,1710; as well as by the greatest increase of church 
accommodation—viz., 34,338 sittings, of which 24,990 are free. In the year 
ending the 31st of March last, there were 146 applications, and the amount of 
money voted was 17,417/.,—the stipulated increase of accommodation being 
30,237 sittings, of which 22,519 are to be free. 

The applications to the Society for assistance during the last two years 
have been more numerous (with a single exception) than in any preceding 
year since its establishment; it is but reasonable, therefore, to conclude, that 
future years will bring before the committee an increased, rather than a dimi- 
nished, number of claims; and they are persuaded this increase of applica- 
tions is to be attributed, not merely to a continually increasing population, but 
to a desire more generally prevailing of attending the worship of the estab- 
lished church. 

With respect to the objects of the grants voted in the two last years, it may 
be observed, that in 1835, aid was granted for enlarging 25 parish churches, 
for rebuilding 14 with enlargement, for building 18 additional chapels, for 
building galleries and new pewing, and for increasing accommodation in 28 
cases. In the last year, though only 15 churches have been enlarged, and 10 

rebuilt with enlargement, 26 additional chapels have been built, and accom- 
modation has been increased in 41 cases. It further appears from the table 
shewing the annual operations, that the grants for new chapels, and for the 
increase of accommodation, have been more numerous in the last than in any 
former year. The amount voted in the two years, 1835 and 1836, is 38,5881, 
asum exceeding the whole produce of the last King’s Letter by 80001. ; and 
in consequence of this great expenditure, the disposable balance was reduced 
to 30961. L1s., on the 3lst of March last. Since that period, the demands 
upon the Society's funds have been so numerous, and the cases so deserving 
its favourable consideration, that this balance has been entirely exhausted ; 
and the committee, in making any further grants, have nothing to depend 
upon but that Christian liberality which, as it never has hitherto, so they feel 
confident, will not, on the present occasion, desert a cause, which every sin- 
cere believer, and every well-disposed member of the church of England, must 
feel anxious to promote. 

To attain its objects, it must make large grants, and expend its capital ; but 
this can never be a source of regret, when it is considered that, by the expen- 
diture of 199,4052, the Society has been instrumental in building, or enlarging, 
or increasing the accommodation, in 1260 churches or chapels, and in provid- 
ing 313,550 sittings, of which 233,925 are free and unappropriated. Upon 
these grounds the Society again appeals to that feeling which has more than 
once been manifested in its favour ; and it looks forward with hope of success 
to the collections that will be made throughout England and Wales under the 
authority of the Letter which his Majesty has been graciously pleased to 
issue, 

In the last report it was mentioned that a district committee of this 5o- 
ciety had been formed at Cambridge, from which the sum of 470/. had been 
received in donations and subscriptions; and that the Durham Diocesan 
Society had, for six years, transmitted to the Parent Society one-fourth of its 
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receipts. The committee have now to state, that a diocesan society has been 
established at Worcester, as well as an association for the district, which com- 
prehends Boroughbridge and Ripon. In making this communication, they 
may be permitted to express their regret that similar associations should not 
have been more generally formed, for the purpose of co-operating with this 
Incorporated Society. 

The committee, in conclusion, express their earnest hope that, under the 
blessing of God, the Society will be enabled to carry on and extend its benefi- 
cial operations, and thus to afford to their Christian brethren continually in- 
creasing opportunities of worshipping their God and Saviour, according to the 
apostolical ritual of the Church of England. 


A meetine of the above society was held at their chambers, in St. Martin's- 
place, on Monday June 20th, His Grace the Archbishop of York in the chair. 
There were present the Bishops of Winchester, Chester, Chichester, Lincoln, 
and Bangor; the Earl of Dartmouth; Lord Arden; Rev. Drs. Shepherd and 
D'Oyley; Revs. T. Bowdler, C, Benson, J. Lonsdale, and H. H. Norris ; 
N. Connop, jun., J. S. Salt, George Bramwell, J. W. Bowden, J. Cocks, B. 
Harrison, Esqrs., &c. 

Among other business transacted, grants were voted towards building a 
church at East Downton, in the county of Wilts; building a chapel at Smeth- 
wick, in the parish of Harborne, Staffordshire ; building a chapel at Ridgway, 
in the parish of Eckington, Derbyshire; rebuilding the chapel at Arkendale, 
in the parish of Knaresborough; building a chapel at Frome, Somersetshire ; 
restoring a chapel at Gateshead, now in ruins; -building a chapel at Tipton, 
Staffordshire ; enlarging the church at Great Alne, Warwickshire; building a 
church at Coleham, in the parish of St. Julian, Shrewsbury; repairing the 
church at Barkby, Leicestershire; enlarging the church at Hambledon, Hants ; 
building a church at Newbridge, in the parish of Eglwysilan, Glamorganshire ; 
building a church at Crossens, in the parish of North Meols, Lancashire; en- 
larging the church at Bootle, Cumberland ; restoring the church at Widmer- 
pool, Nottinghamshire, damaged by lightning; rebuilding and enlarging the 
church at Marcham, Berks; repewing the church of St. Peter and St. Owen, 
Hereford; building a gallery in the church at Sotterley, Suffolk; extending 
the west gallery in the parish church at Preston, Lancashire; rebuilding the 
church at Honiton; repewing and repairing the church at Billingsley, Here- 
fordshire; a second increase of accommodation in the church at Farnham, 
Dorset ; and enlarging the chapel at Wibseylow Moor, Yorkshire, 


PARISH PRIESTS OF IRELAND. 


The “ Morning Chronicle,” which wishes to diminish the number of 
Roman priests in Ireland, publishes the following letter. Thus it is admitted 
that they are 3260, and the “ Standard” conceives that there are still more. 
“As to their income, the “ Standard” very properly observes, that we have 
nothing to do with it, but that, from well-known facts, it is clear that this 
letter underrates it very much. 

**To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
“Sir,—Since the date of my last letter | wrote over to a friend in Dublin 
requesting him to call upon Mr. Battersby, the publisher of a new Catholic 
Directory, to ascertain the exact number of the parochial clergy of Ireland. 
have received his answer, and the totals are as follow:— 


Parish priests (including Bishops) .......--.-+++0++0-+- 970 
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My informant tells me there are 300 dignitaries, such as vicars-gencral, 
deans, &c., but I should suppose they are included in the parish priests. If 
this be the case, you have only to add the regulars to the above to know the 
total of the Catholic clergy in Ireland. They amount to 500, making the 

a : “ae | : ee 
entire body 2,970. Supposing even the dignitaries to be distinct from the 
parish priests, the whole do not exceed 3,260. 

“ I find that my estimate of the income of the parochial clergy is considered 
a fair one by the best informed catholics in Dublin. They believe that the 
average receipts of the parish priests do not give to each more than 200), 
a-year, and that 80/. a-year is a high average for a curate. If they be correct 
in this opinion, it follows of course that the income of the parochial clergy is 
not ‘ 1,500,0001., or 800,0001., or even 400,000/." My own persuasion is, 
that the latter amount exceeds very considerably the ineome of the Catholic 
clergy of Ireland of all classes, supposing their number to be even as high as 
3260. “ A Constant Reaver.” 


No. II. 


ON THE DISTINGUISHING ** REGULATION” OR “ PRINCIPLE” OF THE BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, AS TO RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, AND HOW IT Is 
VIOLATED IN THE BOROUGH ROAD AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


Wuart is the principle of the British and Foreign School Society, which dis- 
tinguishes it from that of the National Society ?—lIt is found in No. 4 of the 
“ Rules and Regulations for the Government of the Institution.” The main 
point is this—*‘* No CATECHISM or PECULIAR RELIGIOUS TENETS shall be taught 
in the schools.” 

In the evidence given before the Education Committee, in 1816, Mr. Allen, 
the treasurer of the British Society, lays before them a paper declaring “ the 
principles approved by the society, and recommended for the formation of 
auxiliary societies :"” it is there stated, p. 120, 3,-—‘* No catechism peculiar to 
any religious sect shall be taught in the schools.” In the proposal of a plan 
for founding a school ‘‘ on a broad and liberal basis, where Christians of every 
denomination may cordially unite in the laudable endeavour to enlighten the 
minds of the rising generation,” the regulation is implied in the following 
terms, p. 305 :—** And that no catechism, éract, or any comment upon, or expla- 
nation of the lessons shall be introduced into the school, or be made by the 
teachers or visilers, but that their business shall be strictly and entirely confined 
fo the WRITTEN LETTER.” 

The subject seems naturally to divide itself into two branches: Ist, the 
prohibition of catechisms, or written fixed forms of Christian instruction by 
way of question and answer; and 2ndly, the practice of oral communication, 
either by way of explanation, interpretation, or interrogation. This latter also 
extends to written or printed * notes and comments.” 

1. With respect to catechisms used by schools in connexion with the British 
Society. As the society does not furnish a list of schools which are acknow- 
ledged as adhering to their principle, and as the real state and practice of such 
schools, on this point, has not been duly investigated or ascertained by the 
committee of the House, I have not that direct authority for charging them 
with the use of catechisms, which the fact, I believe, would otherwise have 
justified. This; however, may be brought to proof, as soon as the society shall 
be pleased to favour the public with an account of the schools in their con- 
nexion. Catechisms of themselves are, indeed, not so appalling to dissenters 

if they are but right catechisms. As Mr. Allen, the quaker, observed, (879) 
that many dissenters would object to send “ their children to any school a 
which a particular catechism or creed was enforced and taught, which was not 
according to their view upon the subjects of religion.”’ But he did not affirm the 
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contrary—that they would object, if the catechism taught were according to 
their views. 2). 
| am perfectly sure, that there are many schools, originally built as 
all-denomination seminaries, which now inculcate the catechisms of the sects 
which have prevailed in those places; and this makes me anxious to learn 
whether these schools are still on the lists of the society. What Mr. Lloyd 
confesses respecting Sunday schools, exactly coincides with what, | apprehend, 
has taken place in day schools. (1287.) “‘ When Sunday schools,” says he, 
« were first established, they were supported unitedly by all denominations ; but, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, they are now managed separately.” Thus 
it is confessed, that, with respect to Sunday schools, an alteration has taken 
place in their character and object. The immense proportion thus perverted 
into sectarian seminaries, proves that the result has proceeded from the natural 
tendency of dissent to ‘‘ exclusiveness”’ and proselytism. Mr. Lloyd, it is only 
fair to add, does make a distinction between these converted Sanday schools 
and the day schools of the British Society. (1286.) ‘‘ Our principle differs 
from that of the British and Foreign School Society in this respect: our schools 
are connected with some particular denomination ; they also go regularly to public 
worship ; and therefore they take their tinge from the society with which they 
are connected.” 
Now with respect to these Sunday schools, we must bear in mind, that the 

were professedly ‘‘ supported,’ and, of course, established, “ unitedly by all 
denominations ;”” that they receive children (1197) “of various religious deno- 
minations ;” and that each school is (1199) “‘ generally attached to its parti- 
cular congregation,” from which of course it takes its ‘‘tinge.”” It is com- 
monly imagined that these attached schools are confined to the children of the 
members of the meeting-house; but Mr. Lloyd informs us, that the pupils are 
not solely (1200) “the children of parents belonging to the congregation of the 
particular place of worship,” ‘‘ but come generally from the neighbourhood, as 
well as from the families of the congregation.”” We need not, therefore, enter- 
tain much conjecture, as to what determines the “ catechism, or peculiar reli- 
gious tenets,” which these variously professing children are compelled to learn. 
The following observations are sufficiently explicit. (1201) ‘* The teachers 
are generally connected with the denomination to which the church or chapel 
may belong.’’ (1195) ‘‘Is the catechism of the Church of England used in 
the Sunday schools ?’”’—The catechisms used in the different Sunday schools 
entirely depend upon the different denominations with which the schools are 
connected ;”—-(1281) “‘ where the school is connected with any particular sect, 
the catechism of that sect is generally used.” (1419) ‘They make a selec- 
tion of catechisms according to the opinions of the teachers.” And (1448) 
“the committee, or the body of teachers, most of whom are on the committee, 
choose the catechism.” In the answer to question 1196, we have an enume- 
ration of the common catechisms in use: ‘‘ the Church of England catechism, 
Watts’s catechism, the Assembly's catechism, Brown’s catechism, the 
Baptist catechism, a catechism in verse, called ‘Milk for Babes,’ and there 
are other catechisms, published by private individuals, which are sold to Sunday 
schools.” See also 1202. 

[t is thus quite clear, that, in all these Sunday schools, once all-denomination 
schools, catechisms of various sorts are as prevalent as that of the church of 
England in national schools—but not with the same candour. Each school, 
however founded, inculcates the peculiarities of that sect which, after succes- 
Sive struggles, or by silent usurpation, has obtained its management. It receives 
all kinds of children, and enforces its dogmas, or its peculiar notions, upon all 
without distinction. Now, the inculcation of the specific points of faith or 
discipline which distinguish each sect from one another, and from the church, 

is avery different thing from using such a compendium as the church cate- 
chism, which enters not into sectarian differences. ‘The children of the mem- 
bers of the church are, in these Sunday schools, knowingly and openly 
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instructed in hostility to the principles of their church; they are trained up in 
the niceties of sectarian schisms. The children of dissenters, who attend 
national schools, may, indeed, learn the general course of instruction there 
adopted ; but they never hear a word against any sect, or are impressed with 
any notions of comparison between the church and the dissenters. It is alleged 
that in a great majority of these Sunday schools they contrive to use (1282) 
a catechism that would not be objected to by any denomination ;” yet these 
catechisms (1283) “include the principal doctrines of Christianity.” Mr. 
Althans, who is connected both with the Sunday School Union and with the 
British and Foreign School Society, is pressed with questions about various 
sorts of catechisms, but agrees, in general, with Mr. Lloyd. It appears, that 
sometimes different catechisms are used in the same school; but only, I should 
imagine, to suit various learners, or according to the subject, not in any way 
according to the religious profession of the parents. (1198) “‘ In some schools 
they confine themselves to one catechism; in other schools they take a variety 
of catechisms; some, for instance, for young beginners, and others for the more 
advanced scholars.” (1417) “They sometimes may use historical catechisms 
and doctrinal catechisms in the same school.” 

Thus it is quite manifest, that almost all Sunday schools, though “ at first 
supported unitedly by all denominations,” are now positively sectarian. They 
repudiate the principle of the British Society, on which they were established ; 
they enforce the “‘ catechism and peculiar religious opinions’ of the teachers ; 
they compel all who attend, whatever may be their parents’ profession, to learn 
their peculiar catechisms; and they connect the schools with their various 
conventicles. Now, will any one believe, that the same persons, in the manage- 
ment of the day schools, will be so scrupulously exact in adhering to the rule on 
which all the schools were professedly established, so that in none of the 
British schools a deviation can be detected? I wish this point had been 
scrutinized. The master of the Borough Road school afforded an opportunity : 
(1142) ‘ There are some instances of W esleyan schools teaching the Wesleyan 
catechism, and there are more in which Watts’s catechism is taught.” He is 
here speaking of day schools; and he says that, both in national and dissent- 
ing day schools, (1143) “they depend, for the inculcation of their peculiar 
doctrines, upon the catechism which they introduce, as far as my experience has 
gone.” Why, then, did not the committee ask distinctly whether catechisms 
were or were not in use in any of the day schools which are reputed to be in 
connexion with the British Society? Were these Wesley an schools reckoned 
on the British principle? Of what kind are the “more” numerous schools 
which use Watts’s catechism? And which are the “dissenting schools” 
which inculcate “ their peculiar doctrines by the catechisms?” Are they not 
included amongst the schools of the British Society? Will the society say, 
that not a single catechism has been introduced into any of the schools which 
have been established by its aid? 


The System of Interrogation, Note, &c. 


2. But supposing that no instance of a school connected with the British 
Society, using a regular fixed course of instruction as a catechism, could be 
found, is there no substitute? Is there no equivalent?) There may be no 
written or printed questions or answers; but are there no interrogatories—no 
oral catechisms—*‘ no notes or comments ?”” Mr. Henry Dunn, the Secretary 
of the British Society, 1s asked—(397) ‘In your school you leave the cate- 
chetical instruction to parents ?—The catechetical instruction is imparted from 
scripture. <A system of interrogation is practised, which becomes catechetical, 
upon the plain words of Seripture ; and the answers are given, as much as pos- 
sible, in the words of Scripture.” The following extract from the able and 
intelligent evidence of Mr. Braidley, of Manchester, sets the matter in a fair 
light. 


(2418) “Do you not know that the British and Foreign School Society, 
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in all their establishments, do nof introduce any catechism, but content them- 
selves with catechetical interrogation, (if | may so express it,) taken from the 
Scriptures, and explanations arising from the passages of Scripture, which are 
read and repeated ‘—I am aware that the British and Foreign School Society 
does not introduce any printed or formal catechism; but the practice of cate- 
chetical interrogation, alluded to in the latter part of the last question, comes to 
the same thing, in principle, as if there were a form of catechism used; with 
this important difference, however, that the security which the public possesses 
by having a printed catechism, is greater than it possesses by having only the judg- 
ment of an individual teacher or monitor to depend upon.” We will now, 
therefore, proceed to look into the practice, in British schools, of questioning, 
explaining, interpreting, interrogating, or whatever that mode may be called, 
by which the sense and understanding, both of words and passages, are made 
plain to the children, either by mutual exercises with each other, or by examin- 
ation by adults. 

When British schools were first established, it was professed, as we have 
seen before, that no ‘‘ comment upon or explanation of the lessons shall be intro- 
duced in the school, or be made by the teachers and visiters, but that their busi- 
ness shall be strictly and entirely confined to the written letter ;" and this 
precaution was adopted in order to secure that part of the general “ rule,” 
a“ principle” of the British Society, which enacted—that no “ peculiar reli- 
gious tenets shall be taught in the schools.” Mr. Allen, who has been 
treasurer so long, confirms this view. He praises those institutions where 
members of various denominations (869) “ unite in all the great features of 
the Christian religion, as taught in the Holy Scriptures, without note or com- 
ment, or bias to any particular view or sect.” In another place he is still more 
precise: (879) ‘‘ All I can say, is, that we do not give any interpretation to the 
Scriptures ; that is, we do not wish to see it done, but we cannot dictate to 
the numerous committees that emanate from us; but our general recommen- 
dation is, that they shall confine themselves to the text of Scripture, without 
note or comment, just as the Bible Society inculcates the Holy Scriptures, with- 
out note or comment. There is a perfect analogy between the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the British and Foreign School Society.” The want of 
power in the society to “dictate to the numerous committees” will require 
future attention. 

Having seen, now, the rule and the interpretation, we shall proceed to the 
mode in which it has been put into execution. The early practice* of the 
Lancasterian schools is thus asserted, in the examination of the master of the 
Horseferry school, before the committee of the House, in 1816 (p. 104) :-— 
“We never use anything but the Bible and Testament, and that is without 
any comment at all; the Scripture is not at all interpreted in any way.” But 
what was the practice in the Borough Road school itself at that period? 
The system of interrogation, having been long previously pursued with signal 
success in the national schools, was beginning to be covertly introduced into 
the Borough Road school, as the following extract from the evidence of the 
master and superintendent of that establishment will testify (p. 182) :— 

“There is no catechism taught at your school?—None; and the reading 
lessons used are exclusively from the Scriptures, without note or comment. 


“Do you give any viva voce explanations of the Scriptures, when they read 
them ?—~ No. 
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* The system of “ interrogation” is not yet universally introduced into British 
schools, particularly in the provincial towns. There is still, in some places, a reluc- 
tance to violate the “ principle” on which the school was founded. In others, their 
annual reports are now congratulating the public on the great improvement which its 
recent adoption is effecting. It is needless to remark that, in all Sunday schools, 
the plan of questioning, interpreting, explaining, and exhorting, is carried on to a 
prodigious extent. 
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‘Do you take any means to learn whether the boys understand what they 
read?—~The verses that they read are converted into questions, and the answers 
ure given in the literal language. 

“ Are the questions viva voce questions, or written questions ?—Viva voce 
questions; when I said that explanations of the scripture were not given, | 
meant that no person stood up and explained them to the whole school. 

“‘Are the kind of questions you mentioned, applied to all the parts you 
read ?—All the parts. 

“ And always follow every lesson ?— Not regularly, but generally.” 

What, then, is the modern practice?—-The master of the school, at this 
time, is asked, (i029) ‘‘ Is it not much more the practice than it used to be 
for the monitors to question the boys, and bring out from them the fact that 
they do clearly understand what they are taught in the school ?—That is the 
principal distinction between the system now and the system under Mr, 
Lancaster.""* Mr. Duna is asked, (215,) “In what way is religious instruc- 
tion communicated during their attendance at the school ?—By their reading 
the Scriptures, and being questioned upon them carefully and seriously, both by 
the monitors and by the teachers or masters of the schools :” and at question 
399, he says, “ We teach the child to answer interrogatories on the Scriptures, 
and we always prefer that the answer should be given, as much as possible, in 
the words of Scripture.” The following passages will shew the general extent, 
mode, and subjects of examination now followed in the Borough Road school :— 

(1173) “ Do you consider that your examination of the children, with regard 
to the truths contained in Scripture, is under any restriction ?—There is no 
further restriction than this, that we do not enter on theological discussion. 

(1174) “ Would you conceal any of the truths in Scripture ?—No. 

(1175) “ Do you think that your scripture selections contain all the essential 
doctrines of Christianity, as well as the precepts of Christianity ?>—Yes, but we 
are not confined to them; we daily use the Bible itself.” The object of this 
questioning is said to be, not only to give the meaning of the individual words, 
but also the sense of the passages ;—(878) “‘ to know whether the child really 
understands what he reads ;’"—(879) that they should “ have a correct under- 
standing of what they read in the Scriptures.’’—Allen. 

(398) “ You do not inculcate any particular doctrine ?—No. 

(399) “* But you inculcate the vital doctrines of Christianity ?—Certainly ; 
inasmuch as they are found in the Scriptures we inculcate them.”—Dunn. 

(2095) ‘‘ You teach them the preceptive parts of the Scripture ?—Not only 
those, but the historical parts, and we read many parts which may be consi- 
dered as doctrinal.’”’—Wood, the Unitarian minister. 

Mr. Allen, the Quaker, is asked, if the scholar has “ no explaration of the 
doetrine of the atonement?’ He answers, “ It is to be understood that these 
are not schools of theology; they are schools for teaching the elements and 
the means of acquiring knowledge, and we take advantage of that opportunity to 
imbue the mind with the great truths of Christianity and morality, as contained in 
the Scripteres, but we do not enter into nice points.” Mr. Allen had before 
said, what does not appear quite consistent :—(885) ‘‘ Then, upon doctrinal /eats, 
you would put no questions >No, because we think the doctrine of the Holy 
Scripture itself is sufficient.” (833) ‘‘ Your intention is to enable the child 
to understand and explain the texts of Scripture upon which the doctrines are 
founded, but you do not teach them to prefer one doctrine to another ?—Cer- 
tainly not."” Again, he is asked—(929) ‘“‘ How do you deal with the explana- 
tion of texts which necessarily involve points of doctrine ?—We do not deem 
it necessary to explain them; we consider that ia the Holy Scriptures there 
is enough that is plain,” &c. 
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* Mr. Lancaster, however, did use a certain book of scripture questions and 
answers, which he calls a catechism ; and he alludes to a mode of putting “ extem- 
pore questions,” 
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The committee proceed to examine the master of the school more practically. 
(1115) “ You said (1030) that the boys, when reading, are examined in the 
grammatical sense of the passage ; is that the sole form of questioning upon 
the Seriptures ?—If you take the meaning of the words, you have a very exten- 
sive field for questioning. 

(1116) “ Do you admit your opinions upon the passages ’—As to opinions 

ing the meaning of a word, certainly. * * * 

(1117) “Do you ever ask him the meaning of the whole passage ?—Points 
of doubtful doctrine we avoid; but, invariably, in reference to duties, and 
matters which cannot involve theological differences of opinion, we reduce the 
sentence to a paraphrase. 

(1118) “ Do you mean that you would ask for ne explanation of any word 
that referred to a doctrine ?—Jn every case we require the meaning of the words. 

(1119) “ Might not a great deal depend upon the meaning of the words ?-— 
Yes; the word ‘ baptize,’ for instance.”” The committee give the word 
« justify.” 

(1120) “ To what extent would you carry the explanation?—lI¢ is not a thing 
to. be measured exactly.’’ See also 274, as to the extent—‘‘ We avail ourselves 
very fully of the principle of interrogation.” There are several other answers 
on this point which might deserve attention—( 1138-9), &c. &c. 

As to ¢ime consumed in explaining. —(1674) “ 1s there a good deal of time em- 
ployed in explaining ?—I think there is in some schools, because it is considered 
an axiom, that the children who understand asmall portion well, will learn much 
more than those who read a great deal. 

(1675) “A child reads a passage, and it is explained what is the particular 
tendency of that passage ?—If there be a difficulty, then explanation of the 
difficulty is given; but if it is a plain passage, no explanation is made.” 

As to persons who question and explain.—It appears also, that any person, 
who enters the school may interrogate the children. (400) ‘‘ We have every 
day, in the central school, churchmen and various denominations of dissenters. 
The children are frequently examined by clergymen of the Church of England, 

by laymen of the Church of England, and by dissenters, and we find no prac- 
tical difficulty in the system.” (262) “‘ The school is open at all times, and 
gentlemen who choose may go in and put questions, so long as those questions 
are in any way suitable.” The effect of such training accords with the latitude 
of explanation. (1128) ‘Of the youths that we have had, who have been | 
taught side by side in the same class, and have become monitors in the school, 
some of them have become Independents, some Wesleyans, and some of the 
Church of England.” 

The question then recurs, is this system of interrogation consistent with the 
“rule” or ‘principle’ of the British Society? ‘ Notes and comments” are 
made; and explanations on all points, without limitation or restriction, on 
doctrines, precepts, narrative, &c., are daily practised by any and every person 
of any religious denomination. Is it possible to avoid inculcating any ‘* pecu- 
liar religious tenet,” and every kind of “ bias’? What is the present state of 
_ things >The British Society is accused, by its own friends, of transgressing that 
line of impartiality which it had marked out for itself, and which was and is its 
constant theme of panegyric ; it is charged with deviating from that principle, the 
sacred observance of which constituted its chief claim upon the public for support, 
I do not here allude to those schools which formerly professed its rules, but 
have since openly or clandestinely introduced catechisms of their own sects ; 
| should consider these, if not included in their list, ae dissenters and separatists 
from the British Society. But the Borough Road school itself is charged with 
violating its grand rule, and that not slightly. 

(2112) * * «T imagine that there are scarcely any Lancasterian schools where 
the teaching of doctrine, as such, is so impartially abstained from as it is at the 
Harp Alley school. I believe that other people do not feel the same scrupulosity 
om that subject as I do; they would teach the Trinity, or the Atonement, or any 
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other doctrine which they happened to entertain, and would probably not consider 
that they were, in so doing, really violating the principle which ts professed by 
the British and Foreign School iety.” The Rev. Samuel Wood is under 
examination. 

(2113) “Then you conceive that the extent to which you abstain from all 
points of doctrine is not generally adhered to ?—I believe not.” 

(2122) “ You conceive that you act strictly upon the system of the British 
and Foreign School Society, which has not observed so strict a practice ?—Yes. 

(2123) “Is it so strict in the Borough Road as in your own ?—No; 1, as an 
Unitarian, and as an admirer of the system of impartiality there professed, have 
complaints to make against the way in which the Scriptures are there taught. 

(2124) “‘ Have you known instances of material deviation, systematic deviation, 
or only casual ?—I think that the deviation is considerable ; and 1 know that the 
same objection prevails in the minds of some other persons of my own deno- 
mination, who have heard the boys examined there. 

(2125) “Is not that objection more to the version of the Scriptures, from 
which extracts are taken, than to the mode of teaching?—No; it is to the 
a, which is made of many passages, and to the sense which is put upon 
them 


(2126) ‘‘ What is the kind of complaint that you have made of the sense 
which is put upon them ?—That they teach the Trinity, and the Atonement, and 
other doctrines of what is usually called orthodoxy. 

(2127) “ To which the Unitarians object ?—Yes.”’ 

What has been said above (and much more, which might have been collected 
out of the evidence,) confirms Mr. Wood's report. I will now place in juxta- 
position with Mr. Wood’s accusation the conduct of this “ admirer of the 
system of impartiality” himself, who “ observes so strictly the British system.” 

ist. Mr. Wood violates the principle of the society, positively and abso- 
lutely, by introducing an unauthorized, private interpretation of the Scriptures, 
which he enforces on all denominations of children, without distinction, 
though he knows they did not belong to his own sect. Mr. Wood says, 
(2091) * * “Tam myself a Unitarian minister ; I consider that the principle 
upon which the British and Foreign School Society is established is that of 
perfect impartiality between different sects; I am always on my guard to see that 
neither the master nor any of the older boys introduce any Trinitarianism or 
Calvinism into the school; and J am equally cautious, on my part, never to 
introduce anything that can be considered as peculiar to Unitarians.” He 
regards the Harp Alley school “as a practical exemplification of the possi- 
bility of different sects uniting in instructing the children of the poor, and 
taking the Bible as the basis of instruction, without bringing forward their own 
peculiar sentiments. 1 know that the school has the name of being an Unitarian 
or Socinian school; but they who say this, have no business to say it; the 
other day, when a man brought his boy, the master, alluding to what was 
said of the school, observed—‘ It is not an Unitarian school; we teach no 
doctrine here but that all sects agree lies on the face of the Scriptures ; here 
are our INTERLEAVED Scriptures. —[{Witness here produced a copy of the 
Scripture lessons, with notes written on blank pages, interleaved.]’’ The father* 
of the poor boy thought the notes “ very excellent,” of course; and Mr. Wood 
proceeds—‘ 1 have brought the book with me, in order that, if the committee 
wish, they may have an opportunity of seeing the KIND of NorTes which it is 
practicable to write on the Bible, without bringing the peculiar sentiments of any 
denomination into view.’ It does not appear that there was any restriction 4s 
to the subjects of the notes, whether doctrines, precepts, &c. ; 


ee a ee —————e = _ 
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_* It seems quite clear that the parents of children are very indifferent to the reli- 
gious knowledge communicated in schools. They send their children where they 
imagine they will be best instructed in writing, arithmetic, &c. 
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With respect to the lst and 2d chapters of St. Luke, Mr. Wood observes,— 
(2102) “1 have doubts about those chapters, but no very decided objections ; 
indeed, I have written notes on part of them for the boys. 

(2103) “ But you would not apply them to prove any point as from the 
scriptures ?—I would not; at the same time, I do not know that J should object 
to the boys reading them.” 

(2106) “Is this book used by all the school, or only by the lower classes ?— 
By the head classes only ; but as we adopt the monitorial system, the. head 
boys, after having got the knowledge from that book, diffuse it through the 
school, for all the lessons are taken from the Scriptures.” 

(2109) * * * “I set down on the blank page a number of references to 
different parts of the Bible; and while the head class are reading, and the 
master, with my commentary, is teaching them, there is a monitor sitting beside 
him with the Bible in his hand, in order to refer to the illustrative passages, 
which I have pointed out, or to others which may occur to the master or the 
boys.” 

(2145) * * * “TI would beg leave to say, with reference fo THe INTER- 
LEAVED BOOK which I| have produced before this committee, that it must be 
regarded as MY OWN INDIVIDUAL COMMENT, for which the school committee 
is not answerable, 

(2146) “Do you consider these nofes as calculated for the guidance of the 
schoolmaster ?—Yes.” 

The committee of the House refer to two or three of the notes. In that 
upon John, iii. 3, Mr. Wood acknowledges that the explanation ‘ would be 
received as inadequate by the generality of those who differ from” him. He 
then remarks—(2163) * * “At the same time I must say, that if 1 have 
put down anything in that book which has at all touched on the peculiarities of 
different sects, I have done it unintentionally.” 

Thus Mr. Wood gives his own “ notes or comments,” in direct opposition to 
the Rules of the School. 

2ndly. He interferes with the consciences and the religious sentiments of 
the children who attend his school, by dealing with the text of scripture just 
as he pleases. 

(2101) * * * “ Although our selections are taken from the authorized ver- 
sion, yet, if I came to any passages which are not found in Griesbach’s 
Greek Testament, or which are altered by him, I should pass them over, or, if 
I said anything about them, should say that the verse ought to be so and so: 1 
may refer to 1 John, v. 7, which is actually put down in the Scripture lessons 
published at the Borough Road, (p. 94,) and I think very improperly, ‘ there 
are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost, and these three are one.’ If I came to this, J should say distinctly to 
the boys, ‘THIS Is NO PART OF SCRIPTURE, AND OUGHT NOT TO HAVE BEEN 
INSERTED HERR.” (2099) * * * “If I find any difficulty in explaining a 
text of scripture, without bringing into view the peculiar sentiments of any 
religious body, I pass it over.” Also, 2100. 


( To be contin ued. ) 
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CHURCH REFORM. 
Tuk debate on Friday, July 9, in the House of Commons, on the 
first reading of what is called the Established Church Bill, was truly 
melancholy, characteristic both of persons and the times, and, on that 
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account, worthy of notice. ‘The minister of the crown, Lord John 
Russell, gave a brief account of the plan of Church Reform, proposed 
by the Commissioners, and then proceeded to say, that whatever his 
own views might have been, it would not have been satisfactory to 
him to carry any plan of church reform, unless he could carry with 
him the heads of the church, and, by them, the clergy, and also have 
the assent of the other great party in the state besides his own. What 
gave him satisfaction was, that, in the present case, he reckoned upon 
support from both quarters. Without inquiring whether the facts 
justified Lord John Russell in so speaking, it would be difficult to deny 
that appearances, at least, justified him. Looking to the clergy, it 
is well known that the first Report of the Commissioners has been 
published near a year and a-half ; and that, in it, the great principle 
of redistribution was laid down ; the great changes, as to the property 
and dioceses of the bishops, were proposed ; and a strong intimation 
given, of great changes in the chapters. Two parliamentary seasons, 
therefore, have passed since its appearance. When the minister 
could have said, that no suspicion of selfish views could have attached 
to any remonstrants, because vested interests are to be respected— 
that the prelates, the chapters, and the clergy of England compose 
a body of men too able not to know, and too excellent and inde- 
pendent not to defend, the interests committed to their charge; and 
yet that no petitions (or hardly any) to the throne, or to parliament, 
against the proposed scheme, had been pudliely heard of ; and that few 
or no meetings of clergy, in their respective archdeaconries, in the way 
commonly practised among them, expressive of fear or dislike to the pro- 
posed changes, had taken place—when the minister could have said all 
this, he was,no doubt, it must be allowed, justified in adding, that he pre- 
sumes that he carries the clergy of England with him, in the principle 
of his plan ofreform.* Whether this is actually so—whether they have 
been silent from other motives than those of approbation of the schemes 
proposed, from hopelessness, from the difficulty of moving, from 
thinking it right to wait till the whole scheme was fully developed, 
or from other difficulties and delicacies, is quite another question. 
The question now is, simply, whether the minister was not fully 
justified by appearances in putting forward this statement, as to the 
clergy. He then turns to the Conservatives, and states his ground 





* P.S. This paper was written after the first debate. In the second, (on Thursday, 
July 14,) Lord John Russell actually used this very argument. The petition, sub- 
sequently signed by seven members of chapters, does not affect any principles of the 
reports. If Lord Join Russell saw the ‘* Record,” he might allege the direct and 
active commendations ofthe measures proposed, given in that journal, as a proof that 
some churchmen, as well as dissenters, (for the ‘* Record” represents a few churchmen 
[but a few only] and a good many dissenters, ) approve of his plan. 2nd P.S. Since the 
paper went to press, a second memorial, from a deputation of the chapters—a most 
valuable paper—which will be found below, has appeared, which states the strongest 
objections to the measure proposed, as to the chapters. On the great principle of 
redistribution, however, this Memorial is almost silent. So, the petitions from the 
Durham clergy have stated objections to the measures proposed, as far as they affected 
Durham, but not to the principle of the measures. Lord John Russell, by the way, 


must, by this time, know (from the first memorial )what some Whig clergy think of the 
matter 
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for reckoning On their support, It is very strong ground, or rather 
ground wholly impregnable ; for the Conservative ministry of 1834 
and 1835 now avow themselves, in parliament, to be the original 
authors of the measure, and claim merit for it. The King’s speech, 
when he opened parliament with the Conservative ministry, not 
only in entire harmony with the prime minister's previous decla- 
rations, laid it down, that a church reform and a large one, there 
must be,—-—but actually pointed out, at least, the chief matters to 
which the Commission was to direct its attention. So that the Com- 
missioners cannot, in justice, be made answerable either for the kind 
of church reform, or even for the quarters to which it is to extend, 
but simply for the mode in which they propose to effect that which 
they were appointed by the Conservative ministry to effect. Thus, 
then, the Whig minister might fairly state, that he presumed that he 
carried the clergy and the Conservatives with him. For the clergy, 
in that house, there is none of their own body to answer. ‘The Con- 
servative party responded fully to Lord John Russell's call, and de- 
elared their full and entire concurrence in all that was done ; nay, very 
liberally, or illiberally, took the credit of much of it to themselves, 
in the House of Commons; as the “Standard” newspaper does for 
them, expressly saying, that this is one of the measures of the Con- 
servative ministry, of which Lord Melbourne’s has taken the credit. 
That the Conservatives, then, both by their speakers in the House 
of Commons, and by their able organ, the “Standard,” appropriate 
the measure, and identify themselves with it, in the fullest man- 
ner, is clear. All this, then, being so comfortably settled, the next 
point worth notice is one most curiously characteristic of persons, 
and times, and parties—viz., that no one who spoke in the debate,” 
Whig or Conservative, in treating of the matter chietly discussed—viz., 
the bishops’ incomes,—ever alluded to the fact, that their incomes are 
derived from property belonging, from time immemorial, to their sees ; 
that every one treated it as a question now to be discussed, how much 
parliament would give to the bishops. Not a single Conservative 
breathec a word against this view of the subject. Again, the able 
Conservative organ, the “ Standard,” in its comment on the debate, ex- 
pressly lays down the modern doctrine, that old foundations are not to 
be respected, but that we now are to interpret the intentions of donors 
of centuries past, and to say that, as, in our judgment, a person who 
gave property distinctly to Durham, would now probably have given 
it to Lancashire, therefore, to Lancashire it shall go. ‘This, then, is 
the Conservative view of the question; and the language which Con- 
servatives hold is, that when parliament is called on to take away 
32,160/. per annum from nine sees, it gives them the rest. Thus the seal 
is put for ever, by all political parties, to the doctrine, that no rights, no 
charters, no prescriptions, no tenure of property, are worth one farthing ; 
that what any cate in the church possesses, it possesses from day to 
day, and from hour to hour, by the gift of the legislature; which not 
only can, as faras power goes, but justly may, take away as much of it 


_ 
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* This paper, let it be observed, refers wholly to the first debate on the bill. 
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as it pleases, and give it to other bodies in the church. When Mr, 
Fowel Buxton, in his shrewd smooth way, coolly talks of his dislike to 
rote such large incomes to bishops, when poor working clergy have so 
little, not a word, or a whisper, was uttered in reply by Minister or Con- 
servative. Mr. Fow el Buxton, who is an acute, shrewd, Sena Oar 
man, knows, of course, very well, that he is not voting to these nine 
bishops one farthing, when he is simply consenting to take away from 
them some of that which they have ; but he is quite justified, according 
to his political views, in using this language. He wishes, too,—as the 
government and the Conservatives do,—tor a different distribution of 
church property ; but he is not bound to admit that their view is better 
than his; and as they have, not admitted, but laid it down, that parlia- 
ment may always re-distribute church property, it cannot be denied 
that Mr. Buxton is fully justified, if he thinks that the bishops have 
larger incomes than they ought, in saying so, and in calling on parlia- 
ment to interfere. Neither government nor Conservatives can complain 
of such a statement. To do them justice, they do not seem to have the 
least inclination; for the next characteristic feature of the debate and 
the times was, what was said as to the pena of the measure, 
The great recommendation of friend/y reforms is usually said to be, 
that they will be fina/; and then they who are playing the forward game 
very quietly | and hitherto very justly and truly) say, that while they 
accept what is offered as an instalment, they must and will have more. 
So is itin the present case. ‘The minister tells us, that the constitution 
places the bishops in a certain condition ; that it requires a considerable 
income ; and that he has no wish io alter this, unless parliament is re- 
solved to do so.* Thenthe conservative speakers say, that doubtless many 
true friends of the church may desire more ; but that this measure seems 
to go as far as the present circumstances of the church require, and that 
it is, therefore, to be hoped they will not vote against ¢his, for it will not 
contravene the views of any gentleman. Of course, after this, Mr. 
Hume, on the part of the Radicals, very justly and properly says, that 
heis very well pleased with this bill, as far as the reductions go ; but that 
he utterly protests against this being a fina/ settlement of the question, 
And Mr. Fowel Buxton + follows up these sentiments by declaring it 
to be preposterous to suppose that this bill could satisfy any one, as a 
final measure. It might do for a year, he says, till a better bill could 
be prepared. Now, it is in vain for any one to call Mr. Fowel 
Buxton either an extreme Radical, or a foolish man ; on the other hand, 
he is rather Conservative than Radical (having a great deal of pro- 
perty,) and—as was before observed—is an exceedingly acute, shrewd, 


* It appears, by some reports, that he also spoke of the reform as a temporary 
measure ; but as words are often mistaken, and ¢e mperate would make as good sense 
there, it is not safe to argue on a word, P.s— The “Sun” newspaper, however, 
distinctly states, that Lord John Russell did intimate this; and all that he said on 
July 19 fully confirms it. He said that it was better for the cause of Rerorm to 
take what could be got quietly (that is to say, because future reforms might then go 
farther) and ( July 25) he spoke distinctly of future reforms ! 

t A letter to Mr. Buxton, by the Rev. E. N. Hoare, in answer to his speech on 
the Irish Tithe Bill, is very strongly recommended to notice, as doing great justice 
to the subject, and to Mr. Buxton. 
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man, of highly respectable character, and connected with a large 
body of very zealous religionists in the church, whose opinions he 
may perhaps be supposed to speak. His opinions, therefore, are 
entitled to particular notice and regard.—Thus, on all oecasions of 
reform, the radical reformers (whether in church or state) act con- 
sistently, judiciously, aud steadily. They wish to subvert certain 
institutions, which they dislike, and call mischievous. They are 
not strong enough to do it at once. They raise a clamour against 
them, or say that there is a clamour, or take advantage of a clamour 
raised by others, knowing that the Conservatives will immediately set 
about considering how much they can give up at once, to quiet it. 
This the Radicals quietly take, and then pursue the same game steadily 
again. 

~ The picture thus presented to us, of the doctrines held in the nine- 
teenth century, and of the condition of things, ifwe were to take them 
from this debate, would be, that the form of church property is now, 
on all hands, allowed to be a matter to be decided by parliament ; 
that we are now to alter the bequests and donations of former days 
after our own discretion; that when a clamour is raised, for selfish or 
party purposes, against some institution, the Conservatives (mistaking 
this clamour for their great idol, public opinion,) commence or approve 
of very great changes; that they are carried into effect by the other 
great party in the state, which raised the clamour for its own pur- 
poses; and that the third, which demands still greater changes, 
quietly takes these, and “bides its time.” This would be the view 
collected from this debate, as to the doctrines now held. Is all this so 
in reality ? ‘The question is a serious one; and by far too hard for 
the writer to answer. 

Supposing all now contemplated to be effected, they who look back 
to these times hereafter, and judge with kindness, will probably draw 
some such conclusions as follow, as to the actual motives which 
weighed with churchmen, They will say, that it is obvious enough 
that, for a right end, the policy of the Conservative party of these 
times was, to retain their hold on the public mind by proposing as 
large measures of change and reform as they could ; that the established 
church thus saw that its fortunes were in a most critical situation— 
between two parties, in short, which were trying to outbid one another 
in public favour; that, consequently, a body which had no actual 
power in parliament, could expect nothing but ruin; that it was 
consequently most desirable, by very considerable sacrifices, to get 
the question settled, even for a time, in the full hope that a sounder 
and safer condition of public feeling and policy might pr anther that 
if sacrifices were to be made, and the fearful principle of redistribution 
acmitted, the only thing which remained te be done, was to use these 
sacrifices for a beneficial purpose; and that, in turning them to the 
supply of poor benefices, the best use which could be made of them 
was made. Such candid judges would say, that the clergy felt that 
they could not be agitators, or exercise their (real) power in that way ; 
and that, consequently, they had no power in parliament, and only 
an infinitely small body of real and sound friends there; that they 
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found that no good could be hoped for from quiet appeal to any 
litical party ; and therefore came to the conclusion, that the questiou 
vad better be settled at any rate, 

Yet once more, the same spirit of kind judgment may lead the 
inquirer of future days to say, with respect to Conservative feeling, 
that it is at least very difficult to know what could have been done— 
that the opposite party had let loose a torrent for their own purposes ; 
and that, though undoubtedly it was not the Conservative policy to 
attempt to stem it, i may be that it could not be stemmed; and that 
the ability—which undoubtedly exists in the Conservative party—was 
best exercised by directing the stream which it could not controud, 
All this may be so; and it may be true that this policy alone has 
saved us from worse evils. Such admissions must be made, and most 
readily perhaps, on a principle of equity, by those (like the writer) 
to whom a different policy (whether from temper or prejudice, on the 
one hand, or right judgment on the other) certainly recommends itself, 
and who firmly believe that, while every man, and every body of 
men, are solemnly bound to acknowledge and amend what they believe 
to be real errors, faults, and deficiencies, no consequence but one ever 
did follow concession, or ever will, 

On the matters contained in the four Reports of the Church Com- 
missioners, very little has been said, out of parliament, by any one— 
very little written. There is a pamphlet, indeed, (published by 
Messrs, Seeley,) called “ Ecclesiastical Legislation,’ which discusses 
them with great seriousness and right feeling. In most of the remarks 
which it contains, very many old-fashioned people, at least, would be 
found to agree; but there is one objection to it, which, in such a case, 
is insuperable—it is anonymous. From the time that the Church Com- 
missioners’ First Report appeared, it was perfectly clear that no anony- 
mous writing, on either side, could do good. The principles on which 
the reports were built had been often and often discussed; and it is 
perfectly free for anonymous writers to discuss the principles of re- 
distribution of property, or any other principles; but when action 
on those principles begins, anonymous writers must, generally speak- 
ing, be silent. When principles are applied in public matters, they 
are applied to individual cases. The principles, and the application 
of them, are either right or wrong. If they are generally felt by 
the trustees and guardians of those interests to be right, anonymous 
writers who have pleaded against them may well take this general 
acceptance as a powerful but tacit answer to their arguments, and 
a tacit condemnation of themselves, Ifthe principles, and their appli- 
cation, are thought wrong, it is quite clear that it is the duty of the in- 
dividuals who thus represent, and are the trustees of, the interests to 
which they are applied, to object. If, then, they abstain from speak- 
ing and do so on consideration, what right have anonymous writers 
to interfere ? While the proper parties are silent, who will listen to 
the party who interferes without a call, and without means of judging 
accurately, decides both on the duty of others, the mode, and,—what 
is as important,—the proper moment for discharging it? It may be 
justly doubted whether parties, who are not trustees or guardians of 
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the interests threatened, would produce any effect, even if they inter- 
fered with their names, the proper persons being silent. But, at all 
events, this would be the only chance, in any case where interfer- 
ence was desirable; because, in addition to the weight which names, 
and characters, and station, or numbers, may carry, there would be 
a clear and courageous line of conduct to command respect and defy 
suspicion. In anonymous writers, however just their reasoning may 
be, there is not even this claim to regard, and they can, therefore, do 
no good. This is not said with particular reference to the pamphlet 
just mentioned ; which, as a pamphlet, deserves great praise, but 
simply to shew, that neither this, nor any other anonymous writing on 
church reform can now do any good. 

P.S. Since this paper went to press circumstances have occurred, 
which add touches of tremendous force to the picture here drawn. It 
is stated, not only by the Conservative papers, but by the “ Morning 
Chronicle,’""—which is partly a ministerial, partly a Radical paper,— 
that a meeting took place in Downing Street, convoked by Lord John 
Russell, in consequence of the dislike felt by the Radical, Romanist, 
and Dissenting Members of Parliament, to the Established Church 
Bill! that Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Potter, ‘&c., delivered their opinions ; 
and that it was somehow contrived that the House of Commons should 
not meet on Friday, (July 22,) when the Established Church Bill 
was to have been read a third time! ‘The Papist, the Radical, the 
Dissenter * actually stopping the course of legislation—and that, day 
legislation—as to the church of England! Comment on this is un- 
necessary, even if time admitted it. Shame and indignation are the 
only feelings which churchmen, open to feel at all, can entertain, at 
such a condition of things regarding their church. Ubi lapsa? quid 
fecit? These things may be suffered in silence, because they must ; 
but what must be the effect of such things, not on the church (for 
that is beyond human legislators), but on the establishment? The 
“Standard,”’ (of July 23,) says, that the bill, if carried, must be carried 
by the Conservatives. And it appears that the Papists are also to 
assist, while the Radicals and Dissenters are to oppose, 


MEMORIAL OF THE CHAPTERS. 


Tar following most valuable communication has this moment 
(July 23rd) reached the office. There is, consequently, no time to do 
anything but send it to press, with this brief heading to call attention 
to it, 

BRIEF STATEMENT, ETC. 


Tue Chapter of Canterbury, who assemble only twice each year, according to 
statute, at their first meeting of 1836, on June 23rd, having under their notice 
the Second Report of his Majesty's Commissioners, and expecting the publi- 
cation of the fourth report before their next meeting, resolved to appoint two 
of their own members, who should form a committee with members of other 





LT  —  ——- 


* It appears by the Dissenting Papers, that the Dissenters have been holding 
meetings, to forbid this bill to be passed. They want the money taken from the 
various parts of the church to be used for the payment of church- rates. 


Von. X.—Anyust, IS36. = G 
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chapters invited to attend, and take into consideration the reports of the church 
commissioners so far as they might relate to deans and chapters, and any bili 
which should be presented to parliament founded on such reports. 

The Fourth Report was signed June 24th, presented to the Houses June 
27th, and in the hands of the public July 2nd. The chapters’ committee was 
instantly summoned, and met on July 8th, at the Chapter-house of St. Paul's, 
Mr. Sydney Smith, the Residentiary, in the chair, and nineteen members 
attending from twelve of the chapters. A petition was read at this meeting 
against certain provisions of the Ecclesiastical Discipline Bill, and also 
against some of the recommendations of the Fourth Report. The petition 
was, on the suggestion of the meeting, divided into two parts, and it was 
agreed by several that they should sign the petition which had respect to the 
Discipline Bill. But a majority of the meeting resolved, that a conference 
should be sought with the Commissioners before application was made to 
varliament, as to the fourth report, especially as there were hopes held out 
in that report that the Commissioners might, on inquiry and consideration, 
make alterations. 

Dr. Russell, Archdeacon Hoare, Dr. Bull, and Dr. Griffith were deputed to 
seek an interview with the Commissioners, and state the sentiments and wishes 
of the meeting. On the same evening, in the House of Commons, Lord John 
Russell brought in a bill empowering a Board to carry into execution the 
recommendations of the Fourth Report. 

Several of the members of chapters who still remained in town, thought the 
necessity of the case justified them in petitioning, under the new condition in 
which they were placed by the introduction of the bill, without waiting for the 
re of the deputation, ‘and on July 13th there was a second meeting at 

. Paul's. A petition was prepared and signed by seven prebendaries.* 

"On July 19th, the deputation had an interview with the Commissioners, 
and read the following 


MEMORIAL, 


To His Majesty's Commissioners appointed to consider the State of the Established 
Church, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties and Revenues. 


My Lorps ann Geytiemen,—At a recent meeting of members of cathedral 
churches we were deputed to solicit the honour of an interview with you, and to 
lay before vou, most respectfully, a statement of the sentiments and w ishes generally 
entertained on the proposed reform of the establishments with which we are con 
nected. 

Other modes of proceeding, indeed, was suggested, but the direct application to 
your Board was adopted, as well from sincere respect to its individual members, as 
In cons sequence 6 f the opinion expressed in the early part of your Fourth Report, 
that on inquiry you might find it necessary to make alterations in the general scheme 
proposed for the ¢ athedral and collegiate churehes. 

You are, then, earnestly entreated to reconsider the proposal made for the sve- 
rresston of several canouries and prebends, 

It is submitted that the proposed surrression is WRONG in rpRrincrrLe, involving, 
as it does, the sunverston of ancient rounpations which have not ceased to be ol 
service to the church, the vio.ation of srarures which are still observed, and the 
more serious question of CoNscrENCE, as it regards the solemnity of oarus which have 
been taken, as well by visrroas as by mewners of cathedral bodies, and of which the 
obligation is Genpiy felt, and the sanctity revered. 

Of a similar character, it is contended, with the suppression of prebends is the 
proposed pissout tion, without their own consent, of all existing colleges and corpe- 
rations of minor canons. 

And very serious apprehensions are entertained of most dangerous consrqueNcks 
resulting from rrecrpents which not only place in jeopardy the whole of cathedral 


* A copy of this petition not having been sent, there is no time now to look for 
the newspaper which contains it. 
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gsrautisuMeENts, but which also render the foundation of all other rroreRty 1N- 
sECURE. 

It is, besides, most respectfully urged that, even if the correctness of the principle 
were admitted, the surraession is Nor Necessary as furnishing means for the pro- 
wsed end, which could, it would seem, be attained more readily, securely, and effi- 
ciently, by the adoption of a well-considered scheme of annexation. 

It is, indeed, doubted whether it be just to provide for the wants of one diocese 
by the transfer of property granted for the benefit of another, or to divert ecclesias- 
tical property to the improvement of benefices in lay patronage; and itis urged that 
the deficiency of means applicable to the augmentation of small benefices In some 
parts of the kingdom furnishes no argument for the alienation of revenues, which 
may be employed for the same purpose on the spot where they acerue. 

But whatever it may be ultimately deemed advisable to recommend, in consequence 
of the imperative demands of pistanr places, still is it urged as of the first import- 
ance, uniformly to preserve the rnrecritry of the ecclesiastical property, and not to 
weaken or impair it through amalgamation in a common fund ; and it is asked whe- 
ther it may not be practicable, in all cases, to make speciyic APPROPRIATIONS, oF 
direct arrorTIONMENT of distinct revenues. 

The circumstances of the present times are pressed on your notice, as supplying 
an additional argument acarnst the suppression. For the inckeEAst OF POPULATION 
any KNowLEDGE has called into activity the services of a MORE NUMEROUS AND 
BETTER-INFORMED CLERGY, for whom it were equitable that proportionate encourage- 
ment, and even MORE NUMEROUS rewards should be provided. 

With reference also to the present times, it is submitted that the existence of 
deans and chapters, IN FULL ErFicrency, and with an ADEQUATE NUMBER OF MEM- 
sens, is of great importance, supplying, as it were, a link between the highest eccle- 
siastical authorities and the parochial clergy, maintaining the due proportion of dif- 
ferent degrees in the chureh, and serving, on the one hand, as a check on the undue 
exertion, it may be, of arbitrary power; on the other, as a constitutional support to 
the legitimate authority of a diocesan. 

And regard being had to efficiency and adequacy of numbers, the saME sTANDARD, 
it is contended, is nor applicable to the case of att cathedral churches. ‘The popu- 
lation and importance of the various cities and dioceses, the nants and customs of 
the respective places, and the variety and extent of duties performed and required in 
the different chapters, may render a pirrexeNce in the Number of prebendaries re- 
suling separately or jointly, both desirable and expedient. 

But under any contingencies that may befal, it is implored that the intracauity of 
the church property within THE PRECINCTS Of each cathedral may be respected, whe- 
ther it belong to the chapter generally, or to individual dignitaries. Wherever as- 
signments of houses shall have been made from the general property, should they be- 
come no longer available to their original object, those houses would, it is presumed, 
without any legal provision to the contrary, revert to the body ; and it is but equitable 
that the distribution and appropriation of any chureh property within the precinct shall 
not be granted to any authority which may interfere with the domestic regulations, 
or it may be, the peace and comfort, of those who have hitherto lived as one family. 

_ As to CHAPTER PATRONAGE exercised at present, as well in the election of residen- 
tiaries as in the appointment to benefices, we are instructed to maintain that the 
MIGHT TO A SHARE IN THE DISPOSAL OF rr is no less sacred than the right to a share 
in the revenues, and to urge the manifest injustice of taking from one what is his, 
and giving it to another whose it is not. If, indeed, the surrender of patronage held 
out the prospect of great good as its result, the consent of chapters to it might easily 
be obtained. The several members would cheerfully second any measures that 
should tend to strengthen the connexion between the clergy and their diocesans, and 
they would be among the foremost to make sacrifices for the benefit of the church. 
But it is respectfully urged that neither would the bishops individually, nor the 
church in general, derive any real advantage from the proposed transfer of patronage, 
which could hardly fail to be viewed with increasing szaLousy, and to supply eon- 
tinual sources of 1nRITATION, DISPUTE, and LiTIGATION, while it might give additional 
“SOUND for an injurious imruTaTiION, too often cast on the poorer clergy, of courting 
their Diocesan with servitiry. The church, it is averred, gains a more extensive 
'NFLUENCE from the very variety of both ecclesiastical and lay patronage, exercised 
both separately and jointly, through which its ministers are now admitted to bene- 
tees. But were it advantageous to have only one order of patrons, it were as rea- 
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sonable to EXACT THE FORFEITURE OF PATRONAGE FROM THE LAY PATRON, whose right 
remains wholly untouched, as from the prebendary; the latter being no more irre. 
sponsible for the exercise of it than the former. And it were unsust to make the 
5 proposed pistincTion between the present possessors of prebendal patronage, re. 
specting the right of those who hold it by virtue of separate property, but violating i 
the right of the corporate holders. q 

Questions of rarcepent and rarrocative seem to be involved in the proposed 
aLrenaTion of cathedral statutes. On this head it is prayed that no new power 
may be granted to the visitor. 

Our general prayer is, that No ReGuLATION may be adopted by the proposed Board 
of Commissioners AFFECTING THE LOCAL INTERESTS OF THE RESPECTIVE CHAPTERS, 
OR FIXING THE NUMBER OF ITS MEMBERS, AND SPECIFYING THF DUTIES OF Eacn, 
WITHOUT A PREVIOUS COMMUNICATION OF THE INTENDED MEASURE TO THE SEVERAL 
nopirs ; and that opportunities may be given to each of appearing before the com- 
missioners, of stating their objections, and, if they deem it necessary, of being heard 
by counsel before his Majesty in council. 

And until rue time shall have been granted for an inquiry into the probable re- 
sults of the proposed measures, as they affect the variety of interests, rights, and 
customs, our prayer is, that no law may be passed enabling any Board to act on the 
Fourth Report, which, indeed, has been so recently put forth that it has hardly yet 
reached the distant chapters. Were a bill offered to Parliament, of private interest 
or light concern, time, it is averred, would be given for the full consideration of its 
provisions. ‘Time, it is maintained, is ansoLuTeLY NECESSARY in a matter so grave, 
and of so extensive concern, involving so many questions, and affecting the spiritual 
as well as temporal interests of the English church for ages to come. 

And these remarks we submit with the highest respect. 


J. Russetr, D.D., Prebendary of Canterbury. 

C. J. Hoare, A.M., Archdeacon and Prebendary of Winchester. 
Joun Burt, D.D., Canon Residentiary of Exeter. 

Joun Guirrrtn, D.D., Prebendary of Rochester. 


July 19, IS36. 


The replies of the Commissioners signified their determination to make no 
alteration in their scheme of suprREssioN or ultimate REDUCTION to four 
canons in each chapter, and their readiness to concede the integrity of the pre- 
cinct, and the origination of the statutes with the chapters; but that on 
chapter patronage they were not prepared to give an answer. 

On the following day, a report was made to the adjourned meeting held at 
St. Paul’s, twenty-three members being present, and it was pemidasiadl re- 
solved to petition parliament for time, and that each chapter might be heard, 
if they should deem it advisable, by counsel before the houses. 


The members of chapters who attended one or more of the meetings were— 


The Dean of Carlisle. Archdeacon Hoare, Winchester. 
The Dean of Chichester. Dr. Hunt, Canterbury. 
The Dean of Wells. Dr. Irving, Rochester. 
Dr. Ainger, Chester. Precenter Lowe, Exeter. 
W. F. Bailey, Canterbury. Archdeacon Macdonald, Salisbury. 
Rei Dr. Blomberg, St. Paul's. Hon. E. G. Moore, Windsor. 
oc G. B. Blomfield, Chester. John Peel, Canterbury. 
ky We Hon. Bouverie Salisbury. Dr. Pusey, Oxford, 
Dr. Bull, Exeter. Dr. Russell, Canterbury. 
Archdeacon Cambridge, Ely. Archdeacon Leighton, Worcester. 
Hon. H. C. Cust, Windsor Dr. Heath, St. Paul's. 
W. Fisher, Salisbury. Dr. Samuel Smith, Durham. 
Dr. Griffith, Rochester. Sydney Smith, St. Paul's. 
Dr. Hall, Gloucester. T. Sutton, Lincoln. 
Archdeacon Hamilton, Lichfield W. Vaux, Winchester. 


W. Harvey, Bristol. Dr. Williams, Winchester. 
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ENGLISH TITHE BILL, 


Tue English Tithe Bill is now passed. In the Number for June the 
greatest fear was expressed, lest a most mischievous alteration would 
be effected in the bill; and in the July Number it was stated, that the 
worst of these prognostics had been exactly realized in the House of 
Commons, and a clause introduced, which changed the bill from a 
tolerable evil to an intolerable one. It has not been observed, that 
many petitions, of any kind, have been presented by the clergy against 
this alteration ; and the friends of the bill may therefore choose to 
conclude, that the English clergy take a different view of the measure, 
and do not think that the alteration has made it prejudicial to their 
interests. It would be offensive and wrong, when this certainly may 
be the correct conclusion, to say, that the opinion given in this Journal 
before remains unshaken. Were the reasons for the silence of the 
clergy quite clear, no one who respects them ought to deliver an indi- 
vidual opinion in opposition to them, But doubtful as the reasons for 
their silence are, there can be no offence in the expression of an earnest 
wish, that the measure may be less mischievous, in every point of 
view, to the clergy, than was, and still is, anticipated ; that this final 
and permanent robbery of the church, by law, to a most enormous 
extent, may not hereafter throw the clergy of the English establishment 
wholly out of the condition in which they now move. In political 
matters, resentment is as mischievous as it is wrong in private. ‘The 
past cannot be cured ; and whatever may be thought, as to the con- 
duct of parties or individuals, it is to be remembered, that the 
present and the future require prudence, temper, discretion, and judgment. 
We often learn, indeed, trom the past, that there are parties on whom 
it would be vain to rely; but the duty of looking to the future, 
and of doing the best which circumstances admit, for any interests 
committed to our care, must forbid us to resent. The only duty which 
will now remain for this Journal, as to the ‘Tithe Bill, will be to look 
closely to its provisions, and to offer any suggestions which may pre- 
sent themselves, to enable the clergy to get through the odious pro- 
cesses, by which they are to arrive at their permanent condition, 
with as little annoyance as possible. ‘This is, indeed, all that can now 
be done. The evil is incurable by any human means. One only 
source of satisfaction remains, that the clergy have done no injury and 
wrong, but have suffered it. To believe that the property of which 
they have been plundered will carry any blessing with it, would be 
believing what is contrary to all experience. But ¢hat remembrance 
will not be a source of pleasure or comfort to any right-minded man, 
Come the evil when it will, he must be able to say, with truth, that he 
did not eall it. 

There is reason to hope that the very mischievous provisions in 
Mr. P. Scrope’s act, as to rating property to the poor, by which the 
clergy would have been again plundered, and to an enormous extent, 
have been prevented, and that, at all events, the Establishment is left 
it the same condition as it was before, as to this important matter. 
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MEETING AT EXETER HALL, 


Tere is a very vulgar proverb, which says, that “one man may 
steal a horse, while another may not look over the stable door.’ So 
it is certainty in church matters. During the Hampden controversy 
some person at Dublin published a Pastoral Letter from the Pope to 
certain members of the University of Oxford. It was a solemn joke, 
in which it was attempted to throw discredit on Dr. Hampden’s op. 
ponents, by representing all their proceedings as favourable to popery, 
which was done by supposing the pope to write a letter to them, ap- 
proving of their proceedings. Not a word was said against this by the 
whig, or radical, or papist journals. Now, however, that the same 
thing precisely has been done on the other side, and a similar letter 
from the Pope (only very much better done,) approving of all the 
proceedings of the Education Commissioners, as favourable to popery, 
the whole whig, radical, and papist clan are up in arms, and accusing 
the protestants of forgery, imposture, &c. &c. Unluckily, it was put 
into Mr. M‘Ghee’s h: ands Tate at night, before he spoke at Exeter Hall; 
and he referred to it as if it had been genuine. This has given such 
papers as the “ Morning Chronicle’ a handle. Had he had even a 
short time to look to it, he assuredly could not have doubted 
about it—could not have doubted that the author never meant 
itto be anything but a mere jeu d’esprit. The writer, who begins his 
preface by saying that he cannot possibly explain the manner in 
which a Pope's letter to the Irish bishops got into his hands, certainly 
does all he can to inform his readers what the letter is. Whether 
such solemn jokes are good or bad things is another question ; but to 
treat such a matter as a forgery, is re ally too ludicrous. It would 
have been just as rational to treat the “ Reje cted Addresses” as wilful 
forgeries on the authors of whom they are imitations. The truth, 
however, probably is, that all this wrath is merely feigned. The 
Romanists and their friends are aware how much the information 
given, as to Dens, has told against them: they are aware of the 
truth of all that Mr. M‘*Ghee stated, as to the notes in the “Rheims 
Edition,” and of the effect which this would have produced. This 
they wish to prevent in any way, and therefore take up this cry of 
forgery and imposture, which, however, ought not to divert the atten- 
tion of any real inguirers, although they have really acted it well. 


rue 





MILLION ACT. 


( From a Correspondent.) 


IN 1833, one million was granted by parliament to relieve the distress 
of the Irish clergy. The original resolution propose “d by Lord Althorp 
was as follows :-—“ That it is the opinion of this committee, that an 
advance of mone y should be made to the clergy of the establis hed 
church in Ireland, to relieve the occ upying tenantry from payment of 
the arrears due for tithes and composition for tithes, during the years 
ISS] and 1832, and from the payment of tithes and composition for 
tithes, in the vear I833. That such an advance shall be re paid within 
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a limited time by a land tax in Ireland, chargeable on ail land liable 
to the payment of tithes s, the owners of which shall not have paid the 
tithes, or composition of tithes, which became due during such years. 
Upon this, Colonel Perceval inquired, « Will the nabs Lord inform 
me whether it is intended to include the tithes of the lay impropria- 
tors in this measure?” ‘To which Lord Althorp replied, —<“<] mere ly 
intend that an advance shall be made to the clergy.’’* 

In a subsequent committee of the house, Mr. O'Connell recom- 
mended, that the terms of the resolution should be extended to the 
lay impropriators, and made this statement :—‘“ There has been as 
much, if not greater, excitement, with respect to the collection of lay 
tithes in that “country, than any that has resulted from the collection 
of tithes due to the clergy. A gentleman, of the name of Dunn, in a 
letter to me, says, that ‘although in his district there is a dean, an 
archdeacon, and other bene ficed cle ‘gy, who are entitled to tithes, 
yet the lay impropriators are the worst ‘of all, and the most oppres- 
sive.” Lord Althorp promised to take the suggestion into considera- 
tion; but stated, that it had not been his intention to apply the sum 
granted to any other than the clerical possessors of tithes.¢ Mr. 
Fergus O'Connor said, that he was satisfied that the resolution would 
not give satisfaction unless altered according to the suggestion of 
Mr, O'Connell,—* namely, by the extension of its provisions to the 
lay impropriators, who, the noble lord must be aware, are the great 

cause of the tithe agitation in Lreland.’”’} 

This suggestion was subsequently acted on, and the advance made 
available to tithe-owners without distinction. At the same time it will 
Le manifest to any one who will consult the speeches delivered while 
the bill was before parliament, that the grant of one million was 
intended as a relief to ¢he clergy. Sir Robert Peel concluded his 
speech of August 5th, by stating, that his assent to the grant was not 
withheld, sole ly, “on account of the present destitute condition of the 
Irish clergy.” 
escaping from temporary difficulties by votes of money from the 
public purse, * and his doubts of the grant being ever repaid. “ At 
the same time,” said he, “1 feel that the state of the cle rgy of Ireland 
is such, that it is iunpossible for me to withhold my assent from some 
vote for their relief.’’ § 

Itis beyond doubt that the intention of parliament was to relieve 
the clergy ; and that, although it was not thought expedient to create a 
new cause of agitation, by excluding the lay impropriators from any 
share in this compensation for the arrears of their tithes, the legisla- 


ture never dreamt of the public bounty being claimed by persons of 


the highest rank and prope rty. Lord Stanley, who is the most 
unque stionable authority on this subject, is reported to have said, on a 
late occasion— 


“It was well known, that where lay impropriators were compensated for the loss 
of their tithes, they delivered in lists of the parties who were indebted to them. 


* Mirror of Parliament, 1833, p. 2269. t Ibid. p. 2330. 
I Ibid. p- 2331. N) Ibid. p- 3560. 


He expressed his disapprobation of “ this principle of 
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One of the claims founded upon those lists was disallowed upon very sufficient, but 
rather remarkable, grounds; however, before he mentioned them, he could not help 
observing, that there were some who took advantage of the grant that, he thought, 
would rather have cut off their right hands than accepted any portion of a sum which 
certainly had been voted by parliament for a very different purpose than relieving 
impropriators of that class. The individual, whose name he should not mention, 
made his claim in the usual way; the list he gave in was observed to contain one 
name exactly the same with that of the claimant; the explanation he gave of the 
matter was this,-—that while he was a tithe-owner he ought to have been a tithe. 
payer; he therefore owed tithes to himself. ‘Thus had he become a defaulter, for he 
never paid himself; he thought be was entitled to payment from himself to himself, 
and therefore he had included his own name in the list of the defaulters. This he 
knew to bea fact; he had it from a friend, who could not be mistaken, and in whose 
honour he had as much confidence as in his own.” 


It now appears by the return,* lately laid before the House of Com- 
mons, that out of the sum of one million granted, 635,712/. 14s. 11d. has 
been advanced to tithe proprietors, and that of this 143,4852. 10s, 4d.+ 
was granted to lay impropriators, between one-fifth and one-fourth 
of the whole sum advanced. Some of these claims are so extraordi- 
nary, that it is per fectly amazing that they could have been made at all, 
I subjoin a list of names which will, I dare say, surprise my readers, 


= "Os i £ 8 €. 
John Aylmer, Esq., Caernarvon, Sir F. H. Goopricker, Bart., Ut 

North Wales ..... wesee 1440 3 3 | ~~ toxeter. a 2 
W. J. Bourke, Esq., Castlebar. 2505 4 2 R. Hunt, Esq. SS incon, 276 010 
James Bunbury, Esq., W aterford 1583 18 8 | C. D. O. Jeruson, Esq., M.P., 

Sin W.D. Burrovenus, Lauragh i Mallow. a 209 711 

NE fs GaN T ee bo se ee sc etientacce: “WO 9 1 2 Kernan, Bsq., Carrickma- 

J. Callaghan, Esq., snes cin CHONG. s.ncks sd duis owat 1902 7 9 

Mallow ..... 2163 8 4 | J. Suna Lawior, “Esq.. wee GC TF 
D. CALLAGHAN, Esq. Lota, Cork 854.18 6 | Viscount Lismore. hicuvinwn: 27 
The Loxrp Canew .. 1088 17 4 John Lloyd Templemore. eee ff er 
FE. B. Curve, Esq., M.P. , London.. ae ee er me ee | eee 1008 241 
Gen. Sia G. Cocnat RN, Pee 56 1 1 | Afneas Mac Donnell, “bai London 14613 7 
Sin W. Cox, Taghmon .......... 400613 6 F. Massey, Esq., Bruff............ 3775 14 1 
P. Cross, Esq,, London .......... 301 10 6 LApy JANE MAY.. ' Cu 6 6lUe 
Thomas Curus, Esq., London .... 117° 5 5 W. Morgan, Esq., Shanagolden .. 1305 18 6 
C. Delmeye, Esq., Castiepark, Li- J. Murphy, Esq.,} Cork. coco 800 1990 

EE ht tek sees vecebans See Ss J. Nason, Eaq., Tallow .....e.cs 1037 6 4 
Counrxss oF Desart, Desart The Ean. or Noraury.......... 287 6 3 

Callecn. he . 2814 2 a MARkygvis OF OamMonne,..... 2426 7 9 
Vine ouNT De Vsci, Abbeyleix. . 11g 3 2 Porter, Esq., Gorey. acest € ¢ 
Dox or Devonsninke, London... 344417 8 Darn | Ryan, Esq., Bath . cosvee 1000'TO @ 
Viscount Ditton, VDitchly Eus Mrs, Catherine Sheil, Bath... pees 106-168 

ton, Oxfordshire ........... 20219 4 The Ear. or SHANNON.......... 288 2 2 
Fart or Dowoveumone. : 327 9 8 Viscount Souruweut, Worcester 35 2 10 
The MARCHIONESS DowAcne ‘and Mrs. M.S. Steele, Paris, and Mrs, 

Marquis OF Downsaine...... 2007 4 8 | L. Tighe, Kingston on Thames.. 1081 10 0 
Mrs. Duggan Maliow.. ead 1403 16 10 Sir RicuaArRp STKELE, Bart....... 177 10 2 
Gan. Evwarp Dunne........ 1044.18 9 | F, Stock, Esq.. .. 1476 6 6 
BABS OF BOGE, .ccccccscccccess 88 33 11 T. Stoughton, Esq. - Imperial Hotel, 

ViscounT FRERRARD ..... 734.0 «69 Cheltenham ..... scueps been $3 
The Lapias Firgraraic., ‘North. ' €. Sutton, E-q., Taghnion.. cevee wipe 19 @ 
bants .... \ dimecenteee “Sh 6 D. Thompson, Esq., Dublin ..... . 2781 1210 
M, Forster, rE sq, . ~e Terre of | ie RK. Weldon, Esq., Charleville,..... 2216 14 5 
bow, Banow Forstee.......... 50210 6 Marguis or Wearmeata ...... 751 7 9 
LApy C. Goovatcns, Hampden, | G. Witney, Esq. Borris .......... 1650 2 43 

ES «snk: send diet anes «356 Ce Thomas Wyse, sen,, Esq., and 
A. Hawkins, Esq , Enniscorthy .. 1234 10 10 Thomas Wyse, jun., Waterford 80 2 1 


MArQUIs OF HxapFoRT........ 118 15 8 


a, a 


* The very title of the return is decisive of the intention of Parliament— 
“ iervan stating the manner in which the One Mitton voted for the lniss 
Cuxarey has been appropriated,”’ &c. 

+ From this, however, is to be deducted 10361 3s. 8d. to the governors of the 


Blue Coat Hospital, Dublin, amd 13152. 5s. 10d. to the Incorporated Society for the 
Establishment of Protestant Schools. 


t Brother of the Roman-catholic bishop of Cork. 
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Since writing the foregoing observations, I have seen the article on 
this subject in the “ Dublin Evening Mail,” of July 11th, which con- 
tains some very valuable observations. ‘The writer very fairly re- 
marks, that although this document is carelessly entitled, “ A return 
to an order for a return stating the manner in which the one million 
voted for the Irish clergy has been appropriated,” it contains upwards 
of two hundred and eighty /aymen of all ranks and creeds, thirty-six 
of whom have received sums varying from one thousand to three 
thousand pounds each, making in the whole sixty-five thousand 
pounds ! It is not necessary to our purpose to examine all the 
smaller sums; but if to these we add the remaining two hundred 
and fifty laymen, it is most likely that the clergy, who alone are made 
to bear the odium of this drain on the imperial treasury, will be found 
not to have received more than half that million, the whole of which 
is so often thrown in their teeth. [In point of fact, the clergy have 
received less than one-half of the million, but 492,2277, 4s, 7d. having 
been advanced to them.| It will be found, too, that the list contains 
many Roman catholics, and some persons whose public sentimeuts as 
to tithes would lead us to suspect anything rather than a participation 
in that “ blood-stained impost,’’ as it has been not more unjustly than 
wickedly styled. Amongst these are found,—John Shea Lawlor, Esq., 
Mrs. Catharine Sheil, Thomas Wyse, Kisq., M.P.; to which may be 
added, the Ladies Fitzpatrick, Jeremiah Murphy, Esq., A“neas Mac 
Donnell, and several others. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 


As the following paragraphs actually come from the Companion to the 
Newspaper, a completely liberal publication, they will clearly shew that 
what has been already said was not at all too much, The amendments 
give no satisfaction, and the whole of the north of Scotland is in a 
flame. To argue the question here is impossible. It has been fully 
argued six months ago in this Journal. If the bill, too, contained no- 
thing wrong, it would be absolute folly to attempt forcing a style of edu- 
cation on the universities which the schools cannot, from the pecuniary 
state of the country, in any way meet. 


“The unlimited language here made use of would seem to go the length of even 
superseding the authority of the ordinary courts of law, and giving a right of 
appeal in any matter connected with the Scottish Universities from the highest 
legal tribunal in the country to these courts of Review, the members of which 
at the same time appear to be bound to the observance of no rules or statutes 
whatever, beyond those which they may please to lay down by their own 
authority. Even in dealing with questions of property they seem to be 
authorized to dispense, not only with foundations and charters, but also with 
Acts of Parliament, and all the established principles of law. There are many 
rights both of property and of other kinds which individuals possess or lay 
claim to, in connexion with these Universities; surely it never can be intended 
that all such rights and claims should be thrown in a heap into the hands of 
the new royal courts, to be treated just as they, acting without either control 
of law or responsibility, shall think fit, to be abridged or extended, confirmed or 
extinguished, without regard to anything except the view of general expediency 


Vou, X.— August, 1836. 2H 
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that may chance to be taken by this arbitrary supreme jurisdiction. Indeed, 
if we have rightly understood the terms of the clause, it may be safely affirmed 
that these proposed boards will form a species of courts, with powers fay 
transcending any that were ever before delegated by Parliament. 

** This bill then may be shortly described as a proposition for throwing the 
entire business of regulating the Universities, and, with scarcely any exception 
the settlement of the rights and claims of all the parties connected with them 
into the hands of five boards, to consist of from twenty-five to thirty-seven indi- 
viduals, all, except four, nominated by the Crown, not liable to be removed even 
by the power that has appointed them, and released from all obligation to de. 
cide the questions that may come before them according to any other law 
than that of their own pleasure. Sitting as courts superior, in regard to the 
matters over which they have jurisdiction, to every other court in the kingdom, 
they are not even bound to hold their sittings in public. Nor is any provision 
made for ensuring uniformity in the decisions of so many separate and inde. 
pendent tribunals. Each is left both to settle the disputes of the parties that 
may appeal to it, and to form a new constitution for the University that is to be 
given up to it, according to its own particular views or fancies ; and the pro- 
bability is, thatin both tasks the most contradictory principles will be brought 
into operation in the different cases.” 





LONDON CHURCH BUILDING FUND, 


Tuk subscriptions received by the Bishop of London, before any public 
proposal of his plan, have been most cheering. ‘The following, among 
others, deserve immediate notice :—The King, 10002. ; the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, 10002, ; the Bishop of London, 20002. ; “ A Clergyman, ’ 
50001. ; Brazennose College, 1000/.; Dr. Pusey, 1000/.; Rev. C. 
Golightly, 1000/.; G. Davenport, Esq., Fenchurch-street, 10002, 
Anonymous, (with the text Heb. iii. 13,) 10002.; Messrs. Williams, 
Deacon, & Co., 500/.; Messrs. Drummonds, 5002.; W. Cotton, Ksq., 
5002; Joshua Watson, Esq., 500/.; Rev. Dr. Richards, 500i; 
A. Gordon, Esq., 5002; Rev. W. Dodsworth, 4007; Marquis Chol- 
mondeley, 500/.; Lord Kenyon, 500/2.; “A Candidate for Orders,” 
4001,; Rev. J. Lonsdale, 400/.; Mrs. Lonsdale, 1007.; Rev. H. H. 
Norris, 200/.; Archdeacon Cambridge, 2002; B. Harrison, Esq. 
300/.; and no less than thirty-six private clergymen 100d,each. The 
whole already announced thus privately exceeds 42,0002, 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


ORDINATIONS. 


Archbishop of Canterbury, Lambeth Palace 


sad citiebbhiots ensieiidasasaie . June 3. 


Bishop of Bangor, by Commission of the Archbishop of Canterbury, } Tule 10 
SNORE A AGROONGL,, suri pinasnneqsucsnseeidiaiiniinseneovssuiusiinnae te fet 


Bishop of Winchester, Chapel of Farnham Castle .................66- . July 10, 
Bishop of Chester, Durham Cathedral ..............ccccccceccsccceseecees July 17. 


Bishop of Durham, St. George's Church, Hanovgr-square............ July 24. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTBLLIGENCE, 


1, 
j Name Degree. 
i ) Addison, John A....... BA. 
. Austin, J. Valentine .. B.A. 
n Baynes, D. G eeereeree 8.C.Le 
: Bennett, Edmund...... B.A. 
q Bennett, Williams.,.... B.A. 
Birkett, John eeeeeeeeeere 
y Birley, William eeeteeeee B.A. 
Bird, George eeeeeeeeorce HeA-s 
. Bissett, Charles eeeeeeeee 
n Black, Alexander eeeere B.A. 
Blane, Henry....seceees M.A. 
t Bramwell, H. R. ..... . 
e Brickell, Robert......... B.A. 
4 Carr, H. Dk .datiétindabie M.A- 
t Considine, R. A. W... Ma. 
Chattoe, Robert......... B.A. 
Clarke, Walter J. ...... B.A. 
Curwen, Henry.....0.. Bed. 
Davidson, John .....0... BeA. 
Dover, George ..... ae YC 
L Downes, James eeerteeeee B. A. 
; Downing, J. E...... as. * 
) . 
Dunckley, Thomas ... B.A. 
Bees Ov We aumnceanecs +; eee 
Ellis, J. Smith ..ccoccce BA. 
| Estridge, Henry T...... B.A. 
; Peatets We Crrccccdeccs o Bao 
: Grieve, John ....... eecee 
ae este ep 
Harrison, Henry ...... B.A. 
SS B.A. 
Harte, Cornelius......... B.A. 
, Harter, George G......  BeA- 
’ ; Hird, Ral P seesesees eeocese B. Ae 
; Hollingworth, Ollive... n.a. 
Ibotson, W. H...... — ae = 
Jeremie, F. Didecitsnunie B.A. 
Johnson, G. D. .....0008 BAe 
Lesdam, D.......00. ined. + tai 
Lett, S. J. ee eee eeeete eee §.C.L. 
Massinger, John ...... B.A. 
me. V.. ccccassees Dit 
Minster, T....... ee a TS 
Morre, D. EGE Hse 8.C .L 
gS es B.A. 
Pearson, W. Henly ... Ba. 
Peters, Thomas ......... B.A. 
4) eae B.A. 
Pope, Septimus ......... ha 


: ne 
Prater, Thomas 
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DEACONS. 
College. University. Orduining Bishop. 
St. John’s Camb. Chester 
tne s . { Abp. of Canterbury, by 
Avinity Camb.) 1. d. from Abp. of York 
Sidney Sussex Camb. Winchester 


{ Durham, by let. dim. from 


St. John's Camb. 2 ~=Bishop of Exeter 


Queen's Oxford Chester 
St. Bees, Carlisle Chester 

St. John's Camb. Chester 

St. John’s Camb. Durham 

. , Abp. of Canterbury, by 
Clare Hall Camb. d. from Abp. of York 
Christ Church Oxford Chester 


Brasennose, Oxf. .& Durham Durham 
Christ's, Camb., & Durham Durham 
‘Trinity Dublin Chester 

University, Oxf.,& Durham Durham 


St. John's Camb. Chester 
Trinity Dublin Durham 
Balliol Oxford Bangor 
Trinity Camb. Chester 


ClareHall,Cam.,& Durham Durham 
Camb. i? of Canterbury, a 


Catharine Hall 1. d. from Abp. of Yor 


New Inn Hall Oxford Bangor 

Catharine Hall Camb. S we Scan Abort teak 

Exeter Oxford Winchester 

Queen's Camb. Durham 

Catharine Hall Camb. } at oar Alips oft¥ok 

New Inn Hall Oxford Winchester Pay 

, ; . Durham, by let. dim, from 

St. John’s Camb. } Bishop wf Norwich 

Durham Durham 

St. John’s Camb. Bangor 

Trinity Camb. Archbp. of Canterbury 

Trinity Dublin Chester 

Corpus Christi Camb. Chester 

Trinity Oxford Chester 

Merton Oxford Winchester 

Sidney Sussex Camb. Winchester 

Magdalen Camb. Chester 

Trinity Camb. Winchester 

Trinity Camb. Bangor 

St. John's Camb. Bangor 

~ a Camb § Winchester, by let. dim. 
5 oe" from Bishop of Exeter 

Pembroke Hall Camb. Chester 

Trinity Camb. Winchester 

Catharine Hall Camb. Bangor 


Neenine Camb rete by let. dim. 
© a from Bp. of Norwich 
Trinit Camt Durham, by let. dim. from 
reared ence Bp. of Gloucester 

Christ Church Oxford Winchester 

St. Alban’s Hall Oxford Chester 

Trinity Oxford Winchester 

Queen's Oxford Winchester 

Exeter Oxford Winchester 


. ha = - 
ad Tee ne Sree eg RH ene ata te oy om ys a et toe. 4 = a ros 
; © eters. : . Fe rin oe 
he ots 2 f) Si Ne oe! 
« y ” Som 


ae 


(a et te ge 
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Name. 
Porteus, Beilby ......... 


Rooke, W. J. E. «...., 


Sherlock, H. H.......... 
Smythe, John W. ..... ‘ 
Thynne, Lord Charles, 
“TP PSR Pveciecsccvce veces 
Waller, B. BR..cccccociiis 
Walker, T....... pcrdethda 
Ward, John H.......... 
Whitmore, G............ 
Wea WF veccccbcce peesks 


Wilmer, T. G. ..... mhes 
VORBO, Ro. cocccoceccssoces 


PUOHNS Us ancthadendacetanobe 
DORE Le. We 0 cccesecce 
Bently, Thomas......... 
Bellairs, H. Walford... 


Blake, Edmund......... 


Bowman, Thomas...... 
rember, Gi occcccqasses 
Brock, O........ rns £ 
Bushfield, H. N. T.... 
Buttemer, R. D. ...... 


Butter, Thomas ......... 
Campbell, Duncan...... 
Carver, S. R. .......000. ° 
CEG gy De cvcccccccee cesses ° 
Dix, Joshua .........00- 
Farady, D. C. ......... 


Harston, E.......ssscse0.s 
Hawthornwaite, T. : 
Hawtrey, S. T. ......... 
EROWIGER, Wiecaepccccetesss 


Higginson, John ...... 


Hillyard, J. W.......... 
Hobson, W. ‘Topham... 


Degree. College. 


B. Ae 


M-A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 

B.A. 
M-A. 
B.A. 


M.A. 
B.A. 
BA. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


BA. 
BA. 


M.A. 


B.A. 
B. A. 
B.A. 





University. 
Christ's Camb. } 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Dublin 


St. Bees, Carlisle 
Christ Church Oxford 


Trinity Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Christ Church Oxford 
Durham 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John’s Camb. 
PRIESTS. 
Trinity Camb. 
Corpus Christi Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
New Inn Hall Oxford 
Caius Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Brasennose Oxford 
Brasennose Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Magdalen Oxford 


M.A., late of Edinburgh 


B.A. 
M.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
M.A, 


M.A. 
B.A. 


Hydeman, John, ( Literate) 


Jackson, Peter ......... 
Kitchen, Henry ......... 
Legrew, Arthur......... 
Legh, H. Cornwall ... 
ee tee Wis. chonauares 
Mackinson, T. C. ...... 
Maltby, H. Joseph...... 
Nightingale, G. ......... 
Phillips, F. R.........+. 
Robertson, J. C........ ; 
GCEa. ci cncsnenesneereess< 
Savage, R. C............. 
ORES UT nchaccectesenesss 
Tate, Thomas............ 
Turner, Thomas......... 


See as den dekts doe 
Woodward, H. 


B.A. 
R.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B.A. 
B. Ae 


Catharine Hall Camb. 


St. John’s Camb. 
All Soul's Oxford 
Queen’s Oxford 
Clare Hall Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Trinity Camb. 
Trinity Dublin 
Queen's Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Durham 


Corpus Christi Camb. 


Queen's Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Brasennose Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Caius Camb. 
Catharine Camb. 
Trinity Oxford 
University Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
St. John's Camb. 
Wadham Oxford 
Trinity Camb. 
Exeter Oxford 
St. Peter's Camb. 
Lincoln Oxford 


St. Edmund's H. Oxford 
Worcester Oxford 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Abp. of Canterbury, by 


1. d. from Abp. of York 


Abp. of Canterbury, by 


1. d. from Abp. of York 


Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Bangor 
Bangor 
Bangor 
Winchester 
Bangor 


Durham 


Durham, by let. dim. from 


Abp. of Canterbury 
Bangor 


Bangor 
Archbp. of Canterbury 


Chester 
Chester 
Winchester, by let. dim. 


from Bishop of Norwich 


Chester 


Bangor 
Winchester 
Bavgor 


Winchester 
Winchester 
Chester 


Bangor 


Bangor 


Archbp. of Canterbury 


Chester 
Bangor 


Chester 
Winchester 


Bangor 

Abp. of Canterbury, by 
I. d. from Abp. of York 

Bangor 


Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Chester 
Bangor 
Chester 


Durham 


Chester 

Winchester 

Archbp. of Canterbury 
Bangor 


Bangor 
Bangor 


Chester 
Winchester 
Archbp. of Canterbury 


Bangor 


Bangor 


Bangor 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Aleock, J. P.......... A Minor Canon of Rochester Cathedral. 

Crowther, James .... Lecturer of Monmouth, 

Hadfield, C. of Whitchurch, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Winton. 
Hepper, G...cessseeee Chaplain to the “ Bellerophon” Man-of-war. 
Hodgson, Francis... Archdeacon of Derby. 

Horsford, T. F., C. of Lyme-Regis, a Surrogate for the Diocese of Sarum. 
Kemp, E. .........0. Chaplain to the “ Hercules” Man-of-war., 


Knott, R. ........0. . Afternoon Lecturer of St. Peter's, Cornhill. 
Morgan, S. ......... Chaplain to the Chippenham Union Workhouse. 
Orger, W...... seeeeee Minister of the New Church at Shirley, near Southampton. 


South, Robert ...... Evening Lecturer of the United Parishes of St. Mildred, Poultry, 
and St. Mary, Colechureh. 
Taylor, Charles....... Prebendary of Moreton-Magna, in Hereford Cathedral. 





PREFERMENTS. 


Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alderson, C. ...... Kirkeaton R. W. York York Rev. J. Alderson 
Ball, George ....... Odceombe R. Somerset B.& W. Christ Ch,, Oxon. 
Birch, F. 1. os... Bat Wretham R-w. \ Norfolk Norwich W. Birch, Esq. 
Brereton, A. B.... Bitchfield V. Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 

’ St. Peter's C., St 
Boswell, W <ssies } haat ala i Herts London 
Albans 
Cantley, G......... Castle Ashby R. Northam, Peterb. Marquis of North 
r ampton 
=" All Hallows on the? ,. . Lo of Bene 
Corfe, Joseph ....+. Walls R., Exeter § Devon Exon D. & C, of Exeter 
Edwards, William Almeley V. Hereford Hereford Bishop of Hereford 
Fellowes, J., jun. Stoke Holy Cross V. Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Greenway, W. W. Hardwick R. Northam. Peterb. The Misses Hughes 
Hamer, Henry ... Pointington R. Somerset B.& W. eg ete ae 
Hardwick, Phos. Neen Sollers R. w. Salop Hereford Bishop of Hereford 
OOO sctictiacses Milsom C, 
Harrison, H. R.... Elston R. Notts York W. B. Darwin, Esq. 
Holdsworth, W.... Kirby Stephen V. Westmor. Carlisle Incumbent 
Hone, R. B. ...... Hayles Owen V. Salop Worces. Lord Lyttleton 
( Witchingham St. ? 
Howard, W. ...... Faith R. w. St. Norfolk Norwich New College, Oxon 
’ Mary V. \ 
Jones, J Sully R. Glamor. Llandaff J.J.Guest, Esq.M.P, 
Kitson, J. Buller St. Veep V. Cornwall Exon D. Howell, Esq. 
Mitchinson, T. .... Helpringham V. Lincoln Lincoln Incumbent , 

—— St. Peter’s V., Col-? y. Trutees of the late 
ren, William slates . , Essex London 3 Theveten 
Norman, G......... Marston P. C. Stafford L. & C. RK. of St. Mary’s 
Pickthall, Henry Mileom V. Cumb. Carlisle }° Dechy af Mie wd 
Rawlings, W....... Fritwell V. Oxford Oxford J. Willes, Esq. 
Richards, Henry —_ Llansoy R. Monmouth Liandaff Duke of Beaufort 


Sanders, Henry... East Lavington V. Wilts Sarum Christ Ch., Oxon 
Seagrave, S. Y..... Barton Westcote R. Oxford Oxford On his own petition 
Shorting, Charles Stonham Aspall, R. Suffolk Norwich R. K. Cobbold, Esq. 
loppin, George... Hayton Gilsland P.C. Cumb. Carlisle D. & C. of Carlisle 
Upjohn, T. ......... Highbray R. Devon Exon T. P. Acland, Esq, 


Wood, Hiichard ...§ Summer Town C. Uo ted Oxford St. John’s Coll, Onl 
@ near Oxford 5 
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ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Name. Pref erment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Ashe, William, Prebendary of Crough, Limerick 
Bagnall, Edward, Over Whitacre, Warwickshire 
Bent, Hugh ...... Highbray R. Devon Exon 
( Bossall V., w. Sand 
Hutton C., Flax- 
ton C., & Butter- 
Britton, Jas.,.D.D.¢  crambe C., 


T. P. Acland, Esq, 


W. York York D. & C. of Durham 


Pee. of a 
& Fast Acklam V.E. York )D.k C. ¢ Chaneellor of York 
Q of York \ Cathedral 


Cumb. Chasse Reomee of the 


Dixon, Henry....... Millom V. Duchy of Lancas, 


Edwards, William, C. of Kilmersdon, Somersetshire 

a { Holton R., Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 
ete ~*Q & Beguildy V. Radnor St.Dav. Bishop of St. David's 
Every, Nicholas... St. Veep V. Cornwall Exeter D. Howell, Esq. 
Fletehber, William, of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, (at Bury, Lancashire) 

Fox, A., Phipsborough, near Dublin 

{ Yt Stes . i Radnor St.Dav. Bishop of St. David's 

; ulen C., 


& Alltmawr P. C. Brecon  St.Dav. R. of Llanafanfwr 
Key, William, Corcolston 
Procter, ‘T., Chaplain to the Forces at Calcutta 
Roberts, William § Liandemolen R., Carnarv. Bangor Lord Chancellor 
, 2 & Brynerves P. C. Carnarv. Bangor C.W. G. Wynn 


Jones, Jolin......... 


Roe, T. Turner... Swerford R. Oxford Oxford Magd. Coll., Oxford 
Seagrave, John ... Castle Ashby R. Northam. Peterb. ye ote North- 
Shakspeare, J. M., of Hodge, Jamaica 

Singleton, W...... . South Witham R. Lincoln Lineoln Lord Huntingtower 
Spooner, R. D. R.  Worlaby V. Lincoln Lincoln Duke of Nortolk 
Smedley, Edward, Dulwich 

Swinburn, John... Dearham V. Cumb. Carlisle T. C. Curwen, Esq. 
Taylor, Joseph .... Babraham V. Camb. Ely H. J. Adeane, Esq, 
Todd; Nesecesecssss. { Bitehfield V., Lincoln Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln 


2} & Master of Corby Grammar School 
( Sulhampstead Ab- 
Whitelock, W...... botts R. w. Ba- » Berks Sarum Queen's Coll., Oxon 
nister 5 
Wilder, Henry, Purley Hall, Berks 


IRELAND 
PREFER MENTS. 


The Bishop of Kildare has collated the Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite, Precentor’s Vicar io 
Christ Church, to the Vicarage of Doneny and Rectory of Lackagh, in the diocese of 
Kildare. 

Rev. William Agar, B.A., to the Rectory of Kittaskin, by the mandate of the Bishop 
of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. 

The Rev, Charles Boyton, to the living of Tullyachnish, in the diocese of Raphoe, 
and county of Donegal. 

The Kev, Dr, O'Brien, to the living of Clondehooka, in the same diocese and county, 
retaining his Professorship of Divinity in the University, but resigning his Fellowship. 
Rev. James Wolff Charlton, to the parish of Enniskeene, near Kingscourt, Meath. 

Rev. J. LB. Johaston, to the office of Chancellor's Viear in the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick. 

The Rev. Daniel Mooney, A.B., to the Curacy of St. Mary's parish, Dublin. 


Rev. Edward Richards, to the Parish of Clonallan, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
John Davis. 
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NEWS, 


OXFORD. 





Saturday, July 2. 


On Thursday last, the following Degrees 
were conferred :— 

Doctor in Medicine —W. Travers Cox, 
Pembroke. 

Doctor in Civil Law—J. R. Kenyon, Fell. 
of All Souls’. 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. S. W. Corn- 
ish, Exeter, grand comp. 

Masters of Arts—H1. J. Phillips, Worcester, 
grand comp. ; R. L. Roberts, St. John’s, 
grand comp. ; Rev. R. Armitage, Worcester ; 
Rev. F. Smith, Trinity ; Rev. W. P. Pigott, 
New Inn Hall; Rev. ff. H. Harington, Mag- 
dalen Hall; Rev. W. A. Strange, Scholar of 
Pembroke ; Rev. W. P. Ward, Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—J. F.Cox, All Souls’ ; 
Hon. W. C. Talbot, Ch. Ch.; S, P. Allen, 
Ch. Ch. ; E. C. Evans, Oriel. 


In a Congregation holden yesterday, the 
Rev. S. W. Cornish, formerly Fellow of Exe- 
ter, and now Master of the King’s School of 
St. Mary Ottery, was admitted to the Degree 
of Doetor in Divinity, og comp. 

On Sunday last, Mr. William Burnett, 
Scholar of New College, was admitted Actual 
Fellow of that Society. 

On Monday last, Messrs. Henry William 
Burrows, and George Martin Bullock, Scho- 
lars of St. John’s, were admitted Fellows of 
that College; and at the same time, Mr. 
Thomas Knapp Chittenden, Commoner of St. 
John's, (of kin to the Founder, ) was elected 
and admitted Fellow; and James Bellamy, 
(from Merchant Tailor’s School, ) and Thomas 
Garrard, (from Reading School, ) were elected 
and admitted Scholars of that Society. 

On Thursday last, Thomas Brancker, B.A., 
Orlando ee Bridgeman Hyman, B.A., 
and Joseph Walker, bB.A., were admitted 
Actual Fellows of Wadham College ; and 
Richard Congreve, (from Rugby School, ) was 
elected Scholar of the same Society. 

On Thursday last, William Charles Buller, 
B.A., of Oriel, and William Andrews, B.A., 
of Queen's, were elected Fellows of Exeter. 


July 9. 

Mx. Jonwn Mansnaty’s Cuarrry.—An Al- 
lowance or Exhibition of 12/. a-year, for a poor 
Scholar at one of the Universities, in the gift 
of the Trustees of the said Mr. Marshall, is 
now vacant. The qualification for this Charity 
is expressly confined to such as are born in the 
borough of Southwark or town of Stamford. 
Candidates having pretensions for the above, 
may apply, post paid, for further information, 
to Mr. Henry Bilke, clerk of Mr. Marshall's 
trust, No, 12, Stamford-street, Loudon. 


In a Convocation holden on Tuesday last, 
the Rev, Henry Thorpe, M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's, and Junior Proctor of the Uni- 


versity, resigned the Procuratorial office; and 
the Rev. Lancelot Arthur Sharpe, M.A., 
Fellow of St. Jehn’s, and one of the Pro- 
Proctors, was admitted Junior Proctor, having 
been previously nominated to that office by the 
Rev. Dr. Wynter, President of St. John’s, 
who presented the new Proctor to the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr. Sharpe, having been ad- 
mitted with the usual formalities, nominated 
as one of his Pro-Proctors, the Rev. Charles 
Page Eden, M.A. and Fellow of Oriel, who 
took the oaths, and subscribed the declaration 
usual on such occasions, 

On the same day, the following gentlemen 
were admitted to their Regencies .— 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., Canon of Ch. Ch., 
Regius Professor of Hebrew; J. B. Daniell, 
M.D., Ch. Ch. ; R. B. Todd, M.D., Pem- 
broke; W. Duke, M.D., Magdalen Hall; J. 
E. P. Robertson, D.C.L., Magdalen Hall. 


July 16. 


On Saturday last, being the last day of Act 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred : 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity, by ac- 
cumulation—Rev. T. P. Hardwicke, Wor- 
cester, 

Master of Arts—Rev. J. Bennett, Ch. Ch. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. F. Lewis, St. Mary 
hall; A. Oswald, Ch, Ch. 


._—a 
CAMBRIDGE, 


Friday, July 8. 


On Saturday last, J. Cocker, Esq., B. A., 
of St. Peter's, in this university, was elected 
Fellow of that Society. 

At a Congregation on Saturday last the fol- 
lowing Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity — Rev. P. Booth, 
Corpus Christi; Rev. H. Melvill, St. Peter's ; 
Rev. J. Donne, St. John’s. 

Bachelors in the Civil Law—H. T. Day, 
Clare Hall; G. R. Harding, Queen's; C. 
Kent, Queen's; T. W. Melhnish, St. Peter's. 

Bachelor of Arts—F. RK. Simpson, Trimity. 


The following Graces also passed the Se- 
nate :— 

To confer the degree of D. D. on Mr. Ken- 
nedy, of St. John's, by Royal Mandate. 

To re-appoint the Fitzwilliam syndicate. i 

To re-appoint the B. A. degree and previons 
examination syndicate. 

To appoint Mr. Shaw, of Sydney, Deputy 
Proctor in the absence of Mr. Heaviside. 


At the congregation on Monday, the follow- 
ing — were conferred :-— 
Bachelor in the Ciwil Law — H. Gale, 
Trinity. 
Bachelor in Physic—T. R. Tuck, Caius. 
assed, gy Mr. Ray, of 
len, of Corpus Christi, 


Graces also 
St. Peter's, and Mr. Pu 
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Deputy Taxors in the absence of Mr. Potter 
and Mr. Kuhff. 

Tuesday last being Commencement day, the 
following Doctors aud Masters of Arts were 
created .— 

Doctors in Divinity — Rev. J. Stoddart, 
late Fellow of Clare Hall ; Rev. H. Robinson, 
late Fellow of St. John’s; Rev. A. Ollivant, 
late Fellow of Trinity; Rev. R. Lyon, Trinity ; 
Rev. W. Mills, St. John’s. 

Doctors in. Physic—J. F. Bernard, Corpus 
Christi; R. Greenup, Queen's; F. R. Philp, 
Queen's; W. P. Borrett, Caius; G. E. W. 
Woo, Trinity; J. Barr, Emmanuel. 

MASTERS OF ARTS. 

King’s College—Harvey, W. W.; Hand, 
H. G.; Latham, R. G.; Hibbert, J.; Wilkin- 
son, R. H.; Brooke, Ww. 

St. Peter's College—Clutterbuck, H.; Nel- 
som, As; Wix, J.; Wirgman, A.; Peat, J.; 
Bullen, J.; Daniel, H. T.; Maule, H. A.; 
Smith, T. T.; Garden, J. L.; Ludlow, W. 

Clare Halil—Myers, F.; Bolton, R. T.; 
Rose, H. H.; Du Boulay, F.; Backhouse, P. B. 

Pembroke Coliege —Jarvis, C. M. G.; Bow- 
= J.; Begbie, F. R.; Drake, W.; Eyre, 
G. He 

Caius College—Bourne, J. B.; Pratt, J. H.; 
Ellis, J. W. E.; Platten, J. C.; Daniel, W. 
D.; Gwilt, R.; Jerrard, F. W. H.; Stead, A. 

Trinity Hall—Nicholl, T.; Somerville, J.C. 

Corpus Christi College—Hine, H. T. C.; 
Grigson, W.; Fox, J.; Freeman, E.; Chap- 
man, C, 

Queen's College—Jones, L.; Whitaker, G.; 
Hedges, E..; Evans, W.; Ley, J. P.; Barry, 
J.; Knight, J.; Chapman, A.; Knipe, S. S.; 
Ackworth, W.; Fitzherbert, W.; Fenn, D.; 
Buekley, T.; Tuck, J. J.; Forster, H.; Bate- 
man, T.; Cathrow, E. J.; Rashdall, J. 

Catharine Hail—Peers, J. W.; Jones, F.; 
Clifford, J, B.; Maddock, E. K.; Marsden, 
W. b. 

Jesus College—Cheetham, J.; Wilkinson, 
A.; Stoddart, R. W.; Thompson, R.; Roots, 
A.; Fisher, F.; Barlow, W. 

Christ's College—Cartmell, J.; Hildyard, J.; 
Bateman, J.; W.; Downes, J.; Haworth, J. ; 
Armstrong, H.; Travers, J. BK. ; Nicholson, 
W. ; Blyth, W.; More, R. H. G.; Drake, W. 

St. John's College—Bright, J. H.; Lloyd, 
M. J.; Ball, T. J.; Howlett, J. H.; Scul- 
thorpe, C. F.; Pound, W.; Smith, J.; Wegg, 
R.; Paley, T.; Hornby, J.; Barber, C. C.; 
Philpott, J.; Inman, J. W.; Wood, R. M.; 
Tomlinson, W. R.; Howard, W. H.; Cham- 
bers, T.; Thompson, J.; Bathurst, C.; Milne, 
W.; Quirk, GC. T.; Bury, W.; Snow, H.; 
Fellowes, R.; Birch, . W.; Lewis, W.; 
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Turner, C.; Hawkins, C. J.; Haliburton, 4. 
F.; Hall, T.; Barker, J. H.; Barker, W. G. 
Scurfield, G. J.; Sharpe, E. 

Magdalene College—Faweett, 8. G.; Re. 
per, T. A.; Hopkins, J. O.; Holmes, W. R.. 
Sharp, J.; Willi J. 

Trinity College—Pinckney, W. P.; Brown, 

J. H.; Phelps, R.; Chatfield, A. W.; 
J. T.; Campbell, J. W.; Marshall, ¢.. 
Greaves, A.; Fawcett, J.; Bunbury, E. 
Lamb, R. .M.; Brooking, A.; Hubbard, T: 
Sloane, G.; Tindal, N.; Edkins, R. P- 
Monck, W.; Ramsay, W.: Feachem, A: 
Anderson, T.; Heathcote, J. E.; Lydekker, 
G. W.; Allen, G. J.; Wallace, G.; Kemplay, 
J.; Walford, F.; Watson, J. D.; Huxtable, 
A.; Fowler, W. S.; Kimpton, W. T.; Skir- 
row, W., jun-; Kinlake, A. W.; Fitzroy, A 
Hankinson, E. F.; Boteler, W.; Garden, PF. 
Jones, I. W.; Brookfield, W. H.; North, 1. 
W.; Bovell, M. N.; Ottley, L. 

Emmanuel College—Tate, A.; Cantrell, W, 
H.; Jacob, W. B.; Kidd, R. B. P.; Tuek 
W. G. 

Sidney College—Matthew, H.; Birrell, A, 
P.; Marriott, G. W. 

Downing College—Mill, J. B.; Hornby, 
R.; Dansey, E.; Nash, A. J. 


At a Congregation on Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred :-- 

Bachelor in Divinity — Rev. J. Mais, 
Queen's. 

Masters of Arts — J, Couchman, Clare 
Hall; J. BE. Kempe, Clare Hall. 

Licentiate in Physic—P. Blakiston, Em- 
manuel, 

Bachelor in Physic — W. D. Williams, 
Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts—H. T. Thomson, Mag- 
dalene ; R. Thorp, Emmanuel, 


The following Graces also passed :—To ap- 
point the Vice-Chancellor, the Master of Jesus 
College, Professor Musgrave, Mr. Blick, of 
St. John’s College, and Mr. Fennell, of Queen's 
College, a Syndicate to consult respecting the 
re-letting of the Rectory of Burwell, the lea 
of which will expire at Michaelmas next: and 
also to consider whether any—and ifany, what— 
abatement should be made to the present lessee, 
Mr. Dunn, for the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1835 ; and to report thereupon to the Senate. 

The Hon. T. Manners Sutton, eldest son of 
Lord Manners ; the Hon. H. Fortescue, eldest 
son of Lord Ebrington ; Lord J. Manners, second 
son of the Duke of Rutland ; Lord E. How- 
ard, second son of the Earl of Surrey ; and 
Sir C. W. C. de Crespigny, Bart. , are adm 
of Trinity College. 


TT 


BIRTHS AND MARRIAGES. 





BIRTHS, 


Of Sous—The lady of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Jamaica, Bishop's Pea, Jamaica; 
of Rev. C. Penny, Sutton Courtney V., Berks ; 


of Rev. W. P. Phillips, Woodford R., Essex, 
(still-born); of Rev. B, Mitchell, Winsferd 
V., Somersetshire; of the Ven, Archdeacon 
Eliot, Truro, of Rev. P. Spencer, Ewell R., 
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Kent; of Rev. R. Cargill, Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge ; of Rev. John Rell, Oulton ; of 
Rev. C. Ticlloway, Stanford. Dingley, R.; of 
Rev. G. B, Warren, Dulverton V.; of Rev. 
F. Dawson, Chiselhurst R. ; of Rev. J. Scott, 
Hull ; of Rev, W. Longlands, Aston R. 

Of Daughters—The lady of the Rev, E. N. 
Hoare, of Limerick; of Rev. C. T. Pattrick, 
Sherborne ; of Rev. G. H. Somerset, Mellion 
R., Cornwall; of Rev. H. Matthie, Worthen- 

R.; of Rev. J. R. Pears, Grammar 
School, Bath ; of Rev. J. Ashley, Woodhill, 
Portishead ; of Rev. W. Master, Bucknell R., 
(still-born ); of Rev. J. H. Sharwood, Abridge, 
Essex ; of Rev. T. L. Wheeler, Wick ; of Rev. 
G. Coldham, East Walton, V. Norfolk; of 
Rev. W. Bennett, Upper Norton-street, Lon- 
don ; of Rev. D. M*Ponnell, Knocklyon, Ire- 
land; of Rev, W. Annesley, Park Leys, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; of Rev. H. J. Cooper, 
Englefield ; of Rev. F. M‘Carthy, Loders V., 
near Bridport; of Rev. J. A. Savage, Wid- 
combe Crescent, Bath; of Rev. J. L. Pop- 
ham, Chilton R., Wilts; of Rev. H. S. Cocks, 
Leigh R.; of Rev. R. Dixon, Vice-Principal 
of King William College, Isle of Man ; of Rev. 
Mr. Alexander, 7, Palestine-place, Cambridge- 
heath; of Rev. J. Galloway, Aldbury; of 
Rev. H. Mackenzie, Walworth, (still-born) ; 
of Rey. P. Hall, Chelsea. 


MARRIAGES, 


Rev. G. Bingham, to Frances Margaret 
Byham Hannah, only d. of Anthony Blagrove, 
Esq., of Harp Tree Court, Somersetshire ; 
Rev. G. Trevor, Chaplain to the Forces tn 
Madras, to Elizabeth Louisa, eldest d. of C. P. 
Garrick, Esq., of Richmond, and of Cleve, So- 
merset; Rev. R. Reade, of Leeds, to Mary 
Charlotte, youngest d. of the late F. Cobb, 
Eaq., of Margate; Rev. E, W. Clarke, r. of 
Great Yeldham, Essex, to Sophia, third d. of 
the late R. Jones, Exsq., of Kidderminster ; 
Rev. R. W. Goodenough, v. of Whittingham, 
Northumberland, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest d. 
of the late Anthony Littledale, Esq. ; Rev. 
H. Michell, of Burton Bradstock, Dorset, to 
Miss Elizabeth Bateman, of Clifton ; Rev. J. 
Liewellyn, M.A., of Heyworth, Notts, to 
Elizabeth Winifred, eldest d. of the late G. 
Overton, Usq., of Lianthetty Hal!, Brecon ; 
Rev. J, Garbett, r. of Clayton, Sussex, to 
Frances, fifth d. of the Rev. J. Simkinson, r. 
af St, Peter-le-Poore, Old Broad-street ; Rev. 
S. Everard, M.A., v. of Crosby Ravensworth, 
Westmoreland, to Charlotte, eldest d. of the 
Rev. W, Chester, M.A., r. of Denton and of 
Walpole St. Peter ; Rev. T. R. Brooke, B.A., 
ot Avening, Gloucestershire, to Frances Har- 
ret, youngest d. of the late Thomas George, 
Esq. of Bath; Rev. A. Johnson, B.A,, 
youngest s. of the Rev. Dr. Johnson, r. of St. 

eran, Uthnoe, Cornwall, to Matilda, eldest 
4. of the late Rev. J. Waiowright, r. of 


Sturmer, Essex; Rev. A. Nelson, M.A., of 


Somerly, Lincolnshire, to Miss E. 1. D. Stubbs, 
of Great Queen-street, Lincoln's Lon-fields , 
Rev. Dr. Buckland, Head Master of Upping- 
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ham Grammar School, and v. of Peasmarsh, 
Sussex, to Catherine, widow of the Rev. J. J. 
Cory, late v. of Aylsham, Norfolk ; Rev. H. 
Davis, only child of the Rev. J. Davis, v. of 
Cerne Abbas, Dorsetshire, to Elizabeth, young- 
est d. of the late Thomas Monypenny, = 
Rev. R. Wetherell, of Pashley House, T 
hurst, Sussex, to Sarah Maria, widow of 

R. Duff, of the 93th regiment ; Rev. G. Stone, 
v. ot Longburton and Holnest, to Caroline 
Susanna, second d. of the Rev. R. Ekins, r. of 
Folke; Rev. G. Dover, of Catherine H 
Camb., to Anne, d. of J. Kearsley, Esq., 
Liverpool ; Rev. B. Donne, to Margaret, eldest 
d. of the late W. Eade Esq., of Bordeaux; 
Rev. J. D'Urban, c. of High Halstow, Kent, to 
Anne, relict of T. Aveling, Esq., of Eaton 
Socon; Rev. W. Strange, of Liverpool, to 
Mary, second d. of the late W. Davies, Esq. 
of Abingdon; Rev. W. J. Dampier, of Christ 
Coll., Cainb., to Elizabeth Isabella, only d, of 
the late J. M. Leike, ksqey R.N, 3 Rev. R. 
Dunn, of Whitchurch, Hants, to Emily Har- 
riet, d. of the late J. B. Loeffel, Eaq., of 
Brussels; Rev. T. N. Burgoyne, eldest «. of 
Sir J. J. Burgoyne, to Frances, d. of the Rev. 
J. Buck, r. of Clonoe, Ireland ; Kev. G. Mor- 
ris, B.A., eldest s, of Capt. Morris, R.N,, to 
Susan Emma, youngest d. of the late W,. 
Wandby, Esq., of Coldham Hall, Cambridge- 
shire; Rev. J, H. Chichester, of Arlington, 
Devonshire, to M. A. G. Whyte, d, of R. 
Moyser, Esq., of Hotham Hall, Yorkshire; 
Rev. A. Fennell, to Lavinia, third d. of the 
late J. Slater, Esq., of Hall-place, St. John’s~ 
wood; Rev. J. Jones, third s. of the Rev. J. 
Jones, of Urney, to Isabella, second d. of the 
Rev. T. Quin, of Wingtield, county of Wiek- 
low; Rev. H. Hamer, B.A., r. of Pointing- 
ton, Somerset, to Emma, eldest d. of the late 
F. Williams, Esq.; Rev. W. Jacobson, M.A., 
Fellow of Exeter Coll., and Vice-Principal of 
Magdalen Hall, to Eleanor Jane, youngest d. 
of D. Turner, Esq., of Great Yarmouth ; Rev. 
J. Wilson, M.A., r. of Olwart, Sowersetshire, 
to Beatrice, second d. of Dr. Kidd, Regius 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Ox- 
ford; Rev. J. B. Langford, Rowel, county 
Cork, to Emma, third d. of the late J, Hughes, 
Esq., of Marden Ash, Essex; Rev. BE. Biley, 
Fellow of Clare Hall, Camb., to Sarah Eliza 
Kiley; Rev. T. T. Gough, of Clipstone, 
Northamptonshire, to Ellen, second d, of C. 
Reed, Esq., of Queen-square, Bristol ; Rev. 
T. Curme, of Lasborough House, in the county 
of Gloucester, to Mary Anne, youngest d. of 
the late J. Hellyar, Exq., of Sherborne ; Rev. 
1). Brent, M.A., v. of Grendon, Northamp- 
tonshire, to Frances, youngest d. of R. Seriven, 
Esq., of Castle Ashby ; Rev. F. Du Boulay, 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, to Sybilla, d. of the 
Lord Bishop of Exeter; Rev. R. K. Beding- 
field, Assistant Curate of Wokingham, and 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of Clon- 
mell, to Charlotte Llizabeth, eldest d. of th- 
late R. Trower, Esq., of Woburn-place, Ruse 
sell-square ; Rev. F. A. Jackson, v. of Riccall 
Yorkshire, to Charlotte, d. of the late Colonel 
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Kirke, of Kast Retford, Notts; Rey. E. Town- 
ley, to Margaret, second d. of J. Losh, Esq., 
of Northumberland ; Rev. E. G. Roberts, 
youngest s. of the late Sir W. Roberts, to Eli- 
zabeth Anne, d. of R. Joyce, Esq., of Elm 
Cottage, Teignmouth; Rev. R. W. Seurr, v. 
of Aldeburgh. Suffolk, to Miss Julia Slight, of 
York-place, Portman-square ; Hon. and Rev. 
J. Grey, son of the Right Hon. Earl Grey, to 





THE 


MONTH, 


Georgiana Elizabeth Charlotte, second d. oj 
the Most Noble the Marquis of Bristol ; Rey. 
T. J. Cartwright, M.A., r. of Preston ; 
Warwickshire, to Anna Cecilia, third d. of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Onslow ; Rev. W. H. Gor. 
ton, eldest s. of the late Rev. W. Gorton, r, of 
Chickerell, and v. of Sherborne, to Susan, only 
child of Capt. W. Payne, R.N., of Chickerell, 





KVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The ** Events’’ are collected from the public papers, except where private coriespondents are so 
good as to send more authentic accounts, which are always marked ‘‘ From a Correspondent,” 





BERKSHIRE, 

Tue Lare De. Vatey.—We are gra- 
tifed in learning, that the pupils of 
Dr. Valpy are about to erect a tablet 
in St. Lawrence's church, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of his virtues, and of 
their gratitude. lhe subscription is 
limited to one guinea from each scholar, 
and the object will be carried into effect 
under the direction of Baron Bolland, 
Serjeants Merewether and Talfourd, and 
other distinguished gentlemen. — Berks 
Chronicle. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


West Wycomne. — The anniversary 
meeting of the South Bucks District 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, was held at West Wycombe on 
Thursday, the 30th of June last. The 
children belonging to the Sunday Schools 
in the neighbourhood, amounting to up- 
wards of six hundred, walked in procession 
to the church, where divine service was 
performed, The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J.Symons, rector of Radnege, Ac, 
A collection was made amounting to 13/, 
Ss. 74d. The children afterwards being 
ranged within the mausoleum, sat down to 
a plentiful dinner, ‘The weather proved 
highly favourable for the occasion ; and the 
whole scene afforded much gratification to 
the numerous company of spectators assem- 
bled. The issue of hooks by the society 
during the last year has been, Bibles, 548 ; 
Testaments, S388, Praver - books, 49%, 
other books and tracts, 2060. Total, 3288. 

CHESHIRE 

Tericarn or tur Cuvren ts Mac- 
CLEsririp.—A vestry meeting was held 
in Macclesfield on Friday, for the purpose 
of passing the churchwarden’s accounts, 
and levying a new rate of three-pence in 
the pound for the necessary repairs and 
expenses of the church for the ensuing 


year. When the motion was put, that 
the accounts do pass, it was negatived bya 
show of hands. A poll was demanded, 
and at its close the numbers were—for 
passing the accounts 291, against 124, 
majority in favour of the church, 167. The 
next question was, that a church-rate of 
three-pence in the pound be granted for 
the necessary expenses of the church. 
This was met by an amendment that the 
meeting adjourn for twelve months, and 
the amendment was carried. A poll was 
demanded, which was forthwith taken 
upon the two questions—that the meeting 
adjourn, and that the rate be granted, At 
the close of the poll the numbers were— 
against the adjournment, 275 ; for it, 165; 
majority, 110. For the rate, 274; against 
it, 152; majority, 122.— Manchester Cour. 


CORNWALL. 

A sample, taken from the eloquence pour- 
ed forth at an anti-church-rate meeting, 
held at Truro, last week. The Reverend 
E. Clarke, in moving one of the resolutions, 
said—** Finding, as we do, that cburch 
allied to the state, to the immense detri- 
ment of both, by the ligament of the esta- 
blishment principle, and perceiving that 
in all ages and countries, in England as 
well asin Scotland, and now especially in 
Ireland, that principle is fraught with 
irreligion, monopoly, intolerance, taration 
and blood, we feel that neither as patriots 
nor as Christians can we rest from oar 
labours till that formidable connexion is 
for ever dissolved.” It is almost super- 
fluous to add, that the barangues of the 
other speakers, reverend and irreverend, 
were precisely in keeping with the above- 
quoted christian display, — Salisbury 
Herald, 


DEVONSHIRE. 
On Thursday, 30th of June, the foun- 
dation-stone of Appledore chape! of ease 
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was laid, with due ceremony, by the Rev. 
t. H. J. Mills, vicar of Northam, in the 
resence of upwards of 2000 persons. The 
Rev. §. B. Chanter, vicar of Ilfracombe, 
reached a most excellent discourse at 
Northam church on the occasion; after 
which the gentry, churchwardens, com- 
mittee, Ac., having formed into a pro- 
cession, proceeded to the site intended for 
the erection of the chapel, which is very 
beautifully situated on an acclivity between 
Eastern and Western Appledore, and 
where it is supposed an ancient Roman. 
catholic chapel once stood, as a great num- 
ber of human remains were dug up in the 
foundation. Here the rev. vicar ad- 
dressed the company ; after which a hand- 
some silver trowel, subscribed for by the 
committee, was presented, in a suitable 
speech, by J. Grant, Esq., to the Rev. 
Mr. Mills, for his great exertions used 
towards accomplishing this desirable work. 
The stone was then laid by the vicar, who 
first put a coin of the realm under it. At 
the conclusion of this interesting ceremony, 
bread was distributed to the poor, and the 
children of the schools were regaled with 
tea and cake, — L-xeter Gazette. 


DORSETSHIRE, 

Cuuren Pasrorat Arp Soctrety.—A 
public meeting was held at Lyme on 
oesday, the Sth of July, when an asso- 
ciation, called ‘‘ The Lyme and Charmouth 
Association Auxiliary to the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society,” was formed. The 
Rey, F. P. Hodges, vicar of Lyme, Pre- 
sident; the Rev. T. F. Horsford, Rev. 
J. D. Hales, Rev. C. Woodcock, Vice 
Presidents ; J. Drayton, Esq. Treasurer ; 
Rev. J. D. Hales, and W. Sawyer, Esq. 
Secretaries. The collection at the door 
amounted to 84. 2s. 6d., and seventeen 
persons gave their names as annual sub- 
seribers, making a total sum received of 
19/. 16s. 6d., which was remitted to the 
account of the society through J. Drayton, 
Esq., banker, Lyme. The resolutions 
were moved and seconded by the Rev. 
J. D, Hales, Rector of Charmouth ; J. 
Davidson, Esq., of Seckton; Rev. C. 
Woodcock, Rector of Chardstock; Mr. 
Higgins, of Lyme; Mr. C. Spragg, of 
Combe ; and Rev. R. S. Smith, rector of 
West Stafford. The Rev. T. F. Horsford 
in the chair.— Record. 


ESSEX. 

Atan adjourned vestry held at Loughton, 
on Thursday, 5th July, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the sense of the parish. 
toners, on the necessary repairs of the 
church, the show of hands having been 


previously taken in favour of the anti- 
church party, the result was as follows :— 
For the repairs, as proposed by the church- 
wardens, 77 ; for the postponement of the 
repairs for one twelvemonth, as proposed 
by Mr. Isaac Gould, 19. Majority in 
favour of the churchwardens, for the re- 
pairs, 58. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A parish meeting was held on Friday, 
15th July, at Tewkesbury, for the pur- 
pose of granting a church-rate ; but, as 
was anticipated, the proposal met with a 
very strong opposition from a numerous 
party of dissenters and others, who pro- 
posed that whatever sum of money was 
required for the necessary repairs of the 
cburch should be obtained by a voluntary 
contribution, instead of by arate. Ona 
division, both parties claimed a majority, 
and a poll was demanded; the voting 
immediately commenced in the great isle 
of the church, and was resumed on Setur- 
day, when at twelve o'clock it finally 
closed, the numbers being—For the rate, 
232; for the amendment, 30-— Majority 
tor the rate 202, —Gloucester Chron, 


HAMPSHIRE, 

The annual meeting of the Hants Socioty 
for the Education of the Infant Poor, on 
the plan of the Rev. Dr. Bell, was cele- 
brated at Winchester on Tuesday, July 
the 5th. The children belonging to the 
Central School attended divine service at 
the cathedral, when an appropriate sermon 
was preached by the Hon, and Rev. G, 'T. 
Noel, Prebendary of Winchester, at the 
conclusion of which a bandsome collection 
was made at the doors, A public exami- 
nation afterwards took place at St. John's 
llouse, which proved very satisfactory to 
the patrons and supporters of the society. 
The children afterwards, to the number of 
300 or 400, dined together under the 
beautiful range of trees in the Cathedral- 
vard.—Salisbury Herald. 

A sermon was preached at Holy Rood 
Church, Southampton, on Sunday, June 
26tb, and a public meeting held the 
day following, in aid of the London Society 
for the Conversion of the Jews. The 
collections amounted to about t®l. The 
sogiety had thirty-eight missionaries, 
twelve of whom were converts from Juda. 
ism. A translation of the beautiful liturgy 
of our church into the Hebrew is being 
published by the society. A great number 
of Jews had been baptized into our church ; 
in the grand Duchy of Posen alone, 1079, 
in the course of ten years; and in various 
other places — in iensbergh Cologne, 
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were detailed.— Hampshire Advertiser, 

On Wednesday July 14, his Majesty's 
medals were awarded to the following gen- 
tlemen, scholars of Winchester College :— 
Gold Medals. English Verse—‘ The Im- 
portance of Self - respect,’ Mr. Prior. 
Latin Verse — “ Alfredus e Latebris 
redux, Victoriam de Danis reportat,” 
Mr. Newman. The silver medals were 
adjudged to Messrs. Archer and Lowth,— 
Satisbury Herald. 

A meeting, convened by the vicar of 
the two adjoining parishes of Portsmouth 
and Portsea, was held on Friday, at 
the Green -row Rooms, to consider of 
means for building additional churches. 
The vicar, who presided, stated that the 
subject bad been in contemplation ever 
since the erection of All Saints and St. 
Paul's, Three churches had been asked 
for Portsea alone ; but, for want of funds, 
two only had been erected. The Church 
Building Commissioners, although their 
original funds had long been exhausted, 
had lately, by receiving back monies ad- 
vanced by way of loan, been enabled to 
consent to a grant of 10001, towards an 
additional chapel in Portsmouth, and ano- 
ther in Portsea, on conditions that by 
other means those amounts can be increased 
to 5000/. for the two parishes; on the 
whole of which being placed at their dis- 
posal, they will undertake to complete the 
necessary erections. The College of 
Winchester, in which is vested the right of 
presentation to both incumbencies, has 
subscribed 5OOL and the vicar himself 
5001. Each chapel is calculated to contain 
1000 sittings, at a cost for erection of fifty 
shillings per sitting. It is proposed to 
reserve afund forkeeping the buildings in 
repair without burdening the parishes ,; 
and the present vicar promises to relin- 
quish his right of presentation to thebishop, 
Resolutions were passed appointing a 
committee, consisting of the clergymen, 
eburch and chapel wardens within the 
parishes er office, and twenty-four lay- 
men, to be hereafter named. The site for 
the Portsmouth chapel is to be on the 
south side of College Garden Burial 
Ground, the building to be on arches, 
beneath which will be constructed cata. 
combs with vaults. Application has been 
made to the Board of Ordnance for a spare 
piece of ground at Portsea, at the end of 
North-street, —Salishury Herald. 

An elegant service of plate, consisting 
of one large and two small salvers, bas 
been presented to the Rev. R. B. Hone, 
A.M., by the congregation of St. Thomas's 
Church, as a mark of their esteem during 








THE MUNTH, 


a curacy of seven years, Likewise a small 
salver presented by the ladies of the Dig. 
trict Visiting Society.—Jbid. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Brovouton New Cuurcu.—The cere. 
mony of laying the foundation stone of the 
new church at Broughton took place on 
Tuesday, the 6th July. The stone was 
laid by the Rev. J. Clowes. A numerous 
assemblage of the respectable inhabitants 
of the neighbourbood attended on this 
interesting occasion. 

Aut Saints’ Cuurcn.—It will no 
doubt be gratifying to the inhabitants of 
Choriton-upon-Medlock to find that the 
tower of All Saints’ Church is shortly to 
be completed with an elegant basement, 
surmounted with a mitre-dome and large 
ball and cross. We understand that 
nearly the whole amount requisite has been 
voluntarily subscribed by the friends of 
the Rev. Dr. Burton. We also learn from 
general report, that a peal of bells will 
soon follow the present improvement, 

Tue New Cuvurca at Cuertuan.— 
The ceremony of laving the foundation 
stone of a new church, to be dedicated to 
St. Luke, in the township of Cheetham, 
took place on Wednesday the 9th June. 
Underneath the stone was deposited 
a brass plate, bearing the followiog 
inscription: — ‘St. Luke's Church, 
Cheetham, Lancashire.—This edifice, de- 
dicated to the performance of divine wor- 
ship according to the tenets of the Pro- 
testant Established Church of England, is 
built from a fund raised by private volun- 
tary contributions, The first stone was 
laid on Wednesday, the 29th day of June, 
1856, by the first trustees— Edward Loyd, 
Robert Garnett, John Chippendall, James 
Hibbert Wanklyn, and Gilbert Winter.— 
Architect, T. W. Atkinson.”’ After the 
stone had been lowered into its place, 
Edward Loyd, Esq., briefly addressed 
the gentlemen present; and a prayer was 
then offered up by the Rev. C, D. Wray, 
Fellow of the Collegiate Church, The site 
of the church is at the corner of Smediey- 
lane, Cheetham-bill, on land the greater 
portion of which was given by the Earl of 
Derby, and the remainder by Edward 
Loyd. The building will bein the gothic 
style. The fund for itserection was raised 
by private subscription, several gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood contributing most 
liberally. 

Trisute or Resrsctr.—A_ very ele- 
gantly-bound family Bible, and two 
volumes of Sacred Music, bave been pre- 
sented to Mr, Nicholas Ryder, organist of 
Christ Church, Salford, by the Rev. Hugh 
























































Stowell, M.A, on behalf of himself and 
the visitors and teachers of Christ Church 
Sunday School, as a token of their sense 
of the obligation imposed upon them by 
Mr. Ryder's voluntary exertions in the 

otion of congregational psalmody, and 
asa mark of their appreciation of bis very 
talented services as organist of Christ 
Cbureb.— Manchester Courier. 

The downfall of the protestant church 
is so much the wish of the Irish Roman 
catholics, that they cannot now conceal 
their exultation at its supposed near and 
triumphant accomplishment. Amongst 
many indications of this feeling which are 
daily occurring, may be mentioned one 
that took place in our neighbourhood no 
longer since than Sunday week, A num- 
ber of Irishmen and Irishwomen had been 
drinking the whole day, and at night, the 
fumes of whiskey predominating over 
what little discretion they might previ- 
ously have possessed, they went in a body 
into Dean churchyard, and with violent 
imprecations and vows of vengeance 
against the ‘* bloody Sassenach heretics,” 
cleared it of all but their own party, ex- 
claiming that the catholics had been rob- 
bed of the church, but, thanks to O’Con- 
nell, they would soon have their rights 
again. Their conduct was so outrageous 
that it was deemed necessary to send for 
the constables, who had to obtain a strong 
reinforcement before they could quell the 
disturbance, ‘The Irish party were even- 
tually ejected from the churchyard, and 
retreated in a body in the direction of 
Bolton, using the most violent menaces 
against all heretics, whether Irish or 
English.— Bolton Chronicle. 

On Thursday, July 7th, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of the diocese performed 
the ceremony of consecrating the new 
church at Colne, which has been erected 
by subscriptions, aided by a grant from 
the Chester Diocesan Society, being, we 
believe, the first built under the auspices 
of that most praiseworthy institution. A 
considerable number of the clergy of the 
district were present, and a very numerous 
and highly respectable congregation. — 
Leeds Intel. 

The first stone of the new church at 
Heywood, Lancashire, to be dedicated to 
St. James, was laid by Richard Orford, 
Esq., of Disley, on Saturday the 9th.— 
Ibid. F - 

Liverroot. —( From a Correspondent.) 
A meeting has been held at Liverpool, in 

Spposition to the attempt on the part of 
the town council to force the Irish system 
on the corporation schools, A good spitit 
has been displayed, and the common peo. 
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ple are much interested against this at- 
tempt. The Wesleyans have also come 
forward warmly. In seven days we bave 
got 8,500/., and hired and opened new 
Church of England Schools with nearly 
700 children in them. We have also 
formed and organized a Church of England 
School Society. We hope to get 10,0004, 
before a month 1s out, 

{It is a matter of regret, that the news. 
paper containing the speeches at the 
meeting, obligingly sent by the same cor- 
respondent, miscarried, and has arrived 
too late to be used, The speeches of the 
Liverpool clergy, Mr. Brooks, Mr. Shep- 
herd, Mr. M‘Neile, and of a Wesleyan 
minister, were most excellent. Mr, 
M‘Neile’s illustration of the Irish com- 
missioners giving the whole Bible in the 
same way as the Lords had given the 
whole Irish Municipal Bill, produced the 
greatest effect. | 


LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Wuitwick Cuvurncn-ratrs. — The pro- 
ceedings connected with a recent poll for 
a church-rate in the parish of Whitwick 
being such as to demand the attention of 
our protestant readers, we refer them to 
the following facts :—The poll commenced 
at eight o’clock in the morning of Tuesday, 
July the 5th. ‘At ten minutes before 
eight o'clock, Ambrose Lisle Phillips, 
Esq., of Gracedieu, entered the village, 
accompanied by the Rev. W. O. Wool 
frey, whose name has lately been before 
the public as “ parish priest of Gracedieu 
and Whitwick,’ and another gentleman, 
said to be a zealous member of the church 
of Rome. On the vicar presenting him- 
self to take the chair, objections were 
made ; but on the act of parliament being 
produced, such objections were overruled, 
Ata very early part of the first day, Mr, 
A. Phillips tendered his vote as “* occu. 
pier of a school and school-house, fitted 
up by himself.” This vote was against 
the rate, and was reserved as a doubtful 
one. After tendering it, Mr. Phillips 
made some remarks to the meeting, in the 
course of which, he spoke of the church 
of England as the best ‘‘ protestant sect” 
in these kingdoms. There is good reason 
to believe that the voters against the rate 
were liberally supplied with refreshment 
from some quarter, and the arrears at 
Whitwick on the first day of polling were 
paid up with marvellous alacrity. During 
the second day's poll at Tbringstone, Mr. 
A. Phillips passed with a party on his 
morning’s ride, and at five minutes after 
six, the hour at which the poll was to 
terminate at Thringstone, he re-passed on 
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his way home, and was greeted with the 
acclamations of bis friends against the 
rate, to which be bowed in return. At 
the close of the pol! at Whitwick, the fol- 
lowing Monday, Mr. Phillips again ad- 
dressed the rate-payers in a manner de- 
clamatory of the principles of the church 
of England, and utterly derogatory to 
himself, adding assertions which history 
mast falsify. To these observations, the 
Rev. Muirhead Mitchell mildly and tem- 
perately replied, that as long as the church 
of Kome and the church of England re- 
tained their respective tenets, as express- 
ed in their formularies, an union was both 
impolitic and impossible. Such then is 
the Whitwick case. We leave it to the 


sober judgment of our readers; and if 


these circumstances do not point out the 
rapid strides making towards bringing in 
the ‘‘ tender mercies” of popery to our 
country, together with its arrogant at- 
tempts at domination over the spirit of 
the law, then are facts offered in vain. 
At the close of the poll, the numbers were 
nearly two to one against the rate, al- 
though the property was as two to one in 
favour of it. 

We rejoice at being able to invite the 
attention ot our readers to an advertise- 
ment in another part of our paper, where- 
by it appears, that a new church, parson- 
age, and school are about to be erected 
within the parish of Whitwick, under pe- 
culiar circumstances.— Leicester Journal, 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The late Mr. William Burley, of Lin- 
eoln, bas left by his will, to trustees of the 
Lincoln National School, the princely le- 
gacy of 1000/—Cambridge Chron, 


MIDDLESEX, 

A king’s letter has just been issued to 
the clergy, commanding sermons to be 
preached, and collections to be made, in 
all parishes throughout the kingdom, in 
aid of the funds of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Building of Churches and 
Chapels. 

Tue Jewrsn Disasititres.—The bill 
for the ‘relief of his Majestv’s Jewish 
subjects,” introduced into the Commons, 
bas just been printed. It consists only 
of four clauses, and enacts that they shall 
have the same privileges as Roman catho- 
hes, and that they shall take the same 
oath as the catholics, and the same decla- 
ration as the dissenters, omitting the 
words in the latter, “on the true faith of 
a Christian.” It also prescribes that the 
oath shall be taken in the same form as 
admmistered to Jews in courts of justice. 

lhe consecration of Dr. Butler, the new 
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Bishop of Lichtield and Coventry, took 
place on Sunday, Jaly 3, at the private 
chapel of his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at Lambeth Palace. In ad_ 
dition to bis Grace, the bishops present 
and assisting at the ceremony were those 
of Lincoln, Chichester, and Bristol. 

The Lord Bishop of Durbam, on Thurs. 
day, June 30, took the oaths and his seat 
in the House of Lords. 

Mr. Buckingham is said to have ascer- 
tained that the fourteen largest gin-shops 
in the metropolis were visited in one week 
by 142,455 men ; 108,593 women; 18,39] 
children—in all, by 269,437 persons. 

The scholars of the Islington Proprie. 
tary School have presented their head 
muster, the Rev. T. O. Parr, of Brasen- 
nose College, with a very handsome piece 
of plate, on his resigning the duties of his 
office, as a testimony of their esteem and 
regard. It was presented after the prizes 
had been awarded. 

The Rev. Thomas Carr, D.D., late 
Archdeacon of Bombay, has been nomi- 
nated to the bishopric of that diocese.— 
Record. 

Archdeacon Robinson having retired 
from Madras, the bishop of that presidency 
has nominated the Rev. Henry Harper to 
the archdeaconry.— Ibid. 

The subscriptions for the relief of the 
Distressed Irish Clergy now amount to 
nearly 138,000!. 

A somewhat curious parliamentary re- 
turn was delivered on Tuesday, June 28th. 
It purports to state ‘‘ the manner in which 
one million voted for the Irish clergy has 
been appropriated.’’ From this return it 
appears that a vast number of lay impro- 
priators have “appropriated” to themselves 
very large sums out of the million. This 
strikes us as quite at variance with the ap- 
propriation contemplated by parliament ; 
and no one, we apprehend, will doubt that 
it is rather startling to find ranked among 
the participators in the grant for the “ Irish 
clergy” many noble lords and gentlemen 
who never dreamed of taking orders, and 
who are certainly not in distressed cir- 
cumstances.— Times. 

Associations in aid of the Foreign Trans- 
lation Committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge are gradually 
forming in various parts of the country. 
They have recently been formed at Sitting- 
bourne and East Farleigh, in Kent. Ther 
are making the most rapid progress, bow- 
ever, in Yorkshire ; particalarly in the 
Deanerv of Doncaster.—Camb. Chronicle. 

Tur Cucren.—On Friday, the 1st of 
July, about 100 gentlemen, residing at 
Hounslow and its neighbourhood, dined 
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yogether at the Rose and Crown, in com- 
memoration of laying the first stone of 
Hounslow church ; and, after the usual 
toasts, the Chairman (H. Pownall, Esq. ) 
proposed the “ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and prosperity to the Church of England,” 
and in doing so passed a high eulogium on 
bis Grace. He then proposed “ the health 
of the Bishop of London and the Clergy of 
Middlesex,” observing that Dr. Blom- 
field, since be had been translated to the 
see of London, had been the means of 
thirty-five additional churches having been 
built within the diocese, and that his lord- 
ship had a project in hand by which he 
hoped to be able to build fifty more. 
Within fourteen days after the bishop had 
mentioned his plan among his friends, he 
received voluntary subscriptions to the 
amount of 20,0001. One individual bad 
anonymously sent the munificent sum of 
5,000/. ; and a dissenter, in a letter com- 
plimenting his lordship on bis exertions, 
had enclosed 500/. to be applied towards 
the above laudable object. The company 
did not separate until alate hour. — Herald, 


KING'S COLLEGE. 


The distribution of prizes to students in 
the senior and junior departments took 
place on Wednesday, June 29th, in the 
theatre of the College. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury was in the chair. His Grace 
was accompanied by the Marquis of Bute, 
Earl Brownlow, the Bishop of Winchester, 
the Envoy of Oude, Sir Charles Price, Sir 
Astley Cooper, and a number of clergymen, 
The theatre was filled with respectable 
visitors, a great proportion of wham were 
ladies, who seemed to take great interest 
in witnessing the distribution of the prizes 
to the successful candidates. After the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had opened the 
proceedings, Mr. Otter, the Principal of 
the College, gave a report of the progress 
which the students had made in the course 
of the year. The College had now been 
opened more than five years, and it af- 
forded him great pleasure to state, that 
the progress during the last year had been 
greater than at any former period. ‘That 
progress was not confined to the higher 
classes, but also to the College School, and 
to the branch schools around London asso- 
ciated with it, When the school was first 
established, only sixty scholars attended ; 
the number now amounted to between 400 
and 500, independent of ten branch schools 
established in villages in the neighbour- 
hood. After short addresses from the Pro- 
fessors, the prizes were distributed in the 
following order :— 

Divinity, —Under the Principal.—Stu- 
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dents of the ist Year, Jones, Gell,—2nd 
Year, Von Dadelsen, Fisher, Ridout.— 
3d Year, Sheppard, Pitman, 

Classical Literature. —Profeasor Browne 
—ist Class, Frere, Kitson.—nd Class, 
Jones, — 3d Class, Cayley.—Honourable 
mention — Walpole, Fincham, Gandell, 
Bramah, Rhenius, Hargreaves. 

Mathematics.—Protessor Hall—Rennie, 
Dumerque, Cayley, Hall, Clarke, Kerry. 

English Literature. —Professor Dale — 
Senior Class, Geraud, Pitman. — Junior 
Class, Cayley, Patteson.—ist Essay, Ge- 
raud—2nd Essay, Musgreave. 

Hebrew.—1st Prize, Von Dadelsen—2nd 
Prize, Gunning. 

French Literature.—Cayley, Royde. 

German Literature.—Ridout. 

Associates, K.C.—-Edward Cheere, Den- 
nett, Walpole. 


JUNLOR DEPARTMENT. 


SirthClass. —70 Boys—Manning, Spring» 
Chretien, Williams, «q., Lowder, weq., 
Browne, xq., Johnson, Bulwer,«q., Major, 
wq-, Rivers, Foggo, Bissill, Lewis, Met- 
calte, Stocks. 

Mathematics. — Butterworth, Russell, 
Ribbans. Certificates of Honour—Wil- 
liams, Brown. 

Fifth Class. —65 Boys—Sim, Snell, 
Ramsden, Toombs. Certificates of Honour 
—Dunsterville, Beresford. 

Proper Schools in Union.—Hackney, Ro- 
bert Easun—St. Peters, Pimlico, W. Par- 
sey—Kensington, Henderson—Stockwell, 
J. D. Hodgson—Stepney, Milner— Philo- 
logical, Roberts—West Ham, Butler— 
Forest, J. Gorton. No youths were pre- 
sented from the schools at Blackheath and 
Camberwell. 

On the motion of the Marquis of Bute, 
seconded by Earl Brownlow, thanks were 
voted to the Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
the warm interest which he took in the 
success of the Institution. His Grace, ia 
returning thanks, said it was impossible, 
considering the situation in which he was 
placed, not to feel the highest pleasure at 
what he had seen and heard that day, The 
Principal had stated the progress with 
which the College was advancing every 
year, and in that statement be had been 
corroborated by all the professors. It 
afforded him also great satisfaction to see 
that the public bad taken a deep interest 
in the institution, from the feeling dis- 
played by the very eee assemb} 
whom he addressed. ‘The exhibition al- 
together was most gratifying, and it was 
peculiarly gratifying to bim to learn that 
the students sent from that college to the 
universities were distinguished there by 
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their exemplary conduct, as well as by 
their literary acquirements. After advert- 
ing to the absence of the Bishop of Lon- 
don from severe indisposition, his Grace 
concluded by returning thanks to the com- 
pany for the honour they had done him. 





The council have appointed professors 
to the vacant chairs in the medical school : 
anatomy, Mr. Partridge; botany, Mr. 
Don ; materia medica, Dr. Forbes Royle ; 
chemistry, Mr. Daniell ; forensic medicine, 
Dr. Fergus; midwifery, Dr. Ferguson ; 
i Dr. Watson, physician to the 

iddlesex Hospital ; physiology and sur- 
gery, Mr. Mayo, senior surgeon to the 
same institution. 

University Exarerrions.—The pro- 
prietors of Kensington School in union 
with King's College, London, have lately 
made provision for granting to the best 
scholars, of a prescribed age and standing, 
in their school, who shall be found duly 
qualified to enter upon an academical 
career, an exhibition of 50/, a-year, for 
three years, to either of the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, or Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, ona plan which, it is hoped, 
will be permanent, [he first endowment 
was made this vear: four candidates com- 
peted at an examination in classics and 
mathematics, conducted by Professors 
Browne and Hall, of King’s College, 
London, when Eyre Burton Powell was 
declared entitled to the honourable prize. 
The successful scholar, it is understood, 
has chosen the university of Cambridge 
for the scene of his future studies.— Oxford 
Herald. 

The following gentlemen bave been ap- 
pointed the Board of Examiners of the 
new Metropolitan University: — Dr. 
Maltby, bishop of Durham; Henry War- 
burton, Esq., M. P. ; Andrew Amos, Esq.; 
W. Empson, Esq. ; Dr. Roget; J. Shaw 
Lefevre, Esq.; Rev. Dr. Arnold; Rev. 
R. Sheepshanks ; Rev. Connop Thirlwall ; 
G. B. Airy, Esq. ; J. W. Lubbock, Esq. ; 
Nassau Senior, Esq. ; and Michael Fara- 
day, Esq., F.R.S.—Camb. Chron. 


NORFOLK. 

A handsome silver tea service was last 
week presented to the Rev. John Owen, 
B.A., by his congregation at St. Simon's, 
Norwich, as a tribute of gratitude and es- 


teem for him as their minister and friend. 
— Norfolk Chronicle. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

Tue Arcusisnor or YorxK AND THE 
Currey or tae County or Nottincuam. 
—Archdeacon Wilkins, at the unanimous 
and earnest request of the clergy of this 
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county, hastransmitted an address which 
they See commissioned him to present to 
the Archbishop of York, on the eve of 
their separation from bis Grace's episcopal 
jurisdiction, accompanied with the expres. 
sion of their unfeigned gratitude for the 
paternal solicitude for their public utility 
and individual welfare, which his Grace 
has ever evinced towards them; and the 
archdeacon assures his Grace, that in the 
expression and feeling of those sentiments, 
none can more sincerely nor more cordially 
concur than himself. 
SUMERSETSHIRE, 

Batu anv Wetrs Diocesan Assocta- 
TION oF THE Society FoR Promortine 
Curistran Keowrience.—On Tuesday, 
June 2&8, the twentieth anniversary of the 
above association was holden in the ca. 
thedral town of Wells, upon which occa- 
sion the Lord Bishop of the diocese, the 
Very Reverend the Dean, the venerable 
the Archdeacons of Wells and Bath, the 
Rev. Canon Barnard, the Rev. Preben- 
daries Mount and Brymer, together with 
a large body of the clergy and laity, were 
met by the Mayor and corporation, and 
advanced to the choir, wherein the cathe. 
dral service was admirably performed by 
the lay vicars and choristers, who sung 
with great effect the beautiful and affect- 
ing anthem taken from the 122nd Psalm. 
A discourse was preached from the cathe- 
dral pulpit by the Hon. and Rev. Lord 
Jobn Tbynne, prebendary of Westminster, 
and rector of Walton, who took bis text 
from Phil. ii. 5. The collection amounted 
to 341. 23s. ld. ‘The divine service being 
concludel, a larger meeting than we ever 
witnessed before assembled in the Town 
Hall, where the prayers selected for the 
occasion having, as usual, been read, 

The Lord Bishop of the diocese, as Pre- 
sident of the Association, opened the bu- 
siness of the dav from the chair. 

The Rev. C. M. Mount laid before the 
meeting the proceedings of the diocese for 
the past year. The report first of all con- 
gratulated the friends and supporters of 
the association, that upon the face of its 
labours there was no lack of interest or 
importance ; in attestation of which, the 
attention of the meeting was at once in- 
vited to the several returns recently made 
by the local boards respectively. 

Abstract of books and tracts circulated 
by the different district societies of the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, during the pre- 
ceding vear :— 

Bibles, 2849 ; Testaments, 2849 ; prayer 
books and psalters, 7385; bound books, 
6316; school books and tracts, 65,000— 
grand total, 84,399, Present current 
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»-— Bibles, 3285 ; Testaments, 3051 ; 
prayer books and psalters, 0968 ; bound 
books, 4349; school books and tracts, 
70,418 —grand total, 88,071. Phe report 
went on then to the school returns from 
the several districts, which, as far as they 
had been made, assumed a satstactory 

t.—About four o'clock the usual or- 
dipary was provided at the Swan, at which 
the Lord Bishop presided, with Col. Dau- 
beney as bis lordship’s vice-president, and 
surrounded by upwards of thirty of the 
clergy and laity.—Bath Chronicle. 


ved 


A struggle has just terminated at Frome, 
Somersetshire, between the churchmen 
and dissenters, in favour of the former. A 
eburch-rate was asked for and refused; a 
poll was demanded, and, after three days’ 
couflict, the total numbers were—for the 
rate, 480; against it, 244—majority for 
the rate, 236.— Bath Herald. 


On Sunday, June 26, the Rev. C. B. 
Sweet, formerly of Balliol College, and 
curate of Kellesford, Somerset, preached 
a farewell sermon to a numerous congre- 
gation, after a residence of twenty-five 
years ; and the next day the principal pa- 
rishioners, being chiefly rack-renters, pre- 
sented him with two elegant pieces of 
plate, asa tribute of respect and affectionate 
esteem.— Ibid. 


Coomne Down Cnuurcnu.—On Wed. 
nesday, June 29, the dedication of this 
Church was commemorated by many of the 
inhabitants of the place, and by some of 
the munificent contributors to its erection. 
The object of the collection, alter the Rey. 
H. Marriott’s very appropriate sermon, 
was in aid of the funds for building a par- 
sonage-house,—a provision the more im- 
portant, there being no endowment or 
fund for the expenses of the church and 
minister beyond the trifling and precari- 
ous rentsof pews. 27/. ids. 8d. was the 
amount received, Bath Chronicle, 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 


the Rev. Chancellor Law has sub- 
mitted to the corporation at Lichfield 
the very liberal proposition to erect a 
statue at his own expense, to the memory 
ot the late Dr. Johason, in the Market- 
place, opposite the house where the learn- 
ed lexicographer was born. 

At the annual meeting of the Clergy 
Widows and Orphan Society for the Arch- 
deaconry of Stafford, on Thursday, July 
14th, at which the Ven. the Archdeacon 
presided, the snm of 520/. was voted to 
the different applicants, in amounts vary- 


Ing from 101. to 45i. each.— Leamington 
Courier, 


Von. X.— August, 1836. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

In addition to many handsome subserip- 
tions which have lately beea received 
towards the erection of. Bishop. Ryder's 
church at Birmingham, we understand a 
very liberal one has been remitted byeu 
lady, through the medium of the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh, for 1,500/., to be disposed of thus : 
300/. to the building fund ; to the ebureh 
200/., the interest towards the repairs»ot 
the edifice ; and 1000/. to the endowment 
tund.— Birmingham Gazette. 


WILTSHIRE, 

The visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Sarum was held at St. Thomas’s Church, 
on Tuesday morning, July 5th. We regret 
to state that the Ven, Archdeacon Clarke 
was unable to officiate in person, from con- 
tinued indisposition. His place was there- 
fore supphed by the Rev. Chancellas 
Marsh. ‘The attendance of the clergy was 
very numerous ; and a sermon was deli- 
vered by the Rev. Newton Smart, of Farley, 
who took for his ‘ext the 3rd and 4th verses 
of the 6th cha; r of the 2nd Epistle to 
the Corinthians ~—Salishu: y Herald. 

The church-ra'e has been carried in the 
parish of Cors!»m, by a majority of 94 to 
66.—Wilts Herald. 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


During the few past weeks, the Rev. 
William Villers,( M.A. of Balliol College) 
curate of St. George's Chapel, has heen 
absent from Kidderminster for tho benefit 
of his health. IHlis congreyation, anxious 
to testify their esteem for their pastor, ard 
evince their gratitude for his long and 
faithful service s, have subscribed upwards 
of 1601. to present bim wath a piece ‘ot 
plate on his return, It is extremely gra- 
tifying to record such instances of labori- 
ous attention to their sacred duties on the 
part of the clergy, and of attachment on 
the part of the laity. Aidderminster Mes 
senger, . 
YORKSHIRE, 

The subscription for providing addi- 
tional church accommodation iu the town 
of Leeds exceeds 10,6001. 

Cuurcu Rare.—A meeting has been 
held pursuant to public notice in the chureh 
of Ossett, for the purpose of laying a 
church rate. The chair was taken at ten 
o'clock by the incumbent, the Rev. O. L. 
Collins, who read the notice calling the 
meeting. The senior churchwarden then 
proposed a rate of Sd. in the pound for one 
year, whereupon a clothier, whose rate 
amounted to 4s. id. for the year, proposed 
an adjournment of the meeting to that day 
twelvemonths, which was seconded by a 
person paying about balf that amount A 
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shew of bands was then had, and a poll 
demanded, which was granted and con- 
cluded in about two hours, when there 
appeared for the rate 87, against it 63; 
majority for the rate 24. The leader of 
the opposition was then asked by the 
the chairman if he required a scrutiny ; 
but he declined, stating that he was satis- 
fied with the votes as they stood; how- 
ever, the churchwardens compared the list 
of voters, and found that 11 persons had 
voted against the rate who had not paid 
the poor-rate after it had been demanded ; 
consequently the real majority in favour 
of the church rate would be 35.— Leeds 
Intelligencer. 
SCOTLAND. 

Donation to THe Grascow Birere 
Socirty.— There were sent a few days 
ago, to the address of the Rev. Mr. Willis, 
secretary, an elegant gold chain, with 
three valuable gold Portuguese coins, 
which the anonymous donor desired should 
be consecrated (when converted into Eng- 
lish money ) to the service of the Glasgow 
Bible Society. 

Increase or Cuurncaes tN ScorLann.— 
\ Glasgow merchant has given 2,000 
guineas as a subscription for 100 churches 
that should be built in connexion with the 
Church of Scotland Extension Committee. 
The muniticent individual is Mr. Wm. 
Campbell.— Watchman. 


IRELAND. 

Court or Excurquer — Monpay, 
lune £0,—Final decrees were granted by 
the Court, without opposition, to thirty- 
three tithe causes. 

Baron Pennefather observed, that the 
defendants in these causes must be very 
patriotic. On looking over the list he saw 
the names of several who were well able 
to pay, and it astonished him nota little 
that they would incur so much expense. 

Popisu Catnrpnats AND Prorestanr 
C‘nurenres.—** The Directors of the Na- 
tional Bank, per Mr. O’Connell, have 
given SOl. to Doctor M‘Ilale, towards 
completing the large chapel at Tuam. 
Lieutenant Drummond, the secretary at 
Dublin Castle, and Lord Morpeth, have 
subscribed 51. each for the same purpose.”’ 
— Dublin Evening Mail. 

Sacattror.—On Monday night, June 15, 


some miscreants entered the church of 


Bromerville, Tralee, by breaking the glass 
and framing of the east window, and plun- 
dered the communion table of its cloth 
covering. Several indecencies committed 
in the church mark a deeper and more de- 
testable spirit in the wretches engaged in 
this transaction, and the main object must 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


have been an insult to the place, and the 
worship to which it is dedicated.—]b, 

Mk. O’Connett’s Mis-sTaremMents,— 
Mr. ©’Connell bas published a letter ad- 
dressed to the people of England, in which 
he ‘* states the case’ between himself and 
his protestant rector as follows :— 

‘The rector of this parish is the Rey, 
Mr. Longfield. He bas been rector for 
the last ten or twelve years: I believe he 
bas not been as many days in the parish, 
I never saw him ; and the only service he 
ever did me, was leaving bis usual resi- 
dence at Bath or Cheltenham, and coming 
to an election at Kerry for the purpose of 
voting against me—that is all. His com- 
position for tithes out of the parish amounts 
to 5001. per annum, or thereabouts, and he 
has also three or four glebes.” 

The following reply has been given by 
Mr. Longfield, in a letter to the editor of 
the ‘* Cork Constitution” 

‘*] have seen in your paper a letter to 
the people of F ngland, in which my name 
is introduced. If it were addressed to the 
people of Ireland L should not take the 
trouble of contradicting the false assertions 
in it, which the writer calls facts, as bis 
facts are too well known in this country ; 
but in this (as I state it) apology tor not 
paying his debts to me, though, as | could 
prove, he has paid other clergymen when 
it was his interest, there is hardly one fact, 
except, indeed, it may be true that he will 
not pay me.,.. As tomy residing at Bath or 
Cheltenham, I never spent a day in either, 
but have resided in another parish, and 
have officiated without a curate for thirty. 
eight vears, and never spent as much as 
one month out of it. So much for this 
fact ; and as to the tithe composition in 
Mr. O'Connell's parish being 500/., it is 
little more than half that sum, being but 
258/....:.As to the number of days | spent 
in the parish, he knows nothing ; butwhen 
1 got the parish, there was neither church, 
clergyman, nor glebe house in it. Now 
there are allthree. As to the clebes, there 
is one, for which I pay annually 50. 
for 20 bad acres, on which the glebe house 
stands—the glebe belonging to the parish 
being a mountain at the remote end of it, 
of little value ; and if the curate is badly 
paid, the charge comes badly from a man 
who has not paid his tithes these four 
vears.” 


COLONIAL. 


( From a Correspondent. ) 

The King has subscribed 100/. for 4 
new church in Newfoundland, and Govern- 
ment has given 1001. — 4401. are still re- 
quired for this most desirable object. 





NEW 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


rhe Harp of the Wilderness. 24mo. 4s. cloth. 

siadrid in 1835. By a Resident Officer. 2 vols. 

' gyo, 28s. boards. 

six Months of a Newfoundland Missionary’s 
Journal. By Archdeacon Wix. 2nd edition. 
fe. 45. 6d. cloth. 

fales of a Rambler. 
ryt 

A... Private Life of the Ancient Greeks, 
Ry H. Hase. Translated from the German. 
fe. 5s. 6d. boards. 

Chateaubriand’s Sketches of English Literature. 
gvols. Svo. 24s. bd. 

)’Athanasi’s Researches and 
Under Egypt. S8vo. 12s. 

Empson’s Narratives of South America. 8vo. 
tas. cloth. 

Pocket Guide to the Picturesque Scenery of 
Scotland. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
rhe Rambler in Mexico. Post 8vo. 
Grotius de Veritate. With English Notes. 

Valpy. 12mo. 6s. bd. 

\ Manual of the Political Antiquities of Greece ; 
from the German of T. Hermann, Svo. 15s. 
boards, 

Eocyclopedia Metropolitana. 2nd Division: 
Mixed Sciences. Vol. VI. (Manufactures and 
Machinery,) 87 plates. 4to. 3/. 6s. cloth. 

he Meadow Queen; or, the Young Botanists. 
igmo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Contributions for Youth. 

Gregory’s Legacy, and 
Life. 32mo. New edit. 

fwamley’s Romance of Nature, 


Post 8vo. Plates. 10s.6d. 


Discoveries in 


gs. cloth. 
By 


1smo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Economy of Human 
1s. 6d, cloth. 

27 coloured 


plates. Svo. 1/7. 11s. 6d. silk. 
History of Van Diemen’s Land. 12mo. 5s 
boards. 
laake’s Northern Greece. 3 vols. Svo. 3/. 3s. 
cloth. 
Southey’s Cowper. Vol. V. 18mo. 5s. cloth. 


Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. LXXX. (Thirlwall’s 
History of Greece, Vol. III.) i8mo. _ 6s. 
cloth. 

Roberts’s Gipsies, their Origin, &c., foretold. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

Webster's Stenography. 18mo. 2s. Gd. cloth. 

Sunday as itis; as Sabbath Bills would make 
it; andasit might be. By T. Sparks. 18mo., 

Simeoo’s Works. Vol. VII. Svo.~ 10s, cloth. 
bickmore’s Course of Historical Instruction, 
adapted to Tytler’s Universal History, 12mo. 
108. Od. cloth. 

The Birthday, and other Poems. 
Bowles. fe. 7s. cloth. 

Sacred Classics. Vol. XXVIII. (Horne on the 
Psalms; with a Prefatory Essay, by James 
Montgomery, and Life of the Author. 3 vols. 


By Miss 


The Bromsgrove Latin Grammar, 





BOOKS. 


108. 6d. boards. 
5s. boards. 
By the Rev. 


SVO. 
12mo, 


Fisk’s Sermons. 
Poole’s Sermons. 


G. A. Jacob. i2mo. 48. cloth, 

Key to Professor Klauer Klattowski’s German 
Exercises. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 

Chalmers’s (Dr.) Sermon delivered at the open. 
ing of the Dean Church. Svo. 1s. sewed. 
Edwards’s Select Epistles of Cicero and Pliny. 

fe. 4s. cloth. 

Boyle's (Rev. John) Sermons on Christian Doc. 
trine and Duty. 12mo. 8s. cloth. 

British Colonial Library. Vol. ILI]. (Cape of 
Good Hope, &c.) 6s. cloth. 

The Pope Confounded, and his Kingdom Ex. 
posed. By Martin Luther. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cole. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

Fletcher’s (Rev. William) Young Geographer ; 
or, the Narratives of Four Japanese Travellers. 
18smo. 3s. cloth. 

Legends and Records. By the Rey. C. B. Taylor. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. half.-bound, morocco. 

— Francaise. By C. Thurgar. 6s. 64. 
cloth, 

Crossman’s Introduction to the Christian Reli- 
gion. Intwo parts. 1s. bound. 

Williams’s Parent’s Catechism. 
edit. 2s. cloth. 

Essay on Charitable Institutions. 
10s. 6c. cloth. 

Lucas on the Arteries of the Human Body. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. boards. 

Memorials of a Departed Friend. 
l2mo. 7s. boards. 

Bateman’s Magnacopia; or, Library of Useful 
Information. 18mo. 6s. boards. 

Guide from the Church of Rome to the Chareh 


smo. 4th 


Post Svo. 


New edition. 


of Christ. By the Rev. James Godkin. 2nd 
edit. i8mo. 3s. cloth. 

The Valley of Clusone. New edit. Imo. 
2s. 6d. cloth. 

London and allits Dangers. !}Smo. 1s. sewed. 

British Flora Medica. By B. J. Barton, F. L. 8. 
and Dr. Castle, F.L.S.. PartlV. 2s. 6d. 


Scientific Memoirs ; selected and translated from 
Foreign Journals, and from the Transactions 
of Foreign Academies and learned Societies. 
Edited by Richard Taylor, F.L.S., G.S., and 
Astr. S. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Dr. Blundell's Observations on the more Impox- 
tant Diseases of Women. Edited by Dr. 
Castle. 

Mr. Osler, author of the “‘ Life of Admiral] Lord 
Exmouth,’’ has a work in the press, entitled 
‘* The Church and Dissent, considered in their 
practical influence.’’ 


——- ee eee 


ENGLISH FUNDS, 


¥ROM JuNE 24, To JuLYy 26, 1836. 


Vol. Ba) Ismo.,. ts. 6d. cloth. 
PRICES OF THE 

3 per ct. Consols, 

| a ee ae ang 
Highest. 914 024 
Lowest... WO} 9] 

| Long Anns. Bank Stock. | 

. eE M3 as > ag sues +e a 

Highest.. 1Dds 2128 | 
Lowest... [5 11-16ths 209 | 


Red. 3 per cent. | Red. 3lg per cent. 








New 3% percent. | Anns.,April & Oct, 








eae eee 








100 993 | 1B t-t6the. 
983 98 7 | 15 %16the. 


em 


India Stock. | Exchequer Bills. | lodia Bonds. 





260; | 17pm. | opm 
2553 8 pm. 
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PRICES OF CANAL SHARES, DOCK STOCKS, &c. 
At the Office of R. W. Moore, 5, Bank Chambers, Lothbury. 








Price. Div | Price Dir 
Grand Junction Canal Co. ...; 212 12 London & Birmingham Rail- 5 198 
Ellesmere and Chester do. ......,) 80 | 3.15 | way...£100 £60 pd . 
Kennet and Avon do.............. 20.10 > 1.2 Liverpool & Manches. . ick wee 10 
Macclesfield do. ..............+ | 54 2 Grand Junction do...~50pd. 124 


Regent’s do............sceceeeeeees 17.10 12 West Middlesex Works .........) 82.10 | 3.10 
Trent and Mersey do............., 575 | 32.10 Atlas Assurance Co. ............, 14.10 ] 


2.6 
Monmouthshire do. ....... seeee| 200 | 10 |Guardian do, ..........0...seceeee| BDo 1 0} 1.7.6 
Shropshire do.................0., 138 7 Imperial Fire do. ..............., 125 [5.7.6 
Wilts and Berks do. .......... oo} 19 1 (Indemnity Marine do. .........| 18 12 
Worcester and Birmingham do.| 8&2 2 '|Provident Life do. ...............| 20 1 


King’s College.......... sonnes | 35 







NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The following shall be used a :-—“ T. K. A.,” “@.,”” two letters on “ The 
Moravian Episcopacy,” “M. A.” on Wretchilessness, ‘‘ ——t .” 7 Be . important 
letter on the shameful passages in the ‘* Eneve lopedia Britannica,’’ “ X.,” and “ A Lover of 
Ancient Customs.” The Editor trusts that some of these very valuable sccaiaiees will 
be assured that nothing but press of matter has prevented their letters being used, others being 
actually in type before some of them arrived. Were it not for the expense, this Magazine 
might very often be doubled, from the number of valuable communications whic h come. No 
doubt correspondents do not particularly study the art of brevity, which would be convenient 
now and then. 


** Ecclesiasticus” shall be used, if what he justly calls ‘* that most nefarious act,” the Regis- 
tration Bill, shall pass, 

The letter from “* A Lover of the Church” should be inserted, but that he alludes to a per- 
son's claiming in private sanction for a publication, while in his prefac e he has denied it p ub- 
licly. Thisis very wrong, but there are great objections to noticing any private conversations 
in public, 

so.” has certainly done all he can to repair the injury done by ascribing the ‘‘ Religion 
af Socrates’’ to the wrong author, and has shewn a very credit ible degree of candour in his 
letter; but it is obvious that the publication of it would do harm. 

The Editor must be excused by an ‘* Old Subscriber.”” He has seen so much to disapprov: 
in the work alluded to, that he could not assist in cire ulating extracts from it. 

‘J. B.'s” suggestion as to re printing ry  Alpha’s’’ tract on Confirmation, has been forwarded 
to its author, who says that ‘‘ J.B.” is at liberty to reprint it, with alterations, if he should 
wishit. The tract called ‘* Historical Notices’’ has been published by Messrs. Rivington. 

The Editor would like to see a specimen of the Extracts from the Fathers alluded to. Hi 
does not doubt their value, but wishes to judge as to the /Jength, &e. 

The Editor can assure ‘* N.”’ that there was not the least reason to apologize for the com- 
portion of the narrative sent,—quite the contrary,—but, on consideration, he really thinks 
that, on the whole, silence on so horrid and re volting a history of incest and murder is most 
advisable. Tle has to express his thanks to *“* N.”’ for his subse quent letter ; but, as he 


see, the facts are already stated in an extract from the-news papers in E vents, and arse was 
thus no room for his obli iwing letter. 


The letter on ** The New Rule at the Bounty Office,” and “S. D.” 
be used. 

The readers of the “ British Magazine” will remark w ith pleasure the high and just prais 
given in the new number of the ** Quarterly Review” to Mr. Townsend's compositions 11 
prose and verse, which first appeared in this Magazine, and did such high honour to its pages. 

The two following books were sent too late for review in the regular place, but they well 
deserve early notice. The first is Mr. La Trobe’s “* Rambler in Mexico,” (Seeley and ‘Burn- 
side, ) a volume full of life, spirit, and drollery, containing a most animated account of one of 


the most beautiful and interesting countries in the world, and manifesting all through a right 
and good feeling. 


The next is ** Ecclesiastical Records of England, Ireland 
Hart, (Cambridge, 
use yt and labor 





. bd ? ? 
on Grassington, shail 


, and Scotland,” by the Rev. R. 

Deightons,) which is strongly recommended to all churchmen as a mos 
ous work, containing a digest of all the canons of British Councils from the 
fifth century, arranged under their proper heads. To have all this in ene volume,—matter 
too, which is only contained in large and expensive works,—is a great point, and Mr. Hart 
deserves every encouragement. 

There is no space for saying more now, but in justice to the excellent author of an unpub- 
lished “ Tour in Ireland,” which has been very hardly treated in the ne Wspapers, the Editor 
must express his obligations to the author, and declare his conviction that it gives, in fact, 
a very strong testimony against popery. 

An ercellent pamphlet, by the Rev. H. Cary, on ‘* The Apostolical Succession in the 
Church of England, ( Rivingtons, ) deserves mention. 











